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PRESENTED TO THE 
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SALEM, OREGON: 

FRANK C. BAKER, STATE PRINTER. 

1891. 



Department of Public Instruction, I 

Salem, December 31, 1890. J 

To the Honorable the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon — 

Gentlemen: In compliance with the requirements of the school 
law of Oregon, set forth in section 13, I have the honor to transmit 
herewith the ninth biennial report of the department of public 
instruction, embracing statistics and statistical summaries indicating 
the general condition of the public schools of this State for the 
term ending March 3, 1890. The statistics concerning colleges, 
universities, normal schools and other educational institutions, close 
with the term ending December 31, 1890. 
Verv respectfully, 

•/ " E. B. Mcelroy, 

.'•.• Sup't Public Instruction. 
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REPORT. 



The report is designed to embrace the following outline indicated 
in section 13 of the school law : 

1. The general condition of the public schools of the State; 

2. Amount of school money apportioned among the several 
counties, and the sources whence such moneys are raised; 

3. Amounts raised by county and district taxes, and the aniounts 
paid for teachers' salaries, buildings, furniture, etc.; 

4. The series of text-books authorized by the State board; 

5. Rules and regulations prescribed by the State board of educa- 
tion for the government of the public schools; 

6. Number and grade of schools in each county; 

7. Number of persons between the ages of four and twenty 
years; number attending public schools; number attending private 
schools; number not attending any school; 

8. Statistics concerning chartered educational institutions and 
institutions under the patronage of the State; 

9. General educational information. 



Statistical Summaries. 

For the Years 1889 and 1890. 



The following summaries present the principal items deducted from the statistical tables 
furnished in this report : 

1. Whole number of organized districts in the State in the year 1889 1, 600 

No. of organized districts. 1890 1,693 

Increase 93 

2. No. districts reporting, 1889 1,578 

No. districts reporting, 1890 1,662 

Increase 84 

3. No. of pt rsons over four and under twenty years of age, 1889 93, 098 

No. of persons over four and under twenty years of age, 1890 99,543 

Increase 6,445 

4. Whole number of persons enrolled during the year 1889 56,696 

Whole number of persons enrolled during the year 1890 63,254 

Increase— 6, 558 

5. Average daily attendance at public schools, 1889 40,012 

Average daily attendance at public schools, 1890 43,018 

Increase 1 3,006 

6. No. of teachers employed in the public schools, 1889 2,145 

No. of teachers employed in the public schools, 1890 . 2,566 

Increase 421 

7. Average number days school per district, 1889 103.88 

Average number days school per district, 1890 118. 20 

Increase 14.32 

8. No. school houses in 1889 1,444 

No. school houses in 1890 1, 499 

Increase 55 

9. Total value school property, 1889 $1,533,103 73 

Total value school property, 1890 1,769,150 41 

Increase S 236, 046 68 

10. Average salary paid male teachers, 1889 46 31 

Average salary paid male teachers, 1890 46 43 

Increase S 12 

11. Average salary paid female teachers, 1889 36 75 

Average salary paid female teachers, 1890 38 46 

Increase S 1 71 

12. No. months private schools taught, 1889 478 

No. months private schools taught, 1890 405 

Decrease 73 
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13. No. private schools taught. 1889 147 

No. private schools taught, 1890 125 

Decrease 22 

14. Value school houses and school sites, 1889 $1,394,604 47 

Value school houses and school sites, 1890 1,599,920 13 

Increase $ 205,315 66 

15. Value school furniture, 1889 120,345 67 

Value school furniture, 1890 132,43:i 36 

Increase « 12,087 69 

16. Value school apparatus, 1889 18,148 59 

Value school apparatus, 1890 36, 7% 92 

Increase $ 18,048 33 

17. No. male teachers employed, 1889 914 

No. male teachers employed, 1890 1, 111 

Increase . 197 

18. No. female teachers employed, 1889 1,231 

No. female teachers employed, 1890 1,455 

Increase 224 

19. No. applicants for teachers' certificates, 1889 1,429 

No. applicants for teachers' certificates, 1890 1, 609 

Increase 180 

31, No. teachers employed holding first-grade certificates during 1889 738 

No. teachers employed holding first-grade certificates during 1890 727 

Decrease 11 

21. No. teachers employed holding second-grade certificates, 1889 53S 

No. teachers employed holding second-grade certificates. 1890 747 

Increase 209 

22. No. teachers holding fhird-grade certificates, 1889 312 

No. teachers holding third-grade certificates, 1890 569 

Increase 257 

33. No. males enrolled in private schools, 1889 2, 393 

No. males enrolled in private schools, 1890 2, 356 

Decrease 37 

21. No. females enrolled in private schools, 1889 2,738 

No. females enrolled in private schools, 1890 2, 706 

Decrease 32 

25. No. males not attending any school, 1889 14, 656 

No. males not attending any school, 1890 13, 932 



Decrease 724 

26. No. females not attending any school, 1&89 14, 143 

No. females not attending any school, 1890 13, 152 



27. No. teachers employed in private schools during the year 1889 290 

No. teachers employed in private schools during, the year 1890 262 

Decrease 28 

28. Average salary paid county superintendents during the year 1889 S 483 08 

Average salary paid county superintendents during the year 1890 489 20 

Increase 6 12 
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FINANCIAL EXHIBIT— RECEIPTS. 

29. Amount of funds in hands of district clerks at beginning of year 1889 S 163, 288 84 

Amoitnt of funds in hands of district clerks at beginning of year 1890 167,755 19 

Increase 9 4, 466 35 

30. Amount raised by district tax, 1889 S 172,639 98 

Amount raised by district tax, 1890 229,471 71 

Increase $ 56, 831 73 

31. Amount raised by 5-mill county tax, 1889 S 416,91150 

Amount raised by 5-mill county tax, 1890 411,765 03 



Decrease ^ S 5,146 47 

32. Amount received by counties from State school fund, 1889 S 115,364 48 

Amount received by counties from State school fund, 1890 151,187 52 

Increase S 35, 823 04 

33. Amount raised by rate bills, 1889 $ 8,931 37 

Amount raised by rate bills, 1890 28, 249 24 

Increase 8 19,317 87 

34. Amount received from all other sources during 1889 S 74, 529 70 

Amount received from all other sources during 1890 83,664 15 

Increase ___$ 9,134 45 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

35. Amount paid for teachers* salaries, 1889 $ 506,594 90 

Amount paid for teachers' salaries, 1890 563,593 54 

Increase $ 56,998 64 

36. Amount paid out for repairs on school houses and premises, 1889 S 21,184 34 

Amount paid out for repairs on school houses and premises, 1890 32, 966 56 

Increase $ 11, 782 22 

37. Amount paid for school furniture, 1889 $ 18,623 46 

Amount paid for school furniture, 1890 29, 851 89 



Increase $ 11, 228 43 

38. Amount paid for incidentals, 1889 S 23,360 88 

Amount paid for incidentals, 1890 34,220 63 

Increase $ 10,859 75 

39. Amount paid for school apparatus. 1889 S 6,017 60 

Amount paid for school apparatus, 1890 14,205 73 

Increase $ 8, 188 13 

40. Amount paid for school house sites, 1889 $ 1,328 05 

Amount paid for school house sites, 1890 12,305 97 

Increase $ 10,977 97 

41. Amount paid for school houses, 1889 $ 84, 115 87 

Amount paid for school houses, 1890 103,665 77 

Increase , .—,.- $ 19, 549 90 
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TABLE XVI.— DISTRIBUTION OF THE COMMON SCHOOL 
FUND INTEREST FOR 1889 AND 1890. 



Xame of County. 



1889. 



1890. 



Per Capita. 



Total. 



Per Capita. 



Total. 



Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas . 

Clat&op 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook 

Curry 

Douglas 

Grant 

Gilliam 

Harney 

Jackson 

Josephine- 
Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook _. 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington. 
Yamhill 



$ 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 



Totals 



2,721 60 
4,551 40 
7,417 20 
2,8:^2 20 
1,925 00 
4,065 00 
1,738 80 
820 40 
5,787 60 
2,465 40 
1,996 40 
922 60 
5,843 60 
2,0r)2 20 
1,275 40 
1,103 20 
6, 770 40 
7,971 60 
1,120 00 

10, :W 80 
2,123 80 

19,643 40 
3,943 80 
970 20 
1,170 40 
6,700 40 
4,764 20 
2,060 80 
4,233 60 
5,895 40 
5, 133 80 



S 130,337 20 



s 



45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 



1 45 



s 



2,892 75 
4,954 65 
8,552 10 
2,998 60 
2,186 60 
4.673 35 
1,695 05 
938 15 
6,436 55 
2,509 95 
1,983 60 
1,094 75 
6,300 25 
2,480 95 
1,270 20 
1,186 10 
8,040 25 
8,876 90 
1,164 35 

11,524 60 
2,192 44 

22,422 80 
4,212 25 
865 65 
1,468 85 
6,973 05 
5,592 65 
2,190 95 
4,331 15 
6,587 35 
5,775 35 



« 144,372 15 



STATB INSTITUTIONS. 



STATE UNIVERSITY, STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS, SCHOOL FOR THE 

BLIND, SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES 



y 



STATE UNIVERSITY, EUGENE CITY. 



COLLEGIATE COURSE. 



FACULTY. 



JOHN W. JOHNSON, A. M., President, 
Professor of Ethics and Latin. 

MARK BAILEY, Ph. D., 

Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

THOMAS CONDON, Ph. D., 

Professor of History, Gteology and Natural History. 

GEORGE H. COLLIER, LL. D., 

Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

JOHN STRAUB, A. M., 

Professor of Greek and Modem Languages. 

BENJAMIN J. HAWTHORNE, A. M., 

Professor of Mental Philosophy and English Literature. 

LUELLA C. CARSON, 

Professor of Rhetoric and Elocution. 

FRANK A. HUFFER, A. B., 

Tutor. 

S. E. McCLURE, A. M., 

Tutor. 
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L'AW SCHOOL. 



FACULTY. 

RICHARD H. THORNTON, LL. B., 

Of the Oregon Bar, Lecturer on the Common Law, the Law of Ck>iitracts, 

and the Law of Evidence. 

HON. MATTHEW P. DEADY, LL. D., 

U. S. District Judge, Lecturer on Constitutional Law. 

HON. C. B. BELLINGER, 
Formerly Judge of the Supreme Court of Oregon, Lecturer on Equity. 

HON. L. L. Mc ARTHUR, 

Formerly Judge of the Supreme Court of Oregon, Lecturer on Pleadings. 



FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 



HON. MATTHEW P. DEADY, LL. D., 

President of the Board of Begents ; Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 

S. E. JOSEPHI, M. D.,! 

Dean of the Faculty ; Professor of Obstetrics and Psychological Medicine. 

CURTIS C. STRONG, M. D., 

Secretary of the Faculty ; Professor of Gynecology and Clinical Surgery. 

HOLT C. WILSON, M. D., 

Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 

OTTO S. BINSWANGER, M. D., 

Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

K. A. J. MACKENZIE, M. D., 

4 

Professor of Theory and Practice of Clinical Medicine. 

A. C. PANTON, M. D., 
Professor of General and Descriptive Anatomy. 



/^ 
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J. p. BELL, M. D., 

Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

M. A. FLINN, M. D., 

Professor of Ptiysiology. 

G. M. WELLS, M. D., 

Professor of Diseases of Cliildreii. 

HENRY E. JONES, M. D., 

Professor of Clinical Gynecology. 

W. H. SAYLOR, M. D., 

Professor of Diseases of Genito-Urinary Organs and Clinical Surgery. 

A. J. GIESY, M. D., 
Professor of Dermatology and Hygiene. 

F. B. EATON, M. D., 

Professor of Diseases of Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 

WM. JONES, M. D., 
Professor of Clinical Surgery. 



SPECIAL LECTURES. 



A. E. MACKAY, M. D., 

Lecturer on Microscopy and Histology. 

J. M. P. CHALMERS, M. D., 

Lectvu-er on General Pathology. 

GEORGE F. WILSON, M. D., 

Lecturer on Operative and Military Surgery. 

RICHARD NUNN, M. D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 



The university of Oregon, by an act of the State legislature, was 
founded and located at Eugene in 1872, and it was opened for the 
reception of students and giving instruction in 1876. 

The management of its affairs is placed in a board or regents, ap- 
pointed for a term of twelve years, by the Governor of the State 
and confirmed by the State senate. The board of regents confers 
such degrees and grants such diplomas as other universities are 
wont to confer and grant. 

The permanent endowment of the university consists of eighty 
thousand dollars, realized from the sale of the land granted to the 
State by the general government for the purpose of establishing a 
university, and a fund of fifty thousand dollars generously donated 
the university by Mr. Henry Villard, and an annual income from 
the State of one-seventh of a mill on all taxable property. 

LOCATION. 

The university is located at Eugene, Lane county, Oregon, one 
hundred and twenty miles south of Portland, on the Oregon & Cal- 
ifornia Railroad. Eugene is the county seat of Lane county, has 
four thousand inhabitants, and is situated amidst scenery of much 
natural beauty. The university campus lies southeast of Eugene, 
about one mile from the city postofiice, and contains some eighteen 
acres of land. 

BUILDINGS. 

The university has on its campus three brick buildings. One 
was erected in part by the citizens of Lane county and finished by 
tlie State. It is one hundred and fifty feet long, fifty-four feet wide, 
and three stories high, besides the basement. The second building, 
named by the regents " Villard Hall,^^ is made of brick, and has a 
concrete finish on the outside. It is one hundred and fifteen feet 
in length, sixty nine feet wide, and two stories high above the base- 
ment. The third brick building was erected by the regents in 1889, 
at a cost of about four thousand five hundred dollars, for a gym- 
nasium. It contains the most approved apparatus for exercise. 

A brick observatory, on an eminence convenient to the university, 
has been erected by the regents at a cost of about four thousand 
dollars. 

LIBRARY. 

The university library occupies a room in Villard hall, and con- 
tains at present about three thousand volumes. A part of the books 
was bought at a cost of one thousand dollars by Mr. Henry Villard. 
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Another part has since been bought at a cost of seven hundred dol- 
lars, out of the income from the Villard endowment fund. The 
annual sum coming fn>m the Villard fund for the purchase of books 
for the library is four hundred dollars. This money is now spent in 
buying books of reference for the use of the university. 

Through the influence of Hon. J. N. Dolph, Oregon's United States 
Sen'ator, the library lias been made the depository of all documents 
published by the general government at AVashiugton, In the library 
room may also be found a large number of magazines, reviews and 
other periodicals published in England and America. There is no 
charge for the use of all tliese books and periodicals. 

Much might be done towards preparing this university for the 
place it ought and must fill iu the future growth of the intellectual 
powef of our State, if some man or men would, out of their abund- 
ance, give the university a library endowment fund. 
APPARATUS 

The university has about two thousand dollars' worth of mathe- 
matical instruments. Students in surveying and engineering, by 
means of the solar Jcompass and engineer's transit, can become ac- 
quainted with practical field work in their department, and by 
means of the sextant and other instruments tliey can learn the ' 
methods of finding the latitude and longitude of any place. 

Students in astronomy will have access for observatory practice 
to the sideral clock, the forty-two-inch astronomical transit and the 
sextant, and with these instruments will be able to find the lati- 
tude and longitude, as well as the exact solar time, of the univer- 
sity building by the methods used by astronomers and navigators. 

The apparatus belonging to the department of physics and chem- 
istry has cost the university more than three thousand dollars, and 
though such a collection ot instruments can never be complete, it 
affords greater facilities for class illustrations than can be found 
elsewhere in the "Great Northwest." 

The departments of geology, mineralogy and natural history are 
provided with large and valuable collections to illustrate their 
teachings. Professor Condon's cabinet is already widely known on < 
on this coast, and and is justly noted for its wonderful record of 
Oregon's former history. 

To this collection, large additions of eastern and foreign minerals 
are yearly made, and the wJiole is freely used in illustrating truth 
to the classes taught in these departments. 



I 



MXrSEUM. 



jLfe respectfully requested j 
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in building up the museum by sending specimens that are inter- 
esting and instructive. 

The articles received will be classified, labeled with the names of 
the contributors and carefully preserved. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

An examination of new students is made in order to ascertain 
their scholarships, and assign them to the classes for which they 
are qualified. An examination of all students is also made at the 
end of each term for the purpose of ascertaining their progress and 
deciding what students shall graduate, or be promoted to higher 
classes. 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 



I. THE CLASSICAL COURSE. 

This course affords opportunity for a careful study of the Latin 
and Greek languages, rich in the accumulated wisdom of the most 
intellectual nations in the past history of our race. It -also gives 
the student access to much of the garnered intellectual wealth of 
of our own English tongue. 

II. THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

This course differs from the preceding in giving special attention 
to the French or (Jerman languages, instead of the Greek, and in 
giving a wider range to the study of mathematics and some of the 
physical sciences. 

III. THE LITERARY COURSE. 

This course differs from the preceding courses in giving an oppor- 
tunity for the study of the English and Anglo-Saxon languages, 
in place of the Greek of the classical, or the French or German of 
the scientific course; and is an attempt to meet the wants of those 
who think that a higher discipline of the mind can be obtained 
from the study of the English language than from the study of 
Greek, German or French. 

Each of these three courses extends through four years of study 
and leads to the same degree of bachelor of arts. 

THE ENGLISH COURSE. 

In accordance with the following resolution of the board of re- 
gents, a four years' English course has been adopted: 

Resolved, That there be established in the university a four years' 
course of study which shall not include Latin, Greek, German or 



French, and any student having pursued such ft course and pasi 
an examination therein satisfactory to the faculty shall be entitleS 
to a certificate of that fact, properly signed by the president of the J 
faculty. 

All students taking a study not in any of these courses will 1 
required to pay tuition. 
The Portland liigh school prepares students to enter the university. J 
The public schools of Eugene will also prepare students for the I 
university. 

PARTIAL COURSE. 

Students who have no wish, or are not able from any cause, to 1 
take any of the above courses, will be permitted lo select and pursue 1 
such studies in any of the regular courses as they may wish, j 
approved by the faculty. Such student, at any time, may receive a 1 
certificate, signed by the president, stating the branches studied. ] 

All candidates for admission to any of these courses will bej 
required to pass a satisfactory examination. 



AMENDMENTS 



TO AN ACT ENTITLED "AN ACT TO AID IN THE SUPPORT! 
OP THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON." 

Be it enade-d by the Legislative Assembly of Hie Stat^ of Oregon 

Section 1. That section 1 of an act entitled, '"An act to aid ia 
the support of the university of Oregon," approved October 17, 
1882, be and the same is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Section 1. That there is hereby levied an annual tax of one- 
seventli of one mill on the dollar upon all the taxable property 
within this State for university purposes, to be levied and collected, 
as other taxes are levied and collected, and the fund arising there- 
from shall be paid into the State treasury and kept separate from 
other funds, and shall be known as the university fund. 

Section 2. That the funds arising from said tax, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, be and the same is hereby appropri- 
ated annually for the support and maintenance of the university 
of Oregon and to keep the building, grounds and other property 
thereof in repair and make needed improvements thereto ; and that 
from and after the first day of .January, 1890, no charge or fee what- 
ever shall be made or collected from any person or persons, resi- 
's of this State, who possess the necessary qualifications to enter 



] 
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said university, for tuition in any of the literary departnaents 
thereof; provided, a sum not to exceed ten dollars a year ma^'' be 
collected from each student for incidental expenses. 

Section 3. That section 3 of said act be amended to read as fol- 
lows : 

Section 3. That the money in this act appropriated shall be 
drawn quarterly by the regents of said universty for the purpose of 
paying any deficiency that may exist in the payment of any of the 
items for which the same is appropriated, which deficiency shall be 
certified to the Secretary of State by the executive committee of said 
regents. 

Section 4. That section 4 of said act to aid in the support of the 
university of Oregon be and the same is hereby repealed. 



STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



CORVALLIS, OREGON, 



FACULTY. 



B. L. ARNOLD, A. M., 

President and Professor of English. 

JOHN D. LETCHER, C. E., 
Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, and of Military Science and 

Tactics. 

F. BEROHTOLD, A. M., 
Professor of Grammar, History, Drawing and Music. 

MARGARET SNELL, M. D., 
Professor of Household Economy and Hygiene. 

GRANT A. COVELL, M. S., 
Professor of Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering. 

F. L. WASHBURXE, A. B., (Harvard.) 
Professor of Zoology and Etomology. 
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H. T. FRENCH, M. S., 

Professor of Agriculture. 

E. ^. LAKE, M. S., 

Professor of Botany. 

P. HERBERT IRISH, Ph. D., 

Professor of Chemistry. 

GEORGE COOTE, 

Instructor in Horticulture. 

W. W. BRISTOW, A. B., 

Principal of Preparatory Department and Professor of Book-keeping. 



LOCATION. 



The agricultural college of Oregon is located ^t Corvallis, in Ben- 
ton county, one of the most beautiful spots in the Willamette valley. 
Corvallis is very healthfully situated, and has enjoyed a striking 
immunity from dangerous epidemics. The town is well supplied 
with churches, and has an intelligent any cultured population ; it is 
accessible from the east and west by the Oregon Pacific railroad, and 
from the north and south bv the Southern Pacific railroad. 



BUILDINGS. 



The college building is new and commodious, and is unsurpassed 
for beauty of situation. 

MECHANICAL BUILDING. 

A mechanical building has been erected and furnished with tools 
and other means for giving instruction in the mechanic arts, such 
as joining, turning, forging, machine work, etc. The student is taught 
to draw his design and work to the drawing, and to perform all the 
elementary operations of constructive work in the various depart- 
ments of mechanical industry. 

BOARDING HALL AND DORMITORY. 

We call special attention to this feature of the institution; a large, 
commodious building has been erected for the boys,'the, object of 
which is to provide for students cheap board and lodging, at a cost 
not exceeding two and one-half dollars a week, and like accommoda- 
tions have been provided for the girls in a separate building. Stud- 
ents can earn enough on the farm to pay a large part of their 
expenses during the year. 
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POSTOFFICE, EXPRESS AND TELEGRAPH. 

The postoflSce address is Corvallis, Benton county, Oregon. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company and Wells, Fargo & Com- 
panv's Express each has an office in Corvallis, and the latter has 
kindly consented to carry over its lines, free of charge, objects 
intended for and addressed to the State agricultural college, for its 
mineral cabinet and museum. 

CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION TO THE PREPARATORY DE- 
PARTMENT. 

1. The applicant must be fifteen years old. 

2. He must pass a satisfactory examination in reading, writing, 
spelling, elementary geography, and in arithmetic to percentage. 

TO THE FIRST YEARNS COLLEGE CLASS. 

1. The applicant must pass a satisfactory examination in read- 
ing, writing, spelling, geography, arithmetic and elementary gram- 
mar. 

2. Tuition in each case must be paid ifi advance. 

STATE STUDENTS. 

The following is the law relating to this subject, and is found on 
page 12, section 8, of the general laws of 1885 : 

NUMBER FOR EACH COUNTY. 

"Until the legislative assembly shall otherwise direct, each' sena- 
torial and representative district in this State shall be entitled to 
gratuitous instruction for as many pupils as said district now has 
of senators and representatives in the legis lative assembly, and also 
each county in the State shall be entitled to one free scholarship in 
said college, all of whom shall be selected as follows :" 

METHOD OF APPOINTMENT. 

"The county school superintendent in each county shall receive' 
and register the names of all the applicants for admission nomi- 
nated by the senators or representatives of that county, and shall 
present the same to the county court, sitting for the transaction of 
county business, and from the applicants found to possess the 
requisite qualifications, the number of pupils to which such county 
is entitled shall be selected by lot." 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

"The persons so selected shall be residents of the county for which 
they are selected, and shall possess such educational and other qual- 
ifications as the board of regents may prescribe." 
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VACANCIES. 

"Vacancies occurring shall also be filled by tbe county court aa 
hereinbefore provided," 

JOINT SENAT0B8. 

"In senatorial and representative districts composed of more than 
one county, the senator or representative for that district shall have 
the power to nominate or appoint one student for such district, who 
shall be received in said college on the same terms as the students 
appointed by the county court." 

FEMALES TO BE APPOINTED. 

"One-third of said students appointed as aforesaid may be 
females." 

Each applicant for a free scholarship must apply to the Senator 
or Representative of his county and be appointed by him. His ap- 
pointment must then be forwarded to the county superintendent of 
schools of that county, who ^'ill examine the applicant; and, if he 
is found prepared to enter the college, hia name will be handed to 
the county judge by the county school superintendent during the 
session of the county court. The county judge then selecta the num- 
ber to which his county ia entitled, by lot, and issues appointments 
to the applicants thus selected. 

EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 

The work of the station will he a prominent feature of the insti- 
tution. Bulletins will he issued in the near future,giving such infor- 
mation as may be thought of interest and importance to the public. 

The course of study will be in strict accordance with the act of 
congress constituting the experiment station, namely: 

Section 2. That it shall be the object and duty of said experiment 
station to conduct original researches or verify experiments on tbe 
physiology of plants and animals; the diseases to which they are 
severally subject, with the remedies for the same ; the chemical com- 
position of useful plants at their different stages of growth ; the com- 
parative advantages of rotative cropping as pursued under a varying 
series of crops ; tlie capacity of new plants or trees for acclimation ; 
the analysis of soils and water; the chemical composition of manures, 
natural or artificial, with experiments designed to test their compar- 
ative effects on crops of different kinds ; the adaptation and value of 
grasses and forage plants; the composition and digestibility of the 
different kinds of food for domestic animals; the scientific and e 
nomic questions iuvolved in the production of butter and cheese, and 
such other researches or experiments bearing directly on the agri- 
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cultural industry of the United States as may in each case be deemed 
advisable, having due regard to the varying conditions and needs of 
the respective states and territories. 

DEGREES, ETC. 

Students in the agricultural course must take one term each in 
wood and iron work in the shops. Students in the agricultural or 
scientific course may take Latin, French or German during the 
second and third years, provided it does not conflict with the regu- 
lar course of studies. 

In the mechanical department, during the fourth year, special 
studies in mechanics will be assigned by the professor, and the 
students may take Latin, French or German during the second, 
third and fourth years, provided it does not conflict with the regu- 
lar course of studies. 

The agricultural course of three years leads to the degree of bach- 
elor of agricultural science; the household economy course of three 
years, to the degree of bachelor of household economy ; the mechan- 
ical course of four years, to the degree of bachelor of mechanical 
engineering; the scientific course of four years, to the degree of 
bachelor of science; the literary course of four years, to the degree 
of bachelor of letters. 

The degrees of bachelor of household economy and bachelor of 
letters are only conferred upon ladies. 



CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 



TO THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

1. The applicant must be fifteen years old. 

2. He must pass a satisfactory examination in reading, writing, 
spelling, elementary geography, and in arithmetic to percentage. 

TO THE FIRST YEAR'S COLLEGE CLASS. 

1. The applicant must pass a satisfactory examination in reading, 
writing, spelling, geography, arithmetic and elementary gramnaar. 

2. Tuition in each case must be paid in advance. 



EXPENSES. 



TUITION. 

Tuition is five dollars per term, or fifteen dollars per session for 
each student. 
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State students (those holding appointments) have free tuition. 

BOARD AND LODGING. 

Board and lodging may be obtained in good families for three 
and a half or four dollars a week. 

Board and lodging in the dormitory may be had at two and one- 
quarter dollars per week. 

The estimated expenses are as follows: 

Board, at $2.25 per week $ 95 00 

Tuition . 15 00 

Uniform (coat, pants, vest and cap), about IG 00 

Books, fuel, light, washing, etc 24 00 

Total for year $150 00 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 



MONMOUTH, OREGON. 



FACULTY. 



P. L. CAMPBELL, A. B., 

President and Professor of Didactics and Latin. 

J. M. POWELL, A. M., 

Professor of Mathematics. 

Miss SARAH TUTHILL, 

Professor of Literature and Elocution. 

SOLON SHEDD, B. S., 

Professor of Natural Science and Book-keeping. 

Miss BESSIE M. GIBSON, 

Teacher of Drawing and Painting. 

Miss JULIA H. BARRETT, 

Teacher of Music. 
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W. A. WANN, 

Assistant Teacher of Mathematics. 

SOLON SHEDD, 

Secretary of the Faculty. 
Assistant Teachers, 

MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR CLASS. 

J. L. DUNN, 

Professor of Mathematics and Physics. 

At the annual meeting of the board of trustees in June, Professor 
J. M. Powell was elected vice-president of the normal school. 



THE OREGON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



The State normal school has now been in operation at Monmouth 
seven years. The extent to which the necessity for such a school in 
the State was felt is seen by the fact that as soon as the school was 
organized, students from different parts of the State began to gather 
in to enjoy the advantages of normal training. During the first 
year 104 students were enrolled. These going forth with the en- 
thusiasm that the normal school always gives its students, and with 
the work of the school becoming better known, caused the enroll- 
ment during the second year to more than double that of the first 
year, there being 216 students enrolled. The students of the second 
year came from sixteen of the twenty-five counties of the State, so 
that the influence of the work began to b^ felt generally. Every- 
thing indicated a similar rate of increase for the third year, but the 
destruction of the crops by the rain, low priced of grain, and conse- 
(^uent " hard times," so affecting all branches of business, particu- 
larly schools, prevented the expected increase, yet the enrollnaeut 
for the year was 202. 

The fourth year was one of great prosperity. Though the hard 
times of the former year continued to oppress the country, students 
came from all parts of the State, as well as from adjoining territo- 
ries, so that the number of students enrolled was 227. 

The fifth year showed a healthy growth from former years. The 
year opened with a good attendance, which was increased by later 
arrivals, until the enrollment reached the gratifying number 261. 

The sixth year the attendance was so lai^e that it was found nee- 
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essary to droi) all the lower grades, and tlms suspend the model 
school until our new building slionld be completed. This caused 
the appearance of a decrease in numbers, when in reality the num- 
ber of normal students-had increased. With the increase in stu- 
dents the enthusiasm became greater throughout; so that the work 
of this year surpassed all that had preceded. Omitling nil pupils 
in the lower grades, the attendance this year was 197. 

The eighth year, just closed, has far surpassed all others in num- 
bers, enthusiasm and good work. One marked improvement is that 
the attendance holds out better to the end of the year. Students 
are seeing more clearly the importance of attending a full year at a , 
time. This makes their work more thorough and more systematic. . 
There has been an attendance this year of 2Hi different students. 
The indication is that with our new building and the inoreasing 
popularity of the school, the growth for the coming year will be 
greater than ever before. 

Our normal graduates are tilling various important positions in 
the schools of this and other states, as will be seen by referring to 
the names of graduates on page five. These are doing their duties 
in the class-room, and helping to advance the genera! educational 
interests of the State in a way that argues more for the normal 
school than any words can do. Hundreds of undergraduates are 
engaged in teaching and doing good work. 

In this connection it ia pleasant to note the hearty cooperation of 
the State Superintendent, the State board of education, and county 
superintendents throughout the State. All these, gentlemen show 
the interest they feel in the success of the schools of our State by 
encouraging the State normal school in its work of preparing better 
teachers. The result of this hearty cooperation of those in charge 
of our educational work in the State with the normal school, must 
be great good to the public schools, and through them to the people , 
of the entire State. 

In the biennial report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- > 
tion, Hon. E. B. McElroy makes the following unanswerable argu- 
ment for ihe normal school: 

" The great majority of children in this State must be educated 
in the public schools. Poor instruction is disastrous in our primary 
schools. The necessity of trained teachers is apparent when we ' 
consider that the first steps of the child are the most important, as 
well as tlie most difficult. Here it is tliat the skill and experience 
of our best teachers should be applied. It is a groat mistake to 
suppose that "auj- one can teach a primary school," and as a result 
of placing mere novices in charge of young children incalculable 
injury ia often done. The importance of doing good work in the i 
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primary school is evident, and it is equally clear that special train- 
ing, culture and discipline of the teacher are necessary in order to 
produce the best result. 

"In the 1,140 school districts reporting this year, 43,157 pupils are 
reported as having been enrolled. The magnitude of the work of 
instructing these children cannot be measured. These 1,146 schools 
have undoubtedly accomplished a vast good, notwithstanding the 
numerous obstacles in the way of improvement, such as the short 
terms, frequent changes of teachers, low salaries, irregular attend- 
ance and tardiness of pupils, want of cooperation on the part of 
school officers and parents, etc. At the same time, it is evident that 
had all these schools been under the management of trained teachers, 
equally conscientious and earnest with the present ones, the result 
would have been still more satisfactory and useful. Improve the 
teachei's and you improve the schools J^ 

The work of the normal school is especially that of preparing 
teachers for the duties of the class-room, either in graded or ungraded 
schools, high schools or colleges. The subject matter of a carefuUj'' 
prepared course of study is most thoroughly and systematically 
taught, but school management and the methods of teaching con- 
stitute the prominent and distinctive feature of the normal school. 
In the college the studies are pursued from the standpoint of the 
learner, while in the normal school a twofold view of the subject is 
obtained: first, from the standpoint of the learner, and then from 
the standpoint of the teacher. More than this, every recitation is an 
answer to the question, "How shall J teach this subject?" In addi- 
tion to this, regular professional classes are organized, which meet 
dailv for recitation in the science of education and the art of teach- 
ing, as presented by the ablest writers on the subject, aided by lectures 
from the faculty, full discussion in the class, and practice teaching 

in the school. 

HISTOEY OF NORMAL 8CHOOLS. 

The first normal school of which we have any accurate account 
Avas founded in 1861 by the Abbe de la Salle, canon of the cathedral 
at Rheims. 

In 1687 Francke, one of Germany's most illustrious educators, 
established a teachers' class, composed of poor students who paid 
for their tuition by assisting him in his work of instruction. In 
1704 he selected from his class twelve teachers who were trained by 
him for two years, and who exhibited such an aptness to teach that 
the school through them became famous, hundreds coming to it to 
study his improved methods. 

Hecker, a pupil of Francke, established a training school at Stettin 
in 1735, and another in Berlin in 1748. Frederick the Great, under 
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whose patronage he worked, establislied a special training of teachers, 
thus laying a foundation of the thorough professionjil training, as 
indispensable to the teacher aa the hospitai to the inexperienced 
physician. 

Gradually the system spread over the greater part of Europe, and ] 
since 1843 has been introduced into the remaining countries of 
Europe, into North and South America, into British India and I 
Japan. The number reported in 1875 is as follows: Itah', 115; | 
Prussia, ] 01 ; other German States, 73 ; England, 41; Belgium, 33; 
Switzerland, 32; British India, 104; and the rest in proportion. | 

NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 6TATES. 

Massacliusetts established the first normat school in the United 
States, the Prussian system having been made familiar to the people 
uf New England by Rev. Charles Brooks, who became so deeply 
interested in the system that he resolved to investigate it for him- 
self, and went to Europe for that purpose. 

After his return he spent several years endeavoring to disseminate 
his ideas concerning the importance of normal schools, and sacceeded , 
ill enlisting in the cause many able men, among whom were Horace 
Mann, John Quincy Adams and Daniel Webster. Finally thelegis- I 
Juture of Massachusetts established a State board of education, with j 
Horace Maun as secretary, and made an appropriation to establish ] 
two normal schools.. 

In 1834 the public school society of the city of New York founded 
a Saturday normal school, but this was only a high school iu which 
the elementary branches were taught. 

In 1823 a normal school of a private character was opened by S. i 
R. Hall, but it was not until 1839 that the first normal school was 
established at Lexington, Massachusetts, under the principalship of ] 
Cyrus Pierce. I 

Since 1840 these schools have been growing in number and iu- | 
fluence, until at the present time there are are 156. They employ I 
1,227 instructors, and enroll 39,669 students. j 

Normal schools are no longer an experiment. They have long I 
ago passed the experimental stage, and taken a high position as a I 
factor in our-educational system. They are highly appreciated by 1 
the people, because of all schools supported by tlie State the normal | 
schools most directly affect the welfare of all. 

Tiie large and increasing appropriations of money made for the ' 
support of normal schools in those States where they have had a 
thorough trial show the estimation in which thfv arc held on their 
merits. 
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The necessity for such a school in the State of £)regon was deeply 
felt by those who had labored for the advancement of popular edu- 
cation in the State, until provision was made for the State normal 
school by the legislative assembly of 1882. While we believe the 
system adopted in this State is far from what it should be, and 
while we invite the friends of public schools to assist us in improv- 
ing the system through better legislation, our State normal school 
is a grand success, notwithstanding the imperfection of the S3-stem. 

Experience has proved thai a normal school under the care and 
direction of the State, is a necessary part of a State educational sys- 
tem; that good schools cannot be had without properly trained 
teachers, and to supply these no agency has been found so efficient 
as properly conducted normal schools, where education is taught as 
a science and teaching as an art. Connected with this strictly pro- 
fessional work is necessarily such a literary course as will prepare 
students for teaching the various branches. The literary course is 
best taken in the normal school, for teachers naturally incline to 
teach as they have been taught, and the task of unlearning the 
wrong methods that have been acquired is frequently the greatest 
obstacle in the way of success in the school room. As an economic 
measure the normal school is important to every citizen of the 
State. For want of proper professional training, a large percentage 
of young teachers make so poor a degree of success that the money 
j)aid to them is little better than thrown away, and any of them 
would do nmch better work by having the proper methods at hand. 
The training that the normal school gives will more than double 
the efficiency of our public school teachers, so that the money ex- 
i:)ende(l will produce correspondingly increased results in the intel- 
lectual, moral and physical development of the young. Oregon 
expends on her jmblic schools nearly a million dollars annually. 
If, through the instrumentality of normal schools, the result of the 
public schools is doubled, it is equivalent to adding a million dol- 
lars annually to our school fund. This is too important a matter 
to be overlooked by any citizen of the State. School officers should 
be especially careful to see that the teachers whom th«y employ 
shall either have large and successful experience of their own or 
have such a professional training as wall insure their success. 
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Monmouth, the seat of tlie Oregon State normal school, is in Polk 
county, two miles west of the Willainette river, fourteen miles south- 
west of Salem by road, and seveaty miles from Portland by rail. It 
is on a rich, rolling prairie, dotted with groves of oak and fir. On 
the west the Coast range of mountains, with the intervening foot- 
hills, presents a scene of beauty not to be surpassed anywhere. On 
the east is first a range of hills at a distance of seven miles, varying 
from 500 to 1,000 feet in height, through which the Willamette river 
has cut its way at Eola. Beyond these iiills, at a distance of forty 
miles, is the Cascade range, with Mount Hood, Mount Jefferson and 
the Three Sisters lifting their snow-capped summits about two miles 
in vertical height. Eiist of the normal buildings, within two and 
one-half miles, are two lines of railway, one passing through Mon- 
mouth and one through Independence, on both of which the trains 
are in plain view from the normal buildings, as well as the .boats 
plying the Willamette river. Everyone wlio visits Monmouth is 
impressed with the great beauty of the surroundings. 

Monmouth is a village of about 500 inhabitants, devoted to the 
work of education, though business is increasing rapidly, and it is 
one of the best locations for business to be found in this valley. One 
of its most remarkable features is its great health fulness, agues and 
fevers being almost unknown, The sea breeze reaches us very 
gentle, modifying the temperature of the atmosphere, but producing 
no unfavorable effects. 

Saloons, gambling houses, and other dens of vice are strictly pro- 
hibited by town charter and ordinances. It would be difficult to 
conceive more favorable surroundings for such a school as the 
normal. 

HOW TO REACH MONMOUTH. 

Persons coming from Washington or Idaho, Eastern Oregon or 
the lower Columbia river, will come to Portland and take the Port- 
land and Willamette Valley railway (narrow gauge) to Monmouth, 
or take the Oregon and California railway to Independence, and 
thence by motor line two miles to Monmouth. Persons from east of 
the Willamntte river or from Southern Oregon, will go by rail to 
Salem, and thence to Monmouth by stage, which leaves Salem at 
1:30 P. M, daily; or go to Albany on East Side railroad, thence to 
CorvalHs on the Oregon Pacific railroad, tliencc to Independence by 
West Side railroad — in any case reaching Monmouth from all points 
in Western Oregon in one day. 
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NEW BUILDING. 

The new building is a magnilicant brick structure, especially 
designed for and adapted to the work of the normal school. The 
school had grown so large that its buildings were inadequate, and 
so this new and beautiful building has been erected as the gift of 
Polk county to the normal school. It stands on the beautiful site 
where the old chapel stood, and is an ornament both to the town and 
the county that has given money so liberally to build it. It is 116 
feet long and 81 feet wide, and contains ample room for the growing 
demands of the school. 

The gymnasium is a very impc^rtant addition to our work, and is 
a splendid building for the purpose. Though not quite finished, it 
is being used with much profit. It will be completed soon. 

NORMAL DINING HALL. 

Cheap boarding at the dining hall has proven very attractive to 
many students during the past two years. Here good table board is 
furnished at $1.50 per week to those who pay for one term in 
advance, and at $1.75 per week to those who do not pay in advance. 
Unfurnished rooms cost from 25 to 50 cents per week for each student 
when two occupy the same room. Furnished rooms, with any 
amount of furnishing, may be had at higher prices. 

Students may now reduce the cost of living here to from $2.00 to 
$2.50 per week, and live well. Those who prefer to do their own 
cooking can live somewhat cheaper still. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The princij)les of and motives to self-government are faithfully 
I)resented, which, with the present system in all the workings of the 
institution, insure the most orderly conduct. No iron rules are laid 
down, but students are carefully taught to be ladies and gentlemen, 
with the eyes of fellow students and teachers upon them. The 
deportment ot the students has been so good during the past that 
we do not desire any improvement in that direction. Those who 
enter are at once thrown under the wholesome influence of kind 
advice from the faculty, perfect system in all the workings of the 
school, studious habits and good behavior in the students already 
here, and immediately fall into line to do their part, as well as others, 
to help move the pleasant work forward. 

THE SP]XES. 

No distinction is made on account of sex. All have the same 
advantages, do the same work and receive the same degrees. 



OUR PBINCIPLES, 

We believe in and teach patriotism to our noble governaient, but 
ignore all partisan differences. 

We believe in and teach a pure morality as the basis of society 
and the State, but ignore all sectarianism. 

Here persons of whatever political or religious convictions meet ■ 
on a common level to battle against all that is wrong and lift higher 
the standard of true education. 

UN SECTARIAN. 

The normal school is wholly free from sectarian influence. No 
Church has any connection with it or control of it, in any manner 
whatever. Its board of trustees are men eminent in the State, and 
represent every shade of political opinion, and nearly every shade of 
religious opinion. Professors and teachers are selected with refer- 
ence to fitness for the work, and without regard to religious or polit- 
ical connection. Here all creeds stand on a common level. 
TEACHERS FURNISHED. 

School directors and others desiring good teachers should address 
the president. 

LIBRARY. 

The library, by vote of the trustees, is placed under the joint con- 
trol of the h ter a ry societies. All members of the societies have free 
use of the library, and otbers can have the use of it by paying a 
very small sum. The immediate management of the library is 
under the control of the library association, consisting of six mem- 
bers, two from each of the literary societies. The library association 
elects its own officers and librarian and assistant librarian, and takes , 
control of all library business. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

There are five literary societies actively at work. The Hesperian, 
the Websteriau and the Washiugtonian, for young men, and the 
Vespertine and Utopian, for ladies. 

EXPENSES. 

TUITION PER TERM. 

(Xole ihe IKCIDESTAL FEE giim btlow.) 

Xormal, regular or advanced course $5 00 

State students Free. 

Sub-normal, elementary course 2 50 

Busineas course 5 C~ 
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In addition to the above, all students are charged an incidental 
fee of $5 per term, 

NORMAL GRADUATING CLASS OF 1889. 

Kate M. Aiken Albany. 

Minnie A. Brodie Astoria. 

A. J. Buchanan Idaho. 

W. E. Barzee - Monmouth. 

W. O. Cook - Monmouth. 

Nellie Collins Dallas. 

Agnes Denman ^ Corvallis. 

M. F. Fenton Lafayette. 

Ida A. Francis Taulitan. 

Minnie E. Gleason Hubbard. 

Minnie M. Goodrich North Yamhill. 

Sophia Gronnell . Astoria. 

Edwin R. Houston Albany. 

Curtis L. Hawley McCoy. 

Estella M.Lake Pleasant Home. 

Claire B. Lee Salem. 

N. Eva Lee Salem. 

Le Roy Lewis Dayton. 

Ida E. Maxwell Albany. 

J. W. McCullock Monmouth. 

L. Bertha McDaniel Harrisburg. 

Orilla Peters Alsea. 

Evert J. Phillips Corvallis. 

Fannie G. Porter Oregon City. 

Kate I. Porter Oregon City. 

Jay F. Powell Monmouth. 

Ivv M. Robinson Corvallis. 

Edwin M. Smith Monmouth. 

Mabel Sparks Vancouver, Wash. 

Libbie Vaughn Independence. 

Emily P. Voruz lone. 

Emma Whitney Butteville. 

Mav Williamson Wheatland. 

Ida E. Woodcock Grant's Pass. 

Lillian Worth Portland. 

A. J. Whiteacre Monmouth. 

NORMAL GRADUATING CLASS OF 1890. 

B. C. Alton Monmouth. 

Gallic Brodie Astoria. 
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Jennie Blount Albany. 

Mary Blount Albany. 

C. A. Ball—-: Ballston. 

C. W. Barr - Aumsville. 

C. E. Cochrane Summerville. 

W. R. Hawley Eugene City. 

Carrie Hayden Portland. 

E. C. Keyt Perrvdale. 

Ida Keefe Walla Walla. 

Agnes McArthur New Era. 

Maggie McArthur New Era. 

G. T. McArthur New Era. 

Maude Pittenger Hillsboro. 

Ida Porter Shedd. 

G. A. Stanley Monmouth. 

E. W. Shedd Shedd. 

A. W. Vincent Monmouth. 

Mabel Walter Athena. 

Agnes Winnull Independence. 



OREGON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 



DRAIN, OREGON 



FACULTY. 



W. C. HAWLEY, A. B., LL. B., 

President. 

0. C. BROWN, 

Assistant. 

MRS. W. C. HAWLEY, 

Primary. 



Teacher of Music. 

MRS. G. T. RUSSELL, 

Teaciier of Art. 

SENIOR NORMAL CLASS, 

Assistants. 
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LOCATION. 

This school is situated at Drain, on the Oregon and California 
railroad, in Donglas county, Oregon, a beautiful and healthful lo- 
cality, no saloon or other immoral resort can be found. The best 
social and church privileges are enjoyed by all students. 

BOARD. 

Board can be had in private families for $3.00 per week. Rooms 
may be rented and the students board themselves at a very small 
cost. All students will be supplied with places as nearly their 
choice as possible. i 

DEPORTMENT. 

Good behavior is required of all students. This is the iron-clad 
rule. All students have been, and we trust will be, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

STATE DIPLOMAS. 

It should be remembered that this school grants to the graduates 
of the normal course, State diplomas good for six years in any pub- 
lic school of this State, after which, if successful in teaching, they 
are entitled to life diplomas. 

ELOCUTION. 

Elocution will be taught as a science to the entire school. Pri- 
vate elocutionary drill in classes will be 20 cents each, per lesson. 

MUSIC AND ART. 

These branches, so popular and necessary in any young lady's 
education, are under the management of efficient instructors. Their 
abilities and success are a sufficient recommendation. 

TUITION. 

Tuition must be paid in advance. Irregular attendance is a nui- 
sance and must be the student's loss. Yet, time lost by sickness or 
otherwise unavoidably, is transferable and will be credited to the 
student. Money cannot be refunded. 

RATES OF TUITION. 

For ten weeks. For sixteen weeks. 

Primary grade $3 00 $5 GO 

Grammar school (first year) 5 00 8 00 

Grammar school (second year) 7 50 12 00 

Academy 9 00 14 60 

Normal 9 00 14 60 

Normal graduation fee 10 00 
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LENGTH OF TERMS. 

The first and third terras are ten weeks each, and the second 
term is sixteen weeks. The tuition for the long term is pro rata i 
with the shorter terras. 

students can enter school at any time. 

According to lawj an attendance of one school year is required J 
before diploraas can be granted. 

Board can be had at from 82.50 to $3.00 per week. 
COURSE OF STUDY. 

Graduates from the academic department are prepared to e 

the Freshman year of any college in this State. Graduates from ] 

the normal department receive tjtate diplomas good for six years, j 

Text books used are those prescribed by the State. 

PRIMARY GRADE. 

New National First, Second and Third Readers; Primary Arith-v1 
luetic; Oral Geography and Language Lessons; Spelling, Swintou's \ 
Model Word Blanks; Penmanship, SpeQceriau System, Drawing. 
INTERMEDIATE (IRADB. 

First Year — New National Fourth Reader; Monteith's Elemen- 
tary Geography; Fish's Arithmetic, No. 1 ; Spelling, Penmanship, d 
Drawing; Language Lessons. 

Second Year — New National Fifth Reader; Monteith's Compre- I 
hensive Geography; Fish's Arithmetic, No. 2; Sill's English, Met- ( 
calf's Language Exercises; Spelling, Writing and Drawing. 
NORMAL COURSE. 

First Year — Robinson's Algebra; Mngfin's Grammar; Fish's 
Aritliraetic, No. 2; Monteith's Comprehensive Geography; West-' 
lake's How to Write Letters; Barnes' United States History. 

Second Year — Teachers Institute; Clarke's Grammar; Barnes^ 
Ancient History; Young's Government Class Book ; Steel's Physi-' 
ology and Hygiene; Hull's Essentials of Physiology; Steel's Phi-' 
losophy; Brooks' Normal Mental Arithmetic. 

Third Year — Robinson's Geometry ; Hill's Rhetoric ; Wicker- 
sham's Method's of Teaching; Page's Theory and Practice; English 
and American Literature; Bryant & Stratton's Common School 1 
Book-keeping; Sweet's Elocution; Oregon School Law. 
ACADEMIC COURSE. 

Two years of Latin and one of Greek, additional to normal 
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NORMAL GRADUATING CLASS OF 1889. 

Mollie L. McCallister, Mandaue D. Cellars, John N. Davis, Ida I. 
McOallister. 

NORMAL GRADUATING CLASS OF 1890. 

Ella Cooper, Lurenda Cooper. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 



WESTON, OREGON. 



No report has been received from this school for 1890. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 



THE DALLES, OREGON 



No report received for 1890. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 



ASHLAND, OREGON. 



The following students completed the prescribed normal course 
of study in this school, passed the examination required by the 
State board of education, and were awarded the usual diplomas 
and certificates on May 20, 1890 : 

Jennie M. Oliver, Alice B. Sutton, Maud Berry, Agnes E. Devlin, 
Edward A. Sutton, John H. Devlin, George L. Helms, Dora Flem- 
ing, Hope Hunter, John M. Rees. 

No additional report for the current year has been received from 
this school. 
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OREGON SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 



SALEM, OREGON, 



FACULTY. 



Miss Olive M. Capwell — Superintendent. 

Miss Maggie J. McFadden — Assistant Teacher and Matron. 

Miss Pearl Scott — Music Teacher. 

Dr. L. L. Rowland — Attending Physician. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

His Excellency, Sylvester Pennoyer— ^Governor. 

Hon. Geo. W. McBride — Secretary of State. 

Hon. E. B. McElroy — Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

REMARKS. 

I have visited this school frequently during the past two years, 
and have found the teachers and pupils diligently employed in 
their daily tasks. The children were found to be happy and con- 
tented. The school promises well for the next year. I recommend 
that the usual appropriation be made for the support and advance- 
ment of the school for the next two years, and, in this connection, 
I would suggest that special provision be made for industrial train- 
ing in the school. The following summary of statistics is compiled 
from the reports of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for the years 1887-8, and will indicate what is being done by other 
States in this direction : 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 
Of the Music and Industrial Departments of Schools for the Blind. 



Name or Scbool. 



i 

i 1 



7 College for Ibe Blind.. 



V Keutucky lastiiuUoQ 

MuTland School 

1 Mar; land Scbool Rw Colored .. 

2 Perkins Instllutlon 

3 Bobool fitr Blind, laming 

4 Uiuneaotii Bchool. 



urfScI 



7 Nebra^ia Inulmtlon .. 



North CnrolliuiIuBtltatloii 

1 Ohio Institution 

2 Oregon InWltute _ 

3 Pennsylvania Instltalloii 



r. ' 



- ^1 
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OREGON SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES. 



SALEM, OREGON. 



Established and maintained for the free education of the deaf^ 
children of the State. 

Pupils must be of proper school oge aad sound in body and 
mind. 

Parents are required to furnish clothing and bedding and to pay 
traveling expenses. 

The older pupils _are required to assist in the light work of the 
institution. 

The discipline of the school is kindlv, but firm, and pupils who 
refuse to obey its rules will be returoed to tbeir homes. 

There is no vacation during the Christmas holidays, and parents^ 
are urged not to take their children home at that inclemert and 
uncertain season. 

The school is governed by a board of nine directors, and the; 
Governor^ Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion are by law constituted a board of visitors. 

The present officers are: 

P. S. Knight — Superintendent, 

Benjamin Irving — Head teacher. 

Glenn A. Pierson and Lizzie Early — Assistants. 

Eleanor 8. Knight — Matron, 

Board of Directors — Werner Breyman, J. I. Thompson, Geo. H. 
Burnett, J. B. Stump, J. H. Albert, J. C. Thompson, Salem; Henry 
Failing, C. B. Bellinger, Wra. M. Ladd, Portland. 

REMAJRKS. 

I have visited this scliool, and Jiave observed with pleasure the 
skill and interest manifested by the pupils in the several classes of 
instruction. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial work of the school is gradually being extendecfi 
and developed. The printing department is well advanced, 
the pupils learn practical printing, and they are now editinj 
printing an excellent monthly paper called " The Sign." 
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CHARTERED EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 



UNIYERSITIES, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES. 



ACADEMY OF THE SACRED HEART. 



SALEM. OREGON. 



Under the direction of the Sisters of the Holy Names of 2 
and Mary, Saiem, Oregon. 

The object of this institution is to educate young ladies in all the 
useful and ornauiental branches generally taught in the most 
approved schools. The building is among the finest in the Btate 
for educational purposes. It is well- ventilated, heated by hot air 
furnaces, and lighted by gas, while the location is all that could be 
desired. The library is very select; and the cabinet contains a 
variety of valuable specimens, some from the most distant localities. 
The moral and intellectual improvement of the jjupila is attended 
to with the greatest solicitude, and the most devoted attention paid 
to their domestic comfort. At all hours the young ladies are under 
the watchful care and government of their teachers. Pupils of I 
every religious denomination are indiscriminately received, and all , 
interference with their religious convictions carefully avoided. Good 
order, however, requires that all should conform to the general 
regulations of the institution. The scholastic year commences at i 
the en4 of August, and terminates about the middle of June. It is , 
divided mto four terms of ten weeks each. Payments are to be made ■' 
quarterly in advance. Pupils are received at any time; and charged 
only from date of entrance. When parents or guardians desire to 
withdraw their children or wards, they are requested to give timely ' 
notice, settle all accounts, and forward money to defray traveling 
expenses. A short vacation is generally granted at Christmas. 

The course of instruction embraces the various branches which 
constitute the elementary and higher departments of education. 
Bulletins, showing the result of the written examinations, etc., of 
pupils, are transmitted to parents or guardians at the end of each 
term. Besides the usual class exercises in elocution, literary societies 
are organized to engender and foster in the youthful mind a taste '1 
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for the truly good and beautiful in refined literature. Weekly 
instructions are given in the rules of etiquette, and all that consti- 
tutes correct lady-like deportment. Gold medals and diploncias are 
conferred on those who satisfactorily complete the studies of the 
prescribed course. The musical department receives the most exact 
attention, and has long been appreciated by the music-loving friends 
of the institution. Thorough bass and harmony are taught accord- 
ing to the most approved methods, and lessons in the art of reading 
music are also given. (Jratuitous lessons are given in plain and 
ornamental needle work, embroidery, knitting, crochet, bead work, 
etc. French, Latin and industrial drawing do not form extra 
cliarges. No deduction is made for partial absence or withdrawal 
of a pupil before the expiration of a term, unless in case of a pro- 
tracted illness. 



ALBANY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 



ALBANY, OREGON. 



FACULTY. 

1{KV. ELBERT N. CONDIT, A. M., President. 
JM'ofrssor of Mathematical, Ethical and Natural Science. 

WALLACE H. LEE, A. M., 
Professor of Greek and Latin. 

IL M. McKEE, 
Listructor in Business Course. 

ALICE C. MOSES, 
Instructor in Literature, History and Elocution. 

MISS MARY LEE PRATHER, A. B., 
Instructor of Primary Department. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. IRVINE, B. S., 

Supernumerary. 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT. 

Albany collegiate institute was founded by the presbytery of 
Oregon in tbe fall of 18(jG. Seven acres of land within the limits 
of the city of Albany, were donated by Thomas Monteith and hia 
wife; and steps were immediately taken for the erection of a build- 
ing suitable for the work. In the fall of IS67 the institntioji was 
formally opened under the presidency of Rev. William J. Monteith. 
A building had been completed at a cost of about eight thousand 
.dollars.. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study extends through four academic j'eare. It 
embraces philosophy, history, language, literature and science. 
Each study is pursued comprehensively and at the same time with 
sufficient minuteness to develop accuracy in mental operation, and 
prepare the student for the highest usefulness in life, by his own 
•independent thought and action. The development of the mental 
powers of the pupil is kept constantly in view. For the freshman 
year and three terms of the sophomore year, the same studies are 
pursued by all the students. At the beginning of the fourth term 
of the sopliomore year, a choice is offered between Greek, Latin and 
German. The trustees of the college have adopted the above cur- 
riculum as a standard that will meet the demand of an intelligent 
community. In this judgment thev have had the hearty approval 
of the alumni of the institution and the presbytery of Oregon. 
ADMISSION TO COLLEGE CLASSES. 

Before entering the freshman class, students must pass satisfactory 
examination in the following preparatory branches: 

Orthography and reading, writing, English grammar, modern 
geography, United States history und constitution, short English 
composition, rhetoric (punctuation and capitals), Latin reader, 
arithmetic and algebra {through simple equations). 

Candidates for admission to advanced standing are examined in 

the studies which have been pursued by the class they wish to enter; 

and also in the requirements for admission to the freshman class, 

if such standing has not been regularly attained in another college. 

DECJREE. 

The degree of bachelor of science will be conferred upon students 
who complete either of the three college courses. 
ENGLISH COURSE. 



^^^^rstj 



For various reasons, many students cannot pursue the full college 
of instruction. To such the following English course is 
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offered as well adapted to a practical business life, or as a good 
preparation for the teacher's calling. 

ikglish. — Orthography, reading, writing, granomar, rhetoric, 
geography, ancient and modern history, constitution of the United 
States, English and American literature, theory and practice of 
teaching, composition, and bookkeeping. 

Mcdhematics, — Arithmetic (written and mental), algebra and geom- 
etry (Brooks'). 

iScience. — Anatomy and physiology and physics. 

Certificates of graduation will be issued to those students who 
complete this course. Before entering upon the English course, 
students must pass satisfactory examinations in the following 
branches: Orthography, reading, writing, geography (Monteith's 
independent course, elementary), short composition, arithmetic (to 
percentage. Brooks'), grammar (to syntax, Swinton's). The time 
occupied by this course is three years. 

PIIEPARATORY DEPARTMENT. ' 

The formative state of educational work in Oregon renders it 
necessary that primary and intermediate work be done in connec- 
tion with all of our schools. Parents desiring special care for their 
children, in the formation of right habits of study and in prompt 
advancement by the best practical methods of instruction are 
requested to give us their patronage. No painswill.be spared to 
render this part of our wor6 efficient. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Two literary societies, the Erodelphian (for ladies), and the A. C. 
L. S. (for gentlemen), offer advantages to students, in the drill of 
select speaking, essay writing, debate, criticism, extempore speaking, 
and the forms of parliamentary usage. 

APPARATUS. 

The classes in the natural sciences will have the use of a good 
telurian, a large planetarium, a first-class microscope, a manakin, a 
telescope and a cabinet of mineralogical specimens. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The moral and religious tone of the school is of a high order. A 
constant watchfulness on the part of the instructors seeks to promote 
manliness and a high sense of honor and truthfulness, and to inspire 
a genuine respect for all that is sacred. At the same time the 
youthful nature is shielded from cant and unnatural growth of 
religious life in this responsive period. 
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ASCENSION SCHOOL. 



COVE, OREGON. 



FOR GIRLS. 



REV. WM. R. POWELL, A. B., 

Lessee and Principal, Teacher of Philosophy and Sciences. 

THE RIGHT REV. B. WISTAR MORRIS, D. D., 

Rector and Visitor. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

Story of the Bible, arithmetic — written and mental, geography, 
grammar, word analysis, spelling, reading, writing, story of the Bible, 
arithmetic — fractions, geography, grammar, word analysis, spelling, 
reading, writing. 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR. 

Arithmetic, spelling, reading, writing, form, composition, gram- 
mar, drawing, dictation, geography, wonders of nature, religious 
instruction. 

The school already has a good library, to which additions will be 
made from time to time. 



ACADEMY OF THE HOLY NAMES. 



BAST PORTLAND, OREGON. 



The academy of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary is conducted 
by the Sisters of the Holy Names. 



ACADEMY OF PERPETUAL HELP. 



ALBANY, OREGON. 



The academy of Our Lady of Perpetual Help is conducted by the 
Benedictine Sisters. Sister Mary Rose, superior. 
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BAKER CITY NORMAL AND BUSINESS COLLEGE. 



BAKER CITY, OREGON. 



S. A. DANFORD, 

Principal Normal Department. 

C. H. WHITNEY, 

Principal Commercial Department. 



The fifth term commenced October 13, 1890. Classes in arith- 
metic, United States history, grammar, political and physical 
geography, reading, spelling, algebra, geometry, book-keeping, 
theory and practice, natural philosophy and physiology. 

The instructors are experienced normal school workers and thor- 
ougly prepared to give normal training to those in attendance. 

The traming class for teachers is an important feature of work. 



BISHOP SCOTT ACADEMY. 



PORTLAND, OREGKDN. 



FACULTY. 



THE RT. REV. B. WISTAR MORRIS, D. D. 

(Bishop of Oregon), Rector. 

J. W. HILL, B. A., M. D. 

(Yale), Principal. 

THE REV. WIL L. MAC EWAN, 

Resident Chaplain. 

SAMUEL W. SCOTT, B. A. 

(Yale), Head Master and Classical Teacher. 
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CAPT. JOSEPH A. SLADEN, M. A. 

(U. S. Army), Professor Military Science. 

COL. F. E. PATTE'rSON, 0. N. G. 

(Commandant), Mathematics and Military Tactics. 

JOHN W. GAVIN. B. A. 

(Yale). 

ALLEN M. ELLSWORTH, 
JAS. WHITE, B. A., 

(University of Toronto) 

WALTER A. HOLT, 

Assistants Academic Department. 

E. F. THAYER, 

(Rochester Business University) Commercial Department and Penmanship. 

MRS. E. F.'^BERGER, 

Preparatory Department. 

MRS. S. M. BUCK, 

Primary Department. 

HENRY N. BOLANDER, PH. D., 
E. THIBEAU, 

Modern Languages. 

MISS JEANNE BLODGETT, 

Elocution. 

MISS H. Z. SAMPSON, 

Shorthand and Typewriting. 

N. HAGERUP, 

(Christiana Art School, Norway), Drawing and Painting. 

EUGENE STEBINGER, 

(Conservatory of Stuttgart) Piano. 

JOSEPH STEBINGER, 

(Conservatory- of Stuttgart) Violin. 

DR. GEO. F. WILSON, 
(Late Captain and Assistant Surgeon U. S. A.) School Physician. 
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HISTORY. 

The Bishop Scott grammar school was founded by Bishop Morris 
ill 1870. The venerable Bishop Scott opened a school for boys at 
Oswego in 1856 and called it Trinity school. This was finally 
obliged to close its doors because of Jack of funds and the great 
difficulty of getting good teachers to come to the then almost 
unknown and inaccessible country. But in 1870, Bishop Morris, 
having received a very generous gift of land in the western part of 
Portland, and of money from church people here and in the East 
who weie interested in the cause of Christian education, was 
enabled to put the institution on a substantial basis. It has con- 
tinued, year by year, with gratifying success, and can now point 
with pride to many of its former pupils, now occupying positions of 
trust and responsibility throughout the Northwest, and who received 
the greater portion, if not all, of their early preparation within its 
walls. 

In 1887 the name of the school was changed to the Bishop Scott 
academy, military discipline introduced, and the character and 
influence of the school accordingly increased. 

LOCATION. 

The school is located in the western part of the city of Portland, 
on high ground, securing thorough drainage. It occupies thirty- 
eight city lots, or nearly five blocks, including streets, thus giving 
ample ground for outdoor exercise. It is sufficiently distant from 
the business portion of the city to be free from the attending noise 
and possible temptation, and yet easy of access by means of two 
lines of street cars. 

OBJECT. 

The aim of the school is to give to its scholars a thorough educa- 
tion, in the full meaning of the term, and to surround them with 
the refining influences of a quiet Christian home. Well-selected 
resident teachers (all college graduates) assist the principal in the 
attainment of this object, conducting, with him, the regular classes, 
maintaining the discipline and mingling freely in pleasant inter- 
course with the boys in their hours of recreation. The time of the 
greatest danger to the health and morals of boys is outside the 
session of the ordinary da}' school. The school provides care for 
its boarders, during the whole of the twenty-four hours, securing, 
asljcan hardly be done in a private family, abundant exercise and 
safety during the hours of rest, and so averts, at the most danger- 
ous age of a boy, the ruin which often overtakes the young while 
ostensibly attending schools and colleges, that do not pretend to 
furnish this parental oversight. 
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C0UR8JS OF STUDY. 

Boys are prepared for any college or scientific school, or for busi- 
ness. Those preparing ior college or scientific schools take the 
regular prescribed course of studies, tind are successfully fitted for 
any college, university or scientific school in the United States. 
Those who do not fit for college, or a profession, are given a thor- 
ough English education, that is thought best to fit them for an active 
business life. The course of study is flexible and the selection of 
studies to a certain extent optional. The wishes of the scholar and 
parent, and the judgment of the teachers as to the need of a scholar, 
are consulted in the selection of the studies. No scholar is held back 
or turned back in any one study for deficiency in any other; thus 
avoiding an evil that sometimes exists in scliools arranged on an 
annual arbitrary plan of connected studies. 



HOLMES BUSINESS COLLEGE 



POBTLAND, OBEXKJN. 



FACULTY. 



C. N. FAULK, _ 

Principal of Businese Practice Department and Inslruetor in Bookkeping 



ADA LILLIAN WORTH, 
Principal of Shortliaml Deparlment and Instructor in BiiortLand, 

J. A. WESCO, 

Principal of Penmanship Department and Instructor in Plain and Orna- 
mental PeumanaUip, liookkeepiog and C'orrespondence. 

G. HOLMES, 

luatmctor in AdvanL-ed Shorthand, Bookkeeping and Grammar. 

■ EDITH A. BROWN, 
'rlncipal of Typewriting Deimrtnient and Instructor in Typewriting. 

ANNA L. HENDERSON, 
Superintendent of Stenographic and Typewriting Offloe, 



^^L lUHtl 

L 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 

TiMK OF p:ntp:ring the college. 

Students may enter at any time for the commercial or shorthand 
course, as the instruction is largely individual, but for the English 
branches it is better to enter at the commencement of a term. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR ENTRANCE. 

No examinations are required on entering the coUeg^e. If the 
student has a fair knowledge of the common English branches he 
may at once enter upon either the commercial or shorthand course. 
If he is deficient in any one or two of the English branches, he can 
pursue those in connection with his other work. Before a diploma 
will be awarded in either course, the student must pass a good exam- 
ination in all the English branches. 

TIME REQUIRED FOR COMPLETION. 

It is impossible to state definitely how long it will take to com- 
plete either the commercial or shorthand course; it depends entirely 
upon the previous preparation, ability and application of the student. 
The average time spent on the commercial course is from four to six 
months, and the time spent on the shorthand course is from three 
to six months. 

HOURS OF STUDY. 

The hours of study are from 9 to 12 A. M., and from 1:30 to 4 P. 
M.; the evening session is from 7 to 9. 

BOOKS A^S^D STATIONERY. 

Students can be supplied at the college with all necessary books 
and stationery. The text books used in the English department are 
the same as those used in the public schools of the State. 

BOARD AND ROOMS. 

When young men and women applv to us for boarding places^we 
consider carefully the matter of health and the moral influences 
which will surround them ; so we have made arrangement with sev- 
eral excellent families and boarding places by which board and room 
may be obtained. By addressing the college a few days before leav- 
ing home, good boarding places will be secured at reasonable prices. 

LOCATION OF THE COLLEGE. 

The college is located in the Abington block, on Third street, 
between Washington and Stark streets. This is the most central, 
healthful and desirable location in the city. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

After September S, 1890, we shall issue scholarships for the busi- 
ness course only, with the time limited to two years. 

The holder is entilled to all the privileges the school offers for 
this period in the commercial department, should it be necessary to 
remain that length of time to complete the course. Any one, no 
matter how meagre his knowledge may be of book-keeping or the 
English branches, can, with reasonably good application, complete 
the work in this time. 

As a rule, many master all the branches included in this course 
and pass a good csamination in much less time. In ourexperience 
with scholarships, we have become convinced that this method of 
entering schools of this kind is not the most satisfactory one in 
every instance. Often we met with persons thoroughly proficient 
in all the English branches who object to the scholarship simply 
because they expect to finish the wofk in much less time and do 
not wish to pay for time not required to complete the course. 

In order to accommodate all, we have arranged our school period 
for the year into terms, as explained elsewhere in this catalogue. 

This plan will make it possible for any one to enter this institu- 
tion and pay for just the exact time spent in the school. This we 
find an excellent departure from the much-liarped-upon scholarship 
theory, and feel that the change will be gladly received by all who 
feel the need of a practical education. 

WHAT A COURSE MEANS. 

A graduating course of study in the Holmes business college 
means something. It is not a smattering of book-keeping and 
writing, but it stands for proparatioa for realities of life. It stands 
for attainments that are available in the markets of the commercial 
world ; it stands for knowledge that makes the possessor a stronger 
and more successful man and a more useful citizen. 



FRIENDS' PACIFIC ACADEMY. 



NEVTBERQ, ORBOON. 



EDWIN MORRISON, B. S., 
Priuclpol and Instructur in Nittural and Mental Sciences. 
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G. N. HARTLEY, A. B., 

Instructor in MatheniaticH, Greek and Latin. 

L. ELLA HARTLEY, 

Instructor in History, Painting and Drawing. 

W. J. W. DAVIS, 

Instructor in Music. 

ROBERT SAMMS, 

Governor. 

MARY E. MORRISON, A. B., 

Matron. 



LOCATION. 

Friends' Pacific academy is located at Newberg, Yamhill county, 
Oregon, on the Portland and Willamette Valley railroad, twenty- 
two miles from I^ortland, and one mile irom Rogers' landing on the 
Willamette river. 

It was opened for pupils September 28, 1885, and had enrolled 
during the first week nineteen pupils. The second school year 
began September 13, 1886, with an enrollment of twenty-six, and 
the present school year opened September J 2, 1887, with an enroll- 
ment of fiftv-one. 

At the time of the opening of the school only the academy build- 
ing was erected, and only the lower story of it was completed. 
During the summer of 1886 the boarding hall and three cottages 
for pupils boarding themselves were constructed, and during the 
summer of 1887 the hall for gymnasium and boys' dormitories 
were commenced, and the academy building was completed. The 
trustees hope to be able to add other buildings as they are needed. 

THE COURSE OF 8TUDY. 



The course has been planned with especial reference to its practi- 
cal utility. Especial attention will be given to instruction in the 
common school branches. Care will be taken to present the subject 
in a plain and practical manner. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

In this course will be taught the most important branches of a 
good education. A certificate of graduation is given to pupils upon 
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tlie completion of tliis course, and a dijjloma upon completing the 
academic course, 

ENGLISH HISTOKY AND LITERATURE. 

Tlie public mind is rapidly becoming awakened to the fact that 
the English language should receive more attention in our common 
schools. The mother tongue and the masterly works written in it 
are of supreme importance to the English speaking race. A taste 
for good literature is one of the strongest safeguards against per- 
nicious reading. These facts have caused us to devote unusual 
time to the branches of English education. 

(COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

We propose to give a thorough, complete and practical business 
education, including book-keeping, single and double entry, com- 
mercial arithmetic, commercial law, business correspondence, and 
instruction in the customs of business men. 

THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

The demand, and tlie success of the students who have gone out 
from the school as teachers, lead us to give more attention to this 
important department of work. Instruction will be given in the 
theory and practice of teaching, and especial attention will be given 
to school economy, the art of school management and other sub- 
jects of interest to those who intend to teach. Students of this 
department can enter any other classes and review preparatory to 
the county e.'cami nation. 

THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 

Since the organization of the school there hss been a growing 
demand for instruction in music, both instrumental and vocal. 
To supply this demand a competent instructor of music has been 
secured. 

ART DEPARTMENT. 

To cultivate a love for the beautiful is no insignificant part of the 
education of the young. 

LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The students sustain a literary society — "The Whittier Literary 
Society" — which meets every Friday evening. 
CABINET. 

The cabinet has been increasing rapidly during the past year. 
Friends of tiie institution should make it a point to place all natural 
curiosities, fossils and geological specimens in the cabinet. 
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(JOVERNMENT. 

Since immoral and sinful practices are incompatible with the 
highest mental or physical development, no one is desired as a 
student who will not abstain therefrom. And since some amuse- 
ments (while they are not considered sinful by some) are calculated 
to distract the minds of pupils from their studies, they, also, are 
excluded from the pa.stimes or recreations of pupils w^hile attending 
the academy. The attendance of the pupil, then, is taken as an 
assurance of a ready and willing coiiporation with the teachers in 
those measures thought necessary for the best interests of the school; 
and it will be the aim of the instructors to so fill the time with 
profitable and interesting em])loyment that there will be no room 
left for evil. 

We make no pretention of a reform school for students who can- 
not be managed at home, or have been expelled from other institu- 
tions. If such students come to us, as soon as found out they will 
be given an honorable dismissal. Our school is designed for those 
who are desirous of a good education, and those who are willing to 
cheerfully submit to what few rules and regulations may be made 
by the faculty and board of trustees. We believe the only success- 
ful means of government, both in the school and State, are to appeal 
to the principles of true manhood, found to a greater or less degree 
in all students. We also believe he only is governed who governs 
himself. *'If you want men to be worthy of trust, trust them," are 
the words of a great preacher. So we place the student upon his 
honor, appealing at the same time to his higher and better nature, 
to his self-respect and to his respect for others. 



LA CREOLE ACADEMIC INSTITUTE. 



DALLAS, OREGON. 



FACULTY. 



THOMAS C. BELL, A. M., 

Principal. Natural Science, Mathematics and Ancient Languages. 

MRS. LUCIA C. BELL, 

Principal. Preparatory Department and Teacher of Elocution and English 

Literature. 



MISS LUCIA BELL, 
Assistant In Preparatory Department and Teacher of French. 

MISS RETTA CAMPBELL, . 

Pupil, Assistant Preparatory Department. 

MR. ARTHUR R. BUTLER. 
Pupil, Tutor In Academy. 

MRS, CARRIE S. LAWTON, 
Teacher of Instrumental Music. 



WILLARD G. WRIGHT, 

Principal of Business Department. 



GENERAL INFORMATION. 



LaCreole academic institute was ineorpriratcd uniior the laws c 
Oregon, January 28, 185(5. By the intent of its founders, it is . 
non-sectarian institution, and its object is to provide the elements of 
a liberal and solid education. It has an endowment made through 
the munificeuce of the late John H. Robb and Albert Tibbetts, tne 
annual interest of which is used for the payment of instructors. 
The academy is locatei"! at Dallas, the county seat of Polk county, 
and takes its name from the mountain stream known as the 
LaCreole. 

ADMieSIOS. DISCIPLINE, ETC. 

Candidates for admission to the academy enter the cla,s3 for which 
they appear to be prepared. There are no formal examiuationa for 
entrance; each recitation is regarded as an examination. Students ' i 
are dropped at any time from any class in which they fail to do 
satisfactory work. Every applicant for admission must bring a full 
statement of what he lias done in study. For admission to an ' 
advanced class there must be an exact certificate of the amount 
and character of the work done, particularly in Latin and mathe- 
matics. 

It is of the utmost importance that ail students enter at the 
beginning of the school year and remain until the close. This ia 
"^dispensable not only to the satisfactory progress of the student, 
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but to such administration of the whole school as will fulfil its 
highest aims. 

The discipline of LaCrcole academy assumes that the pupil will 
be governed by appeals to his honor, and that he has in himself 
the will to work as well as .some power of application. A scholar 
whose influence is felt to be injurious will be removed from the 
school. 

SOCIETIES. 

There is kept up in connection with the school a fine literary 
society — the Philomathean — composed of young gentlenaen in at- 
tendance at the school and resident alumni. Their work consists of 
original essays, declamations and debates. The importance of such 
work in the education of young men — the future citizens — cannot 
be over-estimated. 

The Ladies' reading club in connection with the academy has for 
its object a wider study of English than belongs to the academy 
course, and really affords a college training in the study of litera- 
ture. Its members consist of teachers, students and alumni. The 
meetings of the club form one of the pleasantest social features of 
the school vear. 

ELOCUTION. 

Russell's (Murdock's) system of vocal culture is used, and syste- 
matic training is given in gesture, carriage and facial expression. 
Many valuable selections will be learned and recited as part of the 
class routine, including studies from the best hymnal poetry of all 
ages. Elocution, as taught in LaCreole academy, never descends to 
the expression of cheap or unworthy sentiments, and while it often 
may be dramatic, it does not find its culture in the study of poor 
and vulgar English, no matter how w^ell adapted for display. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The studies in English literature are identical in each course. 
Many of them are comprised in one volume, and all of them are 
issued, paper-bound, at a few^ cents per volume. The reading as 
above indicated, in the main, constitute class work, and are designed 
to cultivate appreciation of that which is purest and best, while the 
brief view of the growth of English literature presented in Kellogg's 
English Literature, prepares the student for an intelligent study of 
higher English as afforded in a university course. Each Friday 
afternoon is devoted to literary work under the direction of a 
teacher, the classes alternating. Here the course of readings is 
reviewed, and topics suggested and analyzed, and materials gath- 
ered for use in composition. The compositions written by the class 
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are criticised and corrected. Students may be invited, but are not 
required to read their productions before the class. Letter writing, 
in all its forms, must be thoroughly practiced. 

PRIMARY AND PREPARATORY CLASSES 

Are taught in connection with the academy. The Quincy methods 
of instruction are used in the primary classes. 



THE LEIGHTON ACADEMY. 



THE COVE, OREGON. 



THE RIGHT REV. B. WISTAR MORRIS, D. D., 

Rector. 

REV. WM. R. POWELL, A. B., 

Principal. 



The school already has a good library, to which additions will be 
made from time to time. No viciously inclined boy will be received. 
If such an one gets into the school, upon discovery of his real char- 
acter, and after due warning, he will be dismissed. The beauty and 
healthfulness of The Cove is universally acknowledged, and while 
our terms are quite moderate, parents may rest assured that they 
will find in this school a thorough course of study, thoroughly car- 
ried out, and at the same time all the home comforts and influences 
thev could desire for their sons. 



LAFAYETTE SEMINARY. 



LAFAYETTE, OREGON. 



FACULTY. 



REV. W. C. KANTNER, A. B., 

Mental and Moral Science and Languages. 
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C. A. BOWMAN, M. R, 

Mathematics, Natural Bcieuce and Book-Keeping. 

LIBBIE OTT, 
History and English. 

REV. C. C. POLING, 

Civil Government and Penmanship. 

BELLE BELCHER, 

Instrumental Music. 

BELLE FARNSWORTH, 

Assistant in English Branches. 



La Fayette Seminary, an institution of learning, under the auspices 
of the educational association of the Oregon conference of the Evan- 
gelical Church, is located at La Fayette, Yamhill county, Oregon. 

La Fayette is one of the prettiest places in the Willamette valley, 
and combines with its beauty a site unsurpassed for healthfulness. 
It is surrounded by a rich farming country wliich is rapidly filling 
up with excellent people. 

Since the seminary has been located at this place, the town has 
been attracting attention as a desirable place of residence, and a 
number of excellent families have been added to the population. 

La Fayette has direct railroad connection with Portland, and 
with all points south, by means of the Oregonian railway, while St. 
Joseph, a station on the West Side division of the Southern Pacific 
railroad, is but a mile and a half distant. 

The seminary property is located near the center of the town. 
The main building is commodious and well adapted for educational 
purposes, and presents an inviting appearance. This proj^rty was 
generously donated by the citizens of La Fayette to the educational 
association. 

Dedicatory services were held in the seminary chapel September 
10, 1889, and the following day the school w^as opened for the 
reception of students. The attendance during the year surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations. 

PURPOSE. 

La Fayette seminary was founded for tlie purpose of providing 
young men and young women with the opportunity of securing a 
Christian education. 
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The aim is to build up a strong intellectual and moral character. 
The school is therefore open only to persons of good mora! character, 
who are willing to oliey all rules and regulations adopted for tJie 
government of the school. 

Persons who do not possess these qualifications constitute no 
desirable addition to our numbers, nor will they be retained when 
once they are known. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The discipline of the institution rombines mildnes.s and firmness. ' 
Prompt obedience to rules will be required in all cases. It is . 
expected that all students in their intercourse with one another, and 
with the faculty, will conform to the courtesies and proprieties of ' 
good society. The utmost care will be ubserved in promoting the 
moral welfare of the students connected with the seminary. 

RELIUIOUH OBSEKVANCE. 

All students are required to attend public services at some church 
at least once each Sunday, and such atlendauce is to be reported to 
the president. 

Chapel services are held each morning in the seminary chapel, 
which all students are expected to attend. While 'every appearance 
of sectarianism is avoided, no effort will tie spared to encourage 
habits conducive to the development of a moral, upright and Chris- 
tian life. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

The special attention of students is invited to the courses of study 
which the seminary pn)vides. 

The classical course furnishes a fair knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin classics, and covers all the studies required to pass an entrance 
examination to the sophomore year of colleges. 

The philosophical course lays special emphasis upon studies of a 
philosophical character, and presents many inviting features to those 
who desire a thorough knowledge of mental and moral science. 

The scientific course includes those studies needed by pupila who 
desire to enter the more advanced schools of science. The natural 
sciences and mathematics are prominent studies in this course. 

The literary, course provides a line of studies reaching over three 
years. The student completing this course will be well prepared for 
jiractical life. 

The course in business and commerce requ'res a year's instruction 
in those branches which are specially necessary in order to a proper 
equipment for business. An intelligent comprehension of the If — 
and forms of business is a valuable attainment. 
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The elective course is composed of studies selected from the regular 
courses, and may be taken by any one qualified to enter the classes 
already formed. 

The normal course provides instruction in a line of studies 
specially adapted to prepare students for the work of teaching. 

Lectures on "Methods of Instruction/' "School Discipline" and 
related subjects will be given at stated times. 



McMINNVILLE COLLEGE. 



MoMINNVILLB, OREGON. 



FACULTY. 



T. G. BROWNSON, President, 

History, Latin, Philosophy. 

EMANUEL NORTHUP, 

Greek, Mathematics. 

W. F. FARGO, 

Natural Science. 

Mrs. T. G. BROWNSON, 

Modem Languages. 

JULIA H. BARRETT, 

Music. 



GENERAL INFORMATION. 



LOCATION. 



McMinnville college is located just outside the city limits of 
McMinnville, Oregon. McMinnville is the county seat of Yanahill 
county, one of the best agricultural counties of the State. The city 
is having a healthy and substantial growth, there having been 
built recently a fine court house and an excellent public school 
building, aside from many private residences. Both city and county 
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are taking an iocreasing interest hi erlucation. McMinoville is 
easily accessible from every psirt ot the North Pacific coast, being 
situated on ihe Southern Pacific railroad, West Side division, fifty 
miles south of Portland. From all points south of McMiunville 
there is direct conuectioD ; by the way of ,-.lbany and Corvallis; by 
stage from Salem to McCoy and thence by the Southern Pacific to 
McMinnville, or by waj' of Portland. For accessibility, for healthi- 
ness, for attractive and beautiful surroundings, for intelligent and 
Christian society; in a word, for all the elements that make up a 
first-class location for an institute of higher learning,3IcMiiinviIle 
stands preeminent. 

BUILDING AND OROUNDB. 

The college has a campus of 30 acres, admirably adapted for the 
purpose and beautiful for situation. Upon this campus there was 
built in 1882 one of the finest buildings for educational purposes to 
be found on the Pacific coast. The building is 106 feet in length, 
79 in breadth, and four stories in height. The basement story con- 
tains accommodations for a boarding department; the second afltbrds 
a commodious chapel, president's rooms, class rooms, etc.; the third 
aud fourth, class rooms, library, a number of eligible rooms for 
students, and Philergian hall. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The institution, though founded aud equipped by the Baptist 
denomination, offers its advantages to all shades of opinion alike. 
The denomination that has been, in all ages, the champion of 
religious liborty, will assuredly he the last to infringe upon the con- 
scientious convictions of othei's. It is the only Baptist college in 
the State of Oregon. 

THE AIM OF THE COLLEGE. 

McMinnville college was founded and has been fostered with the 
purpose of making it one of the very best schools on tlie Pacific 
coast. The aim is to give its students the choicest culture and the 
best education possible at the least possible expense to them. The 
faculty and trustees are more' concerned about the character of the 
school than the nuvifier of its students. They are anxious that the, 
students who gather here shall here receive such discipline of mind 
and culture, of heart as shall fit them to be eminently successful in 
whatever calling or occupation they may follow through life. 
DISCIPLINE. 

Self-government is the ideal at McMinnville college. Students 
are expected to conform to the usages of good society, and to conduct 
themselves as they would in a refined, well-ordemj home. Only ' 



I are ex] 
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those who are willing to do so are desired as pupils. No set of rules 
to cover all cases can be laid down. A high moral sense is necessary 
to guide a student in a society like this. If a student does not have 
this, and it cannot be developed in him, his parents will be notified, 
after a due trial, to remove him from the school. This is not a 
reform school; young men are expected to give evidence of manhood, 
and young women of womanhood, 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND ELOCUTION. 

During the last year excellent w^ork was done in this departnaent 
both in essay writing and in speaking. 

READING ROOM. 

The reading room is open to all students. 

SOCIETIES. 

The Philergian society, composed of young ladies and gentlemen, 
meets regularly each Saturday evening. The exercises, consisting of 
singing, debates, essays, recitations, orations, declamations, etc., are 
of great value to the students. 

SOCJIAL CULTURE. 

It is the belief of many that no place is more favorable for the 
social development of students than a well-conducted school for 
both sexes. Students from a distance will receive great advantage 
by rooming in the building and entering into the home-life of the 
school. The intimate relation |of pupils to their teacher is most 
important. The social intercourse with fellow-students is verj" ben- 
eficial. The president lives in the building and boards in the board- 
ing club with the students. 

COURSES OF STUDY— COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 

In the collegiate department of McMinnville college there are at 
present two courses of study — the classical and scientific. The 
classical course extends through four years, and is essentially the 
same as the classical course in Eastern colleges. For those who 
desire broad and thorough culture, the classical course is beyond 
question the better one of the two. In tliis course the foundations 
are broad, deep and substantial. The great majority of the best 
educators hold that for thorough discipline of the mind, the study 
of Latin, Greek and mathematics is indispensable. The classical . 
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course give? special prominence to these three great branches of 
study. Every young man and woman of high purpose and lofty 
ideal ought to plan to take this course. 

The scieotific is also a four years' course. It has the same amount 
of Laliu, uo Greek, but more French and German, and a more 
extended course of history and the sciences. The scientific course 
is especially ada]>ted to those who desire a fuller course in modern 
languages and in scientific studies, and do not care to take Greek. 
Upon the successful completion of either one of these courses, the 
student is entitled to the degree of A. B. The graduates of either 
of these courses who have pursued literary or scientific studies for 
three years after graduation, are entitled to the degree of A. M. 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 



In the academic department there are four courses of study — the 
classical course, requiring three years; the scientific, requiring three 
years; the normal, requiring two years, and the business, requiring 
two years. The classical course is preparatory to the collegiate 
classical; the scientilic to the collegiate scientific. The normal 
course is especially adapted to those who are fitting themselves for 
teachers. The business course is cspe^-ially adapted to fit young ^ 
men and women for the practical duties of business life. Either of 
the two-year courses is an excellent course for those who, for any 
reason, cannot remain in school more than two years; but beyond 
question the most thorough discipline and the choicest culture can 
be secured only hy the study of the languages. 

Any student com|)leting any one of these four courses is entitled 
to a certificate of graduation. The graduating exercises from this 
department will henceforth constitute one of the most interesting 
featuresof commencement week. Especial attention is here called 
to the fact that a student will receive much more benefit by entering 
upon one of these courses than by taking selected studies. These 
courses are arranged with a view of giving the student the most 
complete education be can obtain in the limited time of two or three 
years. Until there are high schools of a high grade all over the 
North Pacific coast, the academic department of McMinnville d " 
will be a necessity. 



1 
I 
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MT. ANGEL SEMINARY AND COLLEGE, 



MT. ANQBL, ORBGhON. 



FACULTY. 



Very Rev. ADELHELM ODERMATT, 0. S. B., 

President. 

Rev. ANSELM WACHTER, 0. S. B., 

Professor of Church History and Bible Sciences in the Grand Seminary, and 
of Latin and Preparatory Arithmetic in the College. 

Rev. LEO HUBSHER, 0. S. B., 

Professor of Dogmatie Theology and Mental Philosophy in the Grand Semi- 
nary, First Latin in the Little Seminary, of Intermediate English 

and U. 8. History in the College. 

Rev. DOMINIC WADENSWYLER, O. S. B., 

Professor of Moral Theology in the Grand Seminary, Director of the Little 
Seminary and Professor of Second Latin, Arithmetic, German 
and Singing in the Little Seminary. 

Rev. Dr. URBAN FISHER, 0. S. B., 

Professor of Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Geology, Physiology, 
Botany, Hebrew and Greek in the Grand Seminary, Penmanship 
in the Little Seminary, and of Third Book-keeping, Type- 
writing, Short-hand, Physical Geography, Chem- 
istry and Algebra in the College. 

Rev. MAURUS SNYDER, O. S. B., 

Instructor of Second Commercial and Professor of Violin, and Telegraphy in 

the College. 

Rev. WILLIAM CRAMER, 0. S. B., 

Professor of Second Catechisna, Preparatory Latin, U. S. History, P]X)laQe 
History, Geography and English-German, in the Little Seminary. 

Rev. PLACIDUS FURST, 0. S. B., 

Instructor of First Commercial and Professor of Physiology, Engineering 

Penmanship and Music, in the (college. ' 

Rev. FROWIN EPPER, 0. S. B., 

Professor of First English in the Little Seminary, and of Preparatory Qeoff- 
raphy. Preparatory U. S. History and German, in the College. 
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Rev. BERCHTOLD DURRER, 0. S. B., 

ProfesBor of Geography, BnglEsh Rendiug, Spelling and Penniunahip, ii 
College. 

Rev. FRANCIS MEIENHOFER, 0. S. B., 
ProfeHBor of English-German, in Little Seminary and In College. 



Rev. MICHAEL AHERN, 



Professtii- of Uterature 



Rev. BERNARD FEENEY, 



Rkv. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, 

Professor of Second Commercial, Elocution in all Clasaes, Commercial Law 

and Geography, in the College. 



Mr. JOHN JONES, 



Mk. AUGL'ST SCHNEIDER, 
Instructor In the Primarj- Department and Disciplinariai 

Mk. FERDINAND CALUOHI, 
Munic Teacher, 



GENERAL INFORMATION. 



Tbis inatitution, conducted by the Benedictine Fathers, was 1 
opened the first Tuesday in September, 1887. It was incorporated I 
under the lawfe of the State of Oregon, empowering it to confer ' 
academic honors. 

LOCATION AND ACCEBBIBILITY. 

It is situated at the foot of Mt. Angel, a beautiful, gently -sloping 
hill, with an area of about 800 acres, half of which is in grass and 
half in timber. This attractive mount rises solitary to a height of 
295 feet above the surrounding fertile plain densely covered with 
fields, meadows and orchards. Mount Angel is but 40 miles south I 
of Portland, and 14 miles somewhat northeast of Salem, atibrdiuga, J 
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magnificent view of the Willamette vallej', the snow-capped moun- 
tains of Oregon and Washington on the north, the long chain of 
the Cascade range on the east, the Coast range on the west, and the 
Waldo hills with St. Mary's peak to the south. 

The east branch of thcOregonian railway passes through the mon- 
astery grounds, and has a station in the little, thriving village of 
Mount Angel, only a mile from the institution, which, being so 
favorably situated, is, of course, easily accessible by all roads con- 
necting with the Oregonian railway. 

THE BUILDINCiS AND ACCOMMODATIONS 

Are, in every respect, what can be desired. The seminary build- 
ings have a front of 118x24 feet and contain well-lighted rooms and 
spacious halls. The college building is 150x50 feet three stories 
high, with a garret and a basement, and has been put up with dufe 
regard to healthfulness, comfort and safety. It contains all neces- 
sary apartments, as study rooms, class-rooms, play and reading 
halls, a beautiful stage, dormitories, toilet rooms, bath rooms, ward- 
robes, infirmaries, etc., all of which are roomy, very high and well 
ventilated. The house is well supplied with the best drinking 
water, which is pumped from a spring up to a large reservoir on 
the Mount Angel so that in case of fire the whole house can be 
flooded with an immense stream of water. The underground 
drainage system is very complete, and the whole plumbing, wash- 
rooms and water closets provided with the best and latest inven- 
tions, so that all danger from infected water, defective drainage, 
close and unwholesome rooms, and especially from fire is entirely 
removed. There is a stand-pipe, with hose and connections, for 
each story; besides, two fire plugs outside of the building, but, 
what is better, there are no defective flues built, and no stairs inside 
of the building. Each story has two staircases outside on the 
porches of the building which run up to the garret so that in any 
emergency two large and open exits can be used. 

AIDS TO PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

The play-grounds are very large and well shaded, and, w4th the 
improvements that have been made within the past year in the way 
of cleaning and leveling the place and in putting up all kinds of 
swings, turning apparatus, nine pins, bathing pond, play-halls, etc., 
present a very attractive appearance and are really a delightful 
place to spend the hours of recreation. 
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AIDS TO MENTAL TRAINING. 

The iustitiitiou has two distinct libraries, one of which i 
especially for the use of the college students. The works of thes 
libraries cover nearly every department of science and literature. 

The college also possesses quite a little mnseum of specimens in ' 
natural history and well-preserved and classified herbaries of ' 
hundreds of indigenous and exotic plants. Aside from the import- 
ance which researches in natural history have assumed by the 
light they have thrown on the past history of our earth and ita I 
inhabitants, of its minerals, animals and plants, natural history is 
sufficiently important and interesting in itself to deserve at least the 
leisure moments at our disposal. 

To illustrate tlie lectures in chemistry — a science daily gainingin 
importance and growing more useful, — a room has been set apart 
and stored with a pretty full assortment of pure chemicals and a 
stock of chemical apparatus, sufficient for the present needs. 

The exhibition hall has a splendid stage with five sets of beautiful 
scenery and a very handsome drop curtain representing Engolberg 
in Switzerland, a renowned Alpine summer and health resort and 
mother-house of Mount Angel priory. 

For the cultivation of music the pupils of Mount Angel college 
have almost unequaled opportunities. 

Also, a printing establi-shment has been started in the institution 
with the beginning of the last school year. 

A few years ago, also, a meteorological oliservatory, connected 
wilh the U.S. signal service, was established atMountAngel college, 
and weekly, monthly and annual reports are regularly sent to the 
U. S. war department in Washington, D. C, through the central 
office of the Oregon Stale weather bureau. 

THE COLLEGK 

The collegiate department aims in its different courses at impart- 
ing a knowledge of the various branehes of language, art, science 
and business, as presented by the leading colleges and universities 
of this continent. This department is so arranged that the student 
who passes through it creditably, will graduate with a large and 
useful fund of practical information, and such knowledge as will 
cultivate the taste and mature the judgment. 

The plan of instniction embraces four regular and distinct 
courses: The commercial, scientific, literary or course of belles- 
lettres, and classical course. There is also an elementary or prepar- 
atory department for younger students, in which they are carefully 
taught spelling, reading, writing, English grammar, arithnietip^ J 
geogTflphy and V. S. history. 
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MORAL THAlNINCi. 

The discipline, habits of reguhirity, formation of character, man- 
liness, and generous emulation which are among the results of an 
education in a good college prove of inestimable advantage to the 
collegian in after life. 

RKT.LES-LETTRKB. 

With the increase ol wealth and leisure, the liberal arts are receiv- 
ing yearly more attention in the United States. Wealthy men now 
send their sons to college, not so much for a special course, as for 
general culture. To be abreast of our contemporaries in this move- 
ment, we have established at Mount Angel a literary course which 
perfects the pupils in the English language and its literature, which, 
with its American development, forms a noble contribution to the 
treasures of human learning. This almost world-wide and highly 
cultivated language is the mother-tongue of most of our students. 
Lord Macaulay only expressed the judgment of the unbiased literary 
critics of Europe when he claimed for the masterpieces of English 
literature a i)erfection of form and power second only to that of the 
immortal [)roductions of the Hellenic classic mind. In the supreme 
domain of poetry, which is the highest literary expression of the 
human mind, European scholarship awards the first place toShake- 
spere among the modern. 

The importance of correct enunciation, even in the affairs of 
common life and social conversation, is apparent. We uncon- 
sciously judge a man by his speech. Elocution is taught at Mount 
Angel as a fine art, ranking aesthetically with music and painting. 
Every class has its regular lesson and exercise in the art of public 
speaking, which should take high rank io an American college. 

We also teach reading aloud as an elegant accomplishment, which 
will be more highly appreciated as the circle of intelligence and the 
cultivation of the refined amusements of life extend. Gesture and 
the dramatic art of expression are taught on the Del Sarte method. 

OTHER FINE ARTS. 

We also seek to refine the minds of our students by the study and 
jmictice of music, drawing, painting, etc. ' Nor is physical training 
neglected. Military tactics and discipline are employed to give the 
youth a manly, graceful carriage and genilemanlike deportment. 
The rules of politeness and etiquette receive careful attention. In a 
w^ord, we strive to make our school what Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
wished his to be — *'a school of Christian gentlemen." Finally*, to 
instruct our youth in the obligations of citizenship, we have a class 
of civil law, so that our whole duty is conscientiously fulfilled when 
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our graduates show themselves to be good Christians, finished 
scholars and intelligent citizens of the United States. 

(^0UR8E OF STUDY. 

The plan of instruction embraces two regular and distinct courses, 
the classical and the commercial. There is besides a preparatory 
department for younger students, in which they are carefully taught 
spelling, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, history and 
arithmetic, so as to prepare them for a classical or commercial 
course of the college. 

The classical course is designed to impart a thorough knowledge 
of the English, Latin, and the Greek languages, of composition and 
rhetoric, of philosophy, of pure and mixed mathematics and of the 
physical and natural sciences. It is completed in six years. In the 
course of time there will be added to the classical course a scientific 
course, which comprises all the studies to be pursued by those who 
aspire to the degree of L. II 

The commercial course is designed to impart a thorough commer- 
cial or business education. It embraces English grammar, compo- 
sition, commercial law, book-keeping, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
geography, history, elocution and penmanship. It is completed in 
three years. 

Ample opportunity is also given to all students to obtain a 
thorough instruction in the so-called free branches, for instance, in 
French, German, natural philosophy, and chemistry, telegraphy, 
drawing, music, etc. Class instruction in vocal music is given free 
of charge to all pupils of the school. 



MX. ANGEL ACADEMY. 



MT. ANG-EL, OBBGKDN. 



THE ACADEMY 



Is situated in the most healthful and picturesque part of Oregon, 
one mile west of Mt. Angel college. The building is of stone and 
brick, spacious, well lighted and ventilated, enjoying all modern 
improvements. 

Extensive play-grounds, groves and orchards adjoining the build- 
ing afford ample advantages for healthful exercise. 

Mt. Angel is easily accessible by Oregon and California raik^i^.^^ 
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East Side division, via Woodburn, or directly by the Willamette 
railroad (narrow change), which starts from Portland at Jefferson 
street every week day. 

This institution, conducted bv the Sisters of St. Benedict, was 
opened the last Tuesday in August, 1888. 

It is incorporated under the laws of the State of Oregon, empow- 
ering it to confer academic honors. 

The third scholastic year will commence Tuesday, September 2, 
1890. 

There arc three distinct courses of studies established in theinsti- 
tution, viz.: the normal, the classical and the commercial. An 
elementary school provides for pupils who are not sufficiently 
advanced to enter one of the other courses. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

It embraces spelling, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, object 
lessons, English grammar and composition, U. S. history and 
geography. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In this department special attention is given to pupils who v«^ish 
to obtain a teacher's certificate. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

This course embraces English grammar, logic, composition and 
rhetoric, elocution and literature; physical, political and mathe- 
matical geography ; ancient and modern history ; pure and mixed 
mathematics and natural science. Geometry, Latin, French and 

German optional. 

COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

The commercial course embraces all the requirements of a thor- 
ough commercial or business education. It includes book-keeping, 
penmanship, commercial arithmetic, English grammar and comjK)- 
sition, commercial law, business correspondence, type-writing and 
short-hand. Instructions in book-keeping are given to each pupil 
individually, and she may advance as rapidly as her attainments 
warrant, being independent of the progress of others. She must/ 
however, successfully pass an examination in each set before she is 
allowed to advance to the next one. In commercial arithmetic, 
commercial law, English grammar, business correspondence, phon- 
ography, type-writing, etc., the pupil needs make but one examina- 
tion, which she will be permitted to pass whenever she considers 
herself competent, provided she has completed her course in book- 
. keepiDg. All examinations must be oral and written. 
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MILTON ACADEMY. 



MILTON, OREGON. 



FACULTY. 



ELDER G. W. COLCORD, 

Biblical Exegesis, Language, and Astronomy. 

F. S. HAFFORD, 

Mathematics, Natural Science, and Latin. 

I. A. DUNLAP, 

History, Physiology, and Science. 

MRS. ADA COLCORD, 

Intermediate Department. 

MISS ABBIE WINEGAR, 

Primary Department. 

CELIAN COLCORD, 

Penmanship. 



OBJECT AND HISTORY. 

Milton academy was founded in 1885, and duly incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Oregon. The society is known as the 
Seventh-day Adventist educational sofiety of Milton, Oregon. It is 
a denominational institution, designed especially for a place where 
parents of this denomination may send their children, have them 
free from some of the pernicious influences of popular schools, and 
have them thoroughly instructed in the peculiar tenets of our faith 
and doctrine. For this object the patrons of the school have con- 
tributed their means, and erected large and commodious buildings, 
furnishing them with the necessary implements, and apparatus. 

LOCATION. 

The location of the school is at Milton, Oregon, a thriving i<:^^xv 
on the U. P. railroad, ten miles from WaUa N^«\\^, ^ \.o^x\ ^^^ 
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known for its pure water, shady groves, its temperance and religious 
principles. There is not a saloon within seven miles of town. The 
school buildings are about one mile south of the depot, directly on 
Main street. There will i)robably be accommodations for all, at 
reasonable rates, who desi^ to move their families here, and send 
their children to the academy. 

(UIOUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 

There has been a considerable amount of labor expended in fitting 
up and beautifying the grounds. The academy is a one-story build- 
ing, containing a large, wTll-lighted study room and chapel, and 
two recitation rooms. The primary department will be under the 
charge of two experienced teachers. 

DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

There are three departments of instruction — 

1. Academic, including an ordinary high school course. 

2. Normal. Those who complete the third year of the academic 
course, and demonstrate their fitness for teaching, by conducting 
satisfactorily one class for ten weeks, and answer correctly 80 per 
cent of all questions asked in regular examinations on first and 
second year work, will be given the normal certificate or diploma. 

3. Preparatory, including a primary and intermediate course of 
about six vears. 

INSTRUCTORS AND METHODS. 

The instructors are professors and teachers of experience, being 

acknowledged experts in their several departments. The use of the 

text-book is supplemented by lectures and oral instruction and 

many illustrations from apparatus, drawings, or nature, creating in 

the mind of the student a love for investigation, and thorough, 

practical work. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Milton academy aims to develop character of the highest type as 
well as scholarship of the best quality ; and its discipline is such as 
experience has proved conducive to these ends. But it is not a 
reform school, and patrons of the school should not send to it 
children too incorrigible to be governed at home. If children them- 
selves have not a sincere desire for true mental and moral culture, 
it would be better for them to remain away. We have no place for 
students who hinder and injure others in all manly and scholastic 
attainments. 

While some persons, predisposed to pleasure-seeking and associa- 
tions not permitted here, have turned away to seek schools of looser 
discipline, scores of young m^n and women of real worth, who value 
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true culture and hard mental labor more than frivolities, have been 
attracted to this institution by the very thing that repelled the 
others. 

One peculiar feature of the government of this school is that all 
rules and regulations are rigidly enforced. Parents who regard the 
moral culture of their children in its true light, are unwilling to 
launch their sons and daughters into the maelstrom of popular 
boarding-school life. 



NOTRE DAME ACADEMY. 



BAKER CITY, OREGON. 



This academy is conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis. 



PHILOMATH COLLEGE. 



PHILOMATH, OREGON. 



OFFICERS OF FACULTY. 



Rev. WILLIAM S. GILBERT, A. M., 

President. 

Prof. H. SHEAK, M. S., 

Secretary'. 



LOCATION. 



Philomath college is an institution for both sexes, under the con- 
trol of the Oregon conference of the United Brethren Church. It 
inculcates the truths of Christianity, but teaches no sectarianism. 
It is located in Philomath, Oregon, on the Oregon Pacific railroad, 
seven miles west of Corvallis, and forty miles east of Yaquina bay. 
For grandeur of scenery, healthfulness, and desirableness generally, 
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this location is not excollod in the State. The town of Philomath is 
situated on the western boiUKhiry of the far-famed Willannette val- 
lej', at the foot of the Coast Range. Mary's Peak, the highest inoun- 
tain on the range, rises grandly as a background only a few miles 
away, Mary's river within half a mile on the south, the Cascades, 
seeming but a few miles to the east, with the Three Sisters, Mount 
Jefferson and Mount Hood plainly visible, clad in snowy grandeur, 
all present a scene sublime, and insj)iring to the student and lover 
of nature. The mountain air and the ocean breeze are cool and in- 
vigorating, and render the atmosphere entirely free from the ele- 
ments of malarial diseases, so common in the low lands of the valley. 
But few cases of sickness have ever occurred in the history of the 
institution. As the name Philomath (lover of learning) indicates, 
the college was the founder of the town. It endowed itself largely 
by the sale of lots, gave' the name to the town, and attracted to 
itself a population seeking learning, culture and moral elevation. 
Saloons were prohibited by a provision in the deeds of the laud, 
and the towh and community have always been noted for temper- 
ance and sobriety. Those wishing to find a place where a thorough 
education can be obtained, away from the temptations incident to 
the society of larger towns and cities, and under moral and relig- 
ious influences, will find their idea, to a good degree, exemplified in 
Philomath college. 

BUILDINGS AND GKOUNDB. 

The college building is a substantial brick structure, situated in a 
beautiful campus containing about ten acres, well ornamented by 
maple and fir trees. It is centrally located, and connected by walks 
with all parts of town. In the northwest corner of the campus is a 
neat residence for the president of the college, and in the western 
part is a well-arranged, commodious boarding hall, wuth capacity 
for the accommodation of between thirty and forty students. One- 
half mile west, on Mary\s river, connected with the town by side- 
walk, is a beautiful park belonging to the college, well fitted up for 
pleasure grounds, which is a resort for students, and a place for 
holding picnics, commencements and other out door meetings. 

APPARATUS, CABINET AND LUmARY. 

The apparatus of the college is sufhcient to make the study of 
the natural sciences interesting and practical, including among the 
ordinary instruments or experiments a very powerful microscope 
and a telescope of sufficient power to be of use in astronomical ob- 
servations. 

The cabinet contains quite a variety of specimens of the animal 
and mineral kingdoms, from various parts of the world, but its 
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chief merit consists in its containing a large number of specimens 
wliich are especially instructive in the natural historj' and miner- 
alogy of the Pacific coast. 

COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT— CLABBICAL. 

Although ,this course has lately been subject to vigorous attacks 
by the extreme advocates of "practical education," it is yet regarded 
by nearly all leading educators as the best preparation for profes- 
sional life. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

This course differs from tlie classical chiefly in omitting the 
Greek and prescribing only six terms of Latin, and is found to com- 
pletely meet the wants of those who are not studying with a special 
view to professional life and yet desire a liberal education. 



This course is rendered necessary as a part of our collegiate work 
by the demand for well-drilled teachers in our public schools. It 
liiffers frooi the classical and scientific chiefly by omitting the 
lireek and Latin and including lectures and studies on didactics. 
Although this is a three years' course and one may be able to teach 
the lower branches in the common school before entering it, it is 
the design of the course to fit teachers for the principalship of high 
schools, as well as to make them efficient teachers of the eonimon 
branches, and to give those not desiring to study the ancient 
classics a good English scientific education. A diploma will be 
awarded on the completion of this course and in our final exami- 
nation we shall endeavor to secure the cooperation of the countj' 
and State superintendents. 

DEGEEES. 

Students completing the classical course will receive the degree 
of bachelor of arts, and those completiug the seientifie course will 
receive tlie degree of bachelor of science. 

The degree of master of arts will be conferred upon every bach- 
elor of arts of three years' standing, who, during that time, has 
sustained a good moral character, and has pursued professional or 
scientilic studies. 

Tlie degree of master of science will be conferred upon every 
bachelor of science of three years' standing, who, during that time, 
has sustained a good moral character, and has pursued professional 
or scientific studies. 

ACADEMIC PREPARATORY. 

Many candidates for admission to the college are not prepared to 
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enter any of the prescribed courses, not having satisfactoril3'' com- 
pleted the common English branches. To meet the wants of such, 
advanced classes in these brandies are organized each term, so that 
advantages of the high school or academy are furnished those who 
either desire mental training beyond what is furnished in the dis- 
trict scJiool or wish to prepare themselves to enter ,the regular 
courses. 

ENGLISH rilErARATOKY. 

In many parts of this State, especially in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, many families are so isolated that it is impossible for them to 
obtain the advantages of the district school except to a limited 
extent, and many parents thus circumstanced either spend part of 
the year with their families where they may enjo}'' school privileges 
or send their children from home to obtain them. 

DISCIPLINE, STUDIES, GRADING, EXAMINATIONS. 

The government of the school is mild, but firm and decisive. All 
the liberty consistent with the welfare of the institution and the 
good of the individual is allowed to the student, but rowdyism of 
any kind is not tolerated, and persons habitually addicted to mis- 
conduct will not be retained. We appeal always to the manhood 
and womanhood of the student and use such discipline as will 
develop the better nature and ennoble the character. 

Studies are selected with the advice of the faculty, and no study 
selected can be discontinued without the consent of the teacher. 
Excuse must be given for absence from recitation. 

The grade is made on a scale of 100 from monthly reviews and a 
written examination at the close of each term. Any student receiv- 
ing a grade of less than 05 must repeat the study before advancing. 

BUSINESS INSTITUTE. 

A commercial course in the business institute embraces book- 
keeping by double and single entr}^ and its collateral branches in- 
cluding stock and partnership sets, wholesale and retail merchan- 
dising, commission, compound company business, administrators' 
books, importing, banking in all its departments with the use of 
college currency and detecting counterfeits, commercial arithmetic, 
short methods, rapid calculations, business paper, commercial law, 
penmanship, lettering, composition, correspondence, the use of the 
automatic shading pen, and political economy or the science of 
wealth. 
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PORTLAND BUSINESS COLLEGE. 



PORTLAND, ORBG-ON. 



FACULTY. 



A. P. ARMSTRONG, 

8uijerintendeut and Business Manager of Both Schools. 

H. W. HERRON, 

In charge of Theoretical and Practical Department, Portland School. 

C. L. STUBBS, 

Engrosser and Teacher of Ornamental Penmanship, Portland School. 

W. C. HARVEY, 

Teacher of Business Writing, in charge of Business Practice, Portland School, 

MISS ETTA E. MOORE, 

In charge of Shorthand Department, Portland School. 

MISS GABARELLE CLARKE, 

In charge of Typewriting Department, Portland School. 

G. V. HOOPENGARNER, 

In charge of Telegraphic Department Portland School. 

A. S. HILL, 

In charge of English Department, Portland School. 

W. I. STALEY, 

In charge of Business Department, Teacher of Penmanship, Salem School. 

MISS AZALIE COCHRAN, 

In charge of Shorthand and Typewriting Departments, Salem School. 

J. W. McCULLOCH, 

In charge of English Department, Salem Sch(X)l. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline is of the greatest imj)ortance in the management of a 
school. No matter how thorough the course of study, or bow 
efficient the teachers, without good discipline the work of tbe school 
is without avail. Good discipline forms habits of care, industry, 

fierse vera nee and promptness, so essential to success in after life. 
\)or discii)line swells the ranks of that unreliable class who are of 
no account in any capacity. We strive to have all students feel 
that in us they have faithful teachers and true friends who will aid 
them in every possible way, and we do not intend that any student 
shall come to us with good habits and principles and leave us with 
those habits and principles tarnisherl. We require all students to 
be punctual and regular in attendance and faithful in application 
to study. No business education is of any value without correct 
business habits. Those only will succeed who are honest, studious, 
persevering and industrious, and these qualities we endeavor to 

inculcate. 

HISTORY AND DESIGN OF THE SCHOOL. 

In November, 18CG, this school issued its first scholarship, and 
admitted its first student. Since that time it has been in session 
day and evening throughout the 3'ear, without vacation. 

The course of studies has undergone many changes, also. From 
a few studies taught at first, additions have been made year by year, 
until instruction is now given in almost any branch called for. 

The design of the school is to give to young and middle-aged 
men and women a thorough knowledge of business affairs, so that 
whatever may be their occupation, they will be the better able to 
secure themselves the substantial fruits of their labor. To this end 
the institution is made a practical school of business, complete in 
all its appointments and offering advantages of the highest order 
in all its departments. 

A BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

At no time in the history of the world has a business education 
been more essential to success than at the present. Competition has 
grown fiercer everyday until "the race of life has become intense; 
the runners are treading upon each other's heels; woe to him who 
stoops to tie his shoe-string." The weak are pushed aside, while 
the strong win fame and fortune. Not only so, but the rich of 
to-day may be the poor of to-morrow, and the best capital one can • 
possess is a thorough and comprehensive knowledge of business, 
and how it is transacted. This capital is permanent; it is always 
available. Thieves cannot steal nor reverse of fortune impair or 
destroy it. It is the hidden force which impels through all currents 



and over all obstacles. Thousands are to-daj' out of employment 
becausfi they have t^ualified themselves I'or nothing beyond unskilled 
manual labor. In the great business centers of tlie country the 
ranjority of those whose active nainds and busy hands direct and 
control the complex network of systems necessitated by our immense 
commercial interests, are those who possess a business education 
only. The demand of tlie day is practical knowledge suited to the 
every-day affairs of life. 

HITUATIONS FOR HTUDENTS. 

We do not promise situations to students, and will not under any 
circumstances. No reputable school will promise positions, either 
directly or indirectly, as a means of securing patronage. Hundreds 
of our former students are now engaged in business for themselves, 
or holding responsible and lucrative positions in various sections of 
the Northwest, both as book-keepers and stenographers, which 
should satisfy any ambitious person that work may always be had i 
by those properly qualified. While our annual attendance is very J 
large, many of our students join us for the purpose of littiug them- I 
selves for going into business on their owu account. None of these j 
care for work, leaving comparatively few who really want positions, | 
For more than a year, scarcely a week lias passed in which we have | 
not had more applications for help than we could meet. 

Our school is so widely and favorably known that we ret 
great many calls for help each year, from our own city and various 
other sections of tlie Northwest. We never allow lo go unimproved 
the opportunities thus afforded of placing students in positions, if 
we have any out of employment at the time whom we deem to b© J 
qualified to discharge the duties of the places offered ; but we 
never so unmindful of the future welfare of a student as to make a ] 
"hit or miss" response to every application for help, whether we' 
know the one sent competent to do the w<irk required or not. We 
are ever on the alert to further the interest of our patrons in every 
way, fltid deem it both a privilege and a jileasure to aid all compe- 
tent and trustworthy students in securing employment. This we 
do entirely free of cost, and without any thought of making the 
most of such action as an advertisement. We therefore make no i 
special display or public announcement of the names of students J 
whom we aid in securing positions. 

THE BUSINEaS COURSE. 

The branches constituting the regular business course are single 
and double entry book-keeping, as applied to banking, railroading, 
iteamboating, wholesale and retail merchandising, manufactaci.o.^ 
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commission, jobbing, farm accounts, etc., changing books from 
single to double entry, arithmetic, grammar, spelling, penmanship, 
correspondence, business and office practice, exchange, partnership 
settlements, writing entire and filling blanks for promissory note, 
receipt, duo bill, sight and time drafts, bank cheeks, etc. These 
branches are all included in the scholarship, and are taught in the 
most thorough manner by competent and experienced teachers. A 
first-class usable education is guaranteed to all who complete the 
course. 

PRACTICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The time required in this department varies from three to six 
weeks. Tlie work is really a continuation of that begun in the 
theoretical department; such new features as the student is now 
able to comprehend being introduced. 

Daily instruction in solid business writing continues. At this 
point in the course most students are good average business writers. 

The study of arithmetic is also vigorously prosecuted ; the next 
step in commercial calculations being the accurate and rapid solu- 
tion of problems as they arise in the transactions of the business 
practice department. 

Book-keeping, as a progressive science, is carried forward mate- 
rially, the student becoming familiar with the principles of the 
subject, as applied to the details of business. This branch is now 
studied, not merely as a science, but as it is applied in the various 
methods of conducting books in actual business. Correspondence, 
commercial law and a review of the English branches taken are 
continued with the other work in hand. 

BUSINESS PRACTICE DEPARTMENT. 

In business practice, the student first assumes the responsibility 
of conducting business on his own account, and undertakes to per- 
form the duties of a business man. On entering the department, 
sufficient capital to conduct the business undertaken is supplied, 
consisting of neatly engraved notes of the college bank. Hete, it is 
designed to afford a knowledge of the customs, habits and usuages 
of the business world. The student begins as a wholesale and 
retail merchant, opens his books, orders a stock of goods, opens an 
account with the bank, makes daily deposits, has notes discounted, 
etc., pays by means of checks, drafts, notes, or otherwise, and carries 
on an extensive trade precisely the same as any regular merchant. 
The special advantages claimed for this department consist in the 
great variety of transactions illustrated, the number and character 
of books employed, short methods of record, the thorough drills 
and examinations, and the facility with which all work can be 
tested by the teacher in charge. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Our methods of teaching combine individual and class instruc- 
tion from black-board illustrations and exercises, and practice in 
writing with pencil and pen from dictation. Thorough work is 
insisted on from the first, and our students are taught to use short- 
hand as will be required of them in business. Hence, those who 
complete our course and take positions will find nothing there to 

confuse or bewilder. 

TIME REQUIRED. 

It is impossible to state definitely the time required for complet- 
ing the course. Each student is allowed to progress as rapidly as 
possible to master the work, regardless of the advancement of any- 
one else. This is all that anv student should desire, and is all that 
we can promise. 

ST. HELEN'S HALL. 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 



The Rt. Rev. B. WISTAR MORRIS, 

Founder and Rector. 

MISS MARY D. RODNEY, 

PrincipaL 

MISS LYDIA RODNEY, 

Vice. PrincipaL 

MISS CLEMENTINA RODNEY, 

Teaelicr of Music, in Charge of the Musical Department. 

HENRY BOLANDER, Ph. D., 

Sentences and Languages. 

MISS MARTHA M. GILTNER, B. A., (Wellesley), 

Ancient Ijanguages ahd Psycliology. 

Dr. F. B. EATON, 

Lecturer in Physics and Chemistry. 
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MISS *MARY I. NORTON, 

Drawing and Painting. 

MISS ELBERTINE C. SELLERS, 

Music. 

MADAME LOUISE SCHMIDT (rtee DeAVALI A), 

French. 

MISS CHARLOTTE E. CRAWFORD, 

MISS ELISABETH J. WALLACE, 

MISS MMiY C. SULLIVAN. 

MR. W. S. JAMES, 

Teacher of Writing. 



The instruction of this school is of the most thorough character; 
the constant aim being to give a sound and practical education, and 
to surround the pupils with the influence of a refined Christian 
home and intercourse. Special efforts are made to cultivate, in the 
pupils, a taste for reading in the English classics, and for speaking 
and writing their mother tongue in its purit3\ 

Exercises in composition and recitations in poetry are required 
from all. The pupils in the senior and middle classes have constant 
exercise in reading and writing. 

Such of the pupils as desire to remain at the school after grad- 
uating, and pursue their studies farther, will be permitted to do so 
on the same terms as members of the classes. 

The past-senior course will include religious instruction, the 
classics, modern languages, music, drawing, painting, the higher 
mathematics, history, philosophy and literature. This course may 
be varied as the student desires. 

The regular course of study, in the senior classes, will occupy 
four years. At the opening of each term the work of the term will 
be arranged with reference to the classes of regular pupils. Ad- 
mission into any of the classes, .or advancement from one class to 
another, is granted to such, only, as sustain an examination in the 
studies which precede it. 

Pupils not entering upon the regular course will study those 
branches which they are fully prepared to comprehend, and which 
they can pursue without interfering with, or retarding, the regular 
classes. 
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ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE. 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 




is under direction of Prof. IStebbinger, of Portland. 



ST. MARY'S ACADEMY. 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 



The institution known as St. Mary's academy during the past 
thirty years, "a venerable landmark in our city's history," under the 
direction of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, has 
given place to a large and handsome modern structure of brick and 
stonej combining solidity with elegance ot architecture. Situated in 
the most healthy part of the "Metropolis of Oregon" on a gently 
rising eminence, which insures pure air and commands extensive 
and beautiful scenery, it is eminently adapted to meet the educa- 
tional requirements of the day. The building throughout is heated 
by the Boynton hot-water system, lighted with gas, and provided 
with a series of electric bells acting when needed as a fire alarm. 
In the construction of New St. Mary's, sanitary principles have 
received careful attention ; thorough ventilation, high ceilings, and 
spacious apartments must necessarily promote the health of the 
pupils. 

The moral and intellectual improvement of the pupils is attended 
to with the greatest solicitude, and the most devoted attention paid 
to their domestic comfort. Although the pupils are, at all hours, 
under the watchful care and government of their teachers, the 
discipline of the school is mild and parental. Special attention is 
l)aid to simplicity of dress and manners, and these are made to har- 
monize wuth the most lady-like deportment. 
15 
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No distinction is nuule in the reception of pupils on account of 
their religious opinions, and all interference with the convictions of 
non-Catholics is carefully avoided. Good order, however, requires 
that all should conform to the general external regulations of the 
academy. 

Incentives to study are numerous and appropriate. The profi- 
ciency and progressof the i)upils are regularly tested by written and 
oral examinations, and their success suitablv rewarded. The 
academy is inc()ri)orated and authorized by the State to confer 
academic honors, which consist of a diploma and gold medal, on 
pupils who have gone through the entire course. A semi-term 
reunion of the teacliers and pupils forms an important feature of the 
institution. The exercises include reports of lessons, conduct, appli- 
cation, attendance, etc. An account of the conduct and progress of 
the pupil is sent quarterly to the parents or guardians. 

The scholastic year, composed of four terms, ten weeks each, com- 
mences on the first Monda}'' in September and ends during the 
third week in June. 

The classes of the academy are divided into six grades — primary, 
intermediate, junior, preparatory, senior and graduating. The 
course of instruction, which embraces the various studies which. 
constitute the elementary and higher departments of education, is 
as follows: 

Chistian doctrine, Bible history, ecclesiastical history, spelling, 
word analysis, reading elocution, geography, astronomy, the use of 
the globes, grammar, epistolary art, rhetoric, composition exercises, 
juvenile science, zor)logy, physiology, physics, botany, chemistry, 
geology, history of the (^lited States, ancient and modern history, 
mythology, English literature, mental and written arithmetic, book- 
keei)ing, algebra, geometry and trigonometry, logic, moral philos- 
ophy, penmanship, linear, industrial and geographical drawing, 
vocal music, housenold economy and rules of deportment. 

Foreign languages can be pursued in any part of the course, and 
are taught free of charge. English, French and German are spoken 
in the institution. 

The academy has a well-selected library, to which the young 
adies have access, and a cabinet containing many valuable spec^ 
mens. 

Those who are desirous of acquiring a thorough business educa- 
tion have all the facilities for so doing. Hook-keeping, stenography, 
type-writing and telegraphy are taught at the regular rates. 

The musical department affords special oj)portunities to acquire a 
knowledge of the piano, organ, harp, zither, mandolin and guitar. 
Thorough bass and harmony are taught according to the most 
approved methods. 



1 
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SACRED HEART SCPIOOL 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Names. 



ST. JOSEPH'S SCHOOL 



PORTLAND, OREGON. 



Conducted bv the Dominician Brothers. 



ST. MARY'S ACADEMY. 



BAKER CITY, OREGON. 



This institution, under the direction of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary, is pleasantly situated on the line of the 
Oregon Railway and Ni*vigation Company; hence it is easy of 
access for all who desire to secure an invigorating climate, a com- 
fortable home, and a progressive seat of learning for their daughters, 
or wards. 

During the present year, 1884, an elegant new brick building has 
been completed in an improved style, for the purpose of bestowing 
every attention on the moral and intellectual culture of the pupils, 
as well as on their physical comfort. The location of the academy 
is one of the most healthy to be found in Oregon, this portion of the 
State being proverbial for its pure water, bracing air, and picturesque 
scenerj\ 

The primary object of Jthe institution is to instill into the minds 
of young girls a laudable emulation, to form their hearts to virtuft.^ 
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to fit them to be the true and noble women of the future and orna- 
ments to the society ^in which they wmII move. 

The classes in the academy are divided into five grades — ^the 
primary, junior, preparatorj-, senior and graduating. The course of 
mstruction, which embraces the various studies which constitute the 
elementary and higher departments of education, is as follows: 
Moral philosophy, logic, English literature, geometry and trigonom- 
etry, algebra, book-keeping, written arithmetic, intellectual arith- 
metic, chemistry, natural philosophy, physiology, geology, zoology, 
astronomy, use of the globes, botany, rhetoric, elocution, composi- 
tion, grammar, epistolary art, ancient history, modern history, 
United States history, mythology, juvenile science, geography, read- 
ing, spelling, word analysis, penmanship, rules of deportment, linear, 
industrial and pers{)ective drawing, vocal music and needle v^ork. 

The course of studies is pursued in English, but the French and 
German languages can be studied in any part of the course. They 
are taught free of charge. 

The academy is incorporated and authorized by the State to confer 
academic honors. 



ST. MARY'S ACADEMY. 



JACKSONVILLE, OREGON. 



Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Names; Sister Mary of Mount 
Carmel, superior. 



ST. PAUL'S ACADEMY. 



ST. PAUL, OREGON. 



Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Names; Sister Mary Victor, 
, . superior. 



• » 
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ST. JOHN'S ACADEMY. 



OREGON CITY, OREGON. 



Conducted by the Benedictine Sisters; Sister Mary Agatha, 
superior. 



ST. JOSEPH'S ACADEMY. 



PENDLETON, OREGON. 



Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis. 



ST. JOSEPH'S SCHOOL. 



THE DALLES, OREGON. 



\ 



TUALATIN ACADEMY AND PACIFIC UNIVERSITY. 



FOREST GROVE, OREGON. 



FACULTY. 



REV. F. J. ELLIS, A. M., D. D., 

President, Professor of Mental and Moral Sciences. 

JOSEPH W. MARSH, A. M., Ph. D., 

Professor of Greek and Latin. 
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WILLIAM N. FERRIN, A. M., 

Professor of Mathematics. 

a. w. SHAW, A. M., 

l^rofessor of Natural Sciences. 

JULIA M. ADAMS, 

Principal of Ladies' Department. 

D. L. EDWARDS, A. M., 

Principal of Academy. 

MARY H. EDWARDS, 

Musical Instructor, Piano, Organ and Voice. 



Instructor in Art and Art Historv\ 

J. M. GARRISON, A. M., 

Penmanship. 



GENERAL INFORMATION. 



LOCATION. 

Forest Grove, the location of Pacific university, is situated twenty- 
five miles west of the city of Portland and six miles from Hillsboro, 
the county seat of Washington count3\ It is accessible by the Ore- 
gon and California railroad, which runs two passenger trains each 
way, daily. 

As its name implies. Forest CJrove is a scene of sylvan beauty. 
There is no more charming spot in the entire State. To the west- 
ward rises the Coast range, which breaks the force of the winter 
winds, while to the eastward spread out the fertile Tualatin plains, 
giving in the distance a view of Mout Hood and the Cascade range. 
Gales creek, a clear mountam stream, skirts the southwest limits of 
the town. With such situation and surroundings the place cannot 
be other than healthful and well calculated to make student life a 
delight and a blessing. 

The faculty of the collegiate and academic department are, for 
the present, one and the same. 
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GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 

All ample campus, level on the north and west, gently sloping on 
the southeast and with a fine front eastward, forms an invaluable-, 
part of the dowry of the institution. 

Two plain and substantial buildings, e^ch two stories high and 
surmounted with a small tower, were erected under the presidency^ 
•of Dr. Marsh and furnish chapel, recitation aad library rooms and f 
laboratory, commodious and comfortable tbroughoat. 

Ladies' hall is open to young ladies, both to room and board. ^ 
Young gentlemen, wlio desire it, are received to table board. 

The lady principal has her home in the hall and is in immediate ' 
charge of the ladies who room there. It is designed to make this 
beautiful building, as nearly as possible, a true home for all who 
have apartments in it during the school year. 

The institution is open to all students of suitable age and character, 
without distinction of race or sex; but it is not a reform school and ' 
does not undertake the education of any youth who may prove too \ 
difhcult for reasonable home rule and restraint. Hence, the right , 
is reserved, in any case, to require evidence of good character and 
behavior. 

Students coming from other inatitutions will present a certificate i 
of honorable disxiission. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

To enter cither academic course in full standing, the pupil iiiust 
be able to pass an examination in writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
through fractions, the rudiments of English grammar and outlines 
of descriptive geography. ■ 

Applicants for admission to the collegiate cpnrses — who must be at^ 
least fifteen years of age — are required to pass examiQation in thegl 
studies of tlie corresponding academic course, or their equivalenta..J 

For admission to advance standing, there is required an examitjl 
nation in the studies already passed oyer by the class which thefl 
student wishes to enter, or their equivalents, aud also the corre-fl 
spending advancement in age. 1 

Examinations are held at the close of each study ; and in the col-' i 
legiate courses, in addition to these, examinations may be had at' I 
the direction of the faculty, at the end of each year, upon any; I 
studies of the year, at which all members of the respective classes i 
are expected to be present. J 

It is the policy of the institution to foster in the community all J 
advisable facilities for self-support, such as working at trades, two'J 
or three hours a day and a half a day on Saturday, doing chores ii^ A 
private familiea, taking care of yards and gardens, taking the jaui^ 
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torship of public buildings, .sawing wood, teaching in vacation, or 
whatever else the student may iind to do, so long as it does not 
prove detrimental to health and study. The school does not fur- 
nish either manual or i)rofessional labor, but it encourages students 
in them both as equally honorable. No student, in learning the 
sciences and classics, should unlearn honest daily work, work even 
with the hands. 

In this way many most worthy students are enabled to pursue their 
studies and acquire proficient and enduring scholarship. 

Efforts will be made to arrange so tlmt students in regular 
courses, who are obliged to be al)sent teaching in term time, can 
make up their studies during the summer vacation. 

The Christian scholarship fund i)rovides tuition for approved 
applicants. 

COUJiSES OF STUDY. 

In the academy there are two courses of three years each. In 
college there are three courses; the full classical course, of four 
years; the literary course and the scientific course of three years 
each. 

The classical course is in substance the same as that pursued in 
Eastern colleges. 

In the pursuit of these courses of study the aim is a high stand- 
ard of character and scholarship. 

The literary and scientific courses are as yet incomplete, and it is 
expected soon to add another year to each. 

The literary course is formed by slight changes from that hereto- 
fore known as the ladies course. 

No exchange of studies in the regular courses can be made with- 
out permission of the faculty; and in case of exchange a substan- 
tial equivalent will be required. 

Of the modern languages in the second year of the literary 
course, incase one has already been taken the other will be required. 

DEGREES AND (a]RTlFICATES. 

The degree of bachelor of arts is conferred upon the graduates of 
the classical course ; that of bachelor of science u})on the gradu^ates 
of the scientific course; that of bachelor of letters upon graduates of 
the literary course. 

Certificates of graduation are presented to students completing 
the academic courses. 

There is a charge of 85 for the collegiate diploma and fifty cents 
for the academic certificate. 

Any bachelor of arts wishing to receive the degree of master of 
arts in course, is required to furnish evidence to the trustees of con- 
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tinued interest and progress in prolessional or literary pursuits, by 
presenting either a written thesis or a public oration before receiv- 
ing the degree, the subject of the same to be presented to the presi- 
dent at time of applying for the degree. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The library contains about GOOO volumes, and now has a substan- 
tial fund for its increase, and is open twice a week. 

(Graduates of the university are allowed the use of the library for 
$1 a year, and other responsible persons, not scholars, for fifty cents 
a month or §5 a year. 

These volumes are classified for ready reference, and in some of 
the more practical departments of know^ledge they are very full. 
The librarian will gladly assist students to secure the greatest possi- 
ble advantage from the library. 

THE CABINET. 

The collections in geology and natural history are already con- 
siderable and are increasing, so that these branches can be quite 
fairlv illustrated. 

Contributions to the cabinet may be sent to any member of the 
faculty; they will be gladly received, and will find their way to their 
proper place. 

APPARATUS. 

The philosophical and chemical apparatus is, some of it, very 
su])erior, and sulficientr for good, practical work. 

During tlie last year considerable additions have Ijeen made to 

the apparatus. Among the additions is a full set of the State 

meteorological instruments from which ol^servations are made daily, 

and a complete set of assaying instruments, which are in charge of 

a i)ractical assay er; the benefit of whose operations the students in 

chemistry will obtain. 

ASSAYING. 

Those desiring the working tests of ores, can secure the same with 
certificate of assay at reasonable rates for first-class work only, by 
addressing Prof. G. W. Shaw. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

There are two of these in the institution — the Gramma Sigma for 
gentlemen, and the I^hilomathean for ladies. These societies are 
maintained an.d managed wholly by the students. Membership in 
them is voluntarv. 

They meet weekly in pleasant rooms in the university l)uildings, 

IG 
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and are the means of developing and fostering true literary excel- 
lence. The exercises are mainly original, and consist of essays, 
orations and discussions. 

GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 

Very careful attention is given to this vital and perplexing 
problem of school government. As closr ly as possible the govern- 
ment of the institution is modified after that of the well-ordered 
family, in which the two scriptural injunctions — "Children, obey 
your parents," and "Father, provoke not your children" — comple- 
ment each other. 

The government is lodged in the faculty and the ladies' board, 
who endeavor to exercise authority in a considerate, helpful and 
affectionate spirit. Docile, filial spirit of obedience on the part of 
the students will cancel all the perplexity out of the problem. 

Students are presumed by their presence to profess regard for the 
general rules of good manners and good morals, especially regular- 
ity and orderly conduct, faithfulness in study, respect for authority, 
and thorough honesty. 

The rules of the institution are few and simple, and in the main 
are such as appeal to the student's self-respect and personal responsi- 
bility. He is required, however, to abstain from the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks; to refrain from the use of profanity ; from attending 
dancing parties during term time; from going into billiard halls or 
saloons and from the use of tobacco about the university buildings 
or on the campus. 

Students from abroad in special departments are subject to the 
general rules of the institution. 

Students in any department of the institution shall not receive 
calls or visits at their rooms from persons of the opposite sex, except 
from members of their own families. 

Parents and the public are seriously asked to bear in mind that 
this is a school of the two sexes, where scores of young men and 
women, of boys and girls, come together at a distance from home. 
By bearing this fact in mind, they will readily see the reasonable- 
ness and necessity for very vigilant regulations respecting the asso- 
ciations of the one sex with the other. By no means do all the 
students require these regulations. But in order that the very few 
shall not scandalize the many, very strict rules must be enforced, 
and all alike must submit to them. 

SOCIAL PRIVILEGES. 

Sociability among students is encouraged. They are allowed to 
make and receive calls between study hours, and also on Friday 
evening not later than 9 o'clock. 
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Occasional sociables will be held for the benefit of students. 

General permission will be given from time to time to attend such 
public entertainments as the faculty and ladies' board may ap- 
prove. 

Special permission will also be given to accept occasional invita- 
tions from citizens. 



VEBOOTS SCHOOL 



CORNELIUS, OREGhON. 

Conducted by lay teachers. 



WILLAMETl^E UNIVERSITY. 



SALEM, ORE(K>N. 



REV. C. C. STRATTON, D. D., 

Chancellor. 

Rev. THOMAS VAN SCOY, D. D., President, 

Professor of Ancient Languages. 

Miss MATTIE L. HANSEE, A. M., Dean Woman's College, 

French and Latin. 

WM. S. ARNOLD, A. M., 

Professor of Natural History and English Literature. 

THOMAS. C. JORY, A, M., 

Professor of Mathematics. 

S. ASBURY STARR, A. M., B. D., 

Professor of Natural Science and History. 

MISS MINNIE CUNNINGHAM, B. S., 

Principal of Grammar School. 

MISS JENNIE M. LONG, 

Instructor in Elocution and Oratory, 
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Oollege of Medicine. 
E. r. FRASER, M. D., 

Professor of Diseases of Women and Children. 

JAMES BROWNE, M. D., L. L. D., 

Professor of Physiology and Hygiene. 

C. H. HALL, M. D., 

Professor Theory and Practice of Medicine and General Pathology. 

H. S. KILBOURNE, M. D., U. S. A., 

Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

RICHMOND KELLY, A. M., M. D., 

Professor of Obstetrics and Microscopy. 

W. E. RINEHART, M. D., 

Professor of Descriptive Anatomy and Clinical Surgery. 

J. W. FRAZEY, M. D., 

Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

R. K. WARREN, A. M., 

Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

W. E. CARLL, M. D., 

Prefessor of Practical and Surgical Anatomy. 

W. B. WATKINS, M. D., 

Professor of Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat and Nose. 
Lecturers on Special Subjects, Etc. 

HON. M. C. GEORGE, 

Medical Jurisprudence. 

D. H. RAND. M. D., 

Genito-Urinar^' Organs and Dennatology. 

GEO. H. CHANCE, D. D. S., 

Dental Pathology. 

E. P. FRAZER, M. D., 

Dean. 
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RICHMOND KELLY, A. M. M. I>., 

Secretary. 

College of Law. 
GEO. G. BINGHAM, LL. B., 

Dean. 

GEO. H. BURNETT, Esq., 

Professor of Law of Contracts, Torts and Commercial Law. 

WM. H. HOLMES, Esq., 

Professor of Criminal Law, Constitutional Admiralty and Maritime Law. 

S. T. RICHARDSON, 

Professor of Conamon Law and Law of Evidence. 

College of Theology. 
Rev. M. C. WIRE, A. M., B. D., 

Dean. Professor of Greek Exegesis. 

Rev. .SEHEMIAH DOANE, D. D., 

Professor of Systematic Theology. 

Rev. H. K. HINES, D. D., 

Professor of Historical Theology. 

Rev. WM. ROLLINS, B. D., 

Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis. 

Conservatory of Music. 

Z. M. PARVIN, ^ 

Director. Professor of Piano, Organ, Voice, Theory, Composition and Class 

Teaching. 

MISS EVA COX, 

Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 

MISS LULU SMITH, 
Piano and Organ. 
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MI3S LEONA WILLIS, 

Piano, Organ and Voice. 

MISS HALLY PARRISH, 

Vocal Culture. 

MISS MAMIE PARVIN, 

Piano and Organ. 

Collegre of Pharmaoy. 
E. P. FRAZER, M. D, 

Dean. 

ALOIS SOMMER, M. D., 

Professor of Chemistry. 

W. E. (7ARLL, M. D., 

Professor of Materia Medica. 

JOHN M. A. LAUE, Ph. G., 

Professor of Tlieory and Practice of Pliarmacy. 

P. R. YOUNG, M. D.,- 

Professor of Botany. 

RICHMOND KELLY, A. M., M. D., 

Professor of Microscopy. 
Art Department. 

CLYDE COOKE, 

Director. 

t MISS MARIE CRAIG, 

Emeritus Professors. 
L. L. ROWLAND, M. D., F. R. S., 

Physiology and Microscopy. 

RODNEY GLTSAN, M. D., 

Obstetrics. 

D. PAYTON, M. D., 
Diseases of Women and Ctiildren. 
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Special Lectvtrers. 

Rev. KOSS C. HOUGHTON, 1). 1)., D. H. L., 
Englisli Literature. 



LOCATION. 

Salem, the capital of Oregon, is most beautifully situated on the 
east bank of the Willamette river, fifty-three miles south of Port- 
land. Rich farm land lies on all sides and extends away for many 
miles. The scenery is delightfully varied by hills on the south and 
across the river ou the west. The streets are wide and have a con- 
siderable decline westward towards the river. Several living streams 
of water flow through them into the Willamette, and in their course 
turn the powerful wheelsof the great flouring mills.of which Salem 
is [ustly proud. It contains a population of nearly 7,000. The 
Willamette university, founded at a time when Salem was scarcely 
a town site, has had the opportunity to grow with the city and im- 
press its work upon the society. For morals and high state of 
Christian society, Salem is far in advance of most towns of its 
size. The otficial position of so many of its residents, in county 
and State, render an increased culture to society. Many of the 
State educational institutions are located here, with their officers 
and teachers, which circumstance adds another advantage to the 
location of a university The buildings are immediately in town, 
and places of business are of easy access. The campus on which 
the buildings are situated contains about eighteen acres. The people 
of Salem have ever given non-resident pupils a cordial welcome to 
their homes, their churches and society, so that, althuogh among 
strangers at first, they are soon made to feel that they are amonjg 
friends desiring and stiiving for their best interests. All circum- 
stances combine to make Salem the best university town on the 
coast. It is not loo large, so as to absorb the interests of a univer- 
sity in its business afiairs, and is not so small as to be unable to ac- 
commodate all its interests. Its ministers, lawyers and j)hy3ician8. 
are among the ablest in their profession, the people are educated, 
and its physical features render the city healthful and beautiful for 
homes. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The government of the university aims to be mild, but Arm in > 
what few regulations it has. Constant thought is exercised to i 
cultivate qualities of manhood and womanhood discoverable ia-l 
nearly every student. Whenever a student aims to do right, and baj 



I 
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diligent and successful in his daily work, he scarcely realizes that 
he is under government. While the general oversight has especial 
care for Christian training, yet the school is non-sectarian in its 
teaching and government. Its courses of study are little different 
from any other institution of ecjual grade. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

There are two literary societies connected with the school. They 
have a commodious and well furnished hall in the university 
building. The Philodosian society meets at 3 P. M., and Philorian 
at 7 P. M., on Friday of each week. The objects of these societies 
are for the increase of knowledge among the members, and to bring 
into practical use the mental drill obtained during the week? 
experience having shown that these are more readily acquired bj' 
a combination of efforts than singly. 

COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

The college of liberal arts provides instructions in three different 
courses of study: 

First — The classical, embracing four years, is similar to that 
taught in other institutions of equal grade. 

Second — Latin and scientific course, embracing four years of 
study, is prepared for those who desire special work in mathematics 
and modern languages, and do not wish to study the Greek. 

Third — Literature and art course, embracing four years, is pre- 
pared for those who wish to pursue music and art, and substitute 
the work done on either of these branches for some of the more 
advanced studies of languages and mathematics. 

WOMAN'S COLLECIE. 

I. This department of the university provides instruction : 

1. In music — (see conservatory of music). 

2. In art — (see art dei)artment.) 

II. It provides a home for all lady students from a distance, 
whether taking lessons in music or art, or reciting in any other 
department of the university. 

It affords a place of residence, under careful supervision, and 
amid refined and orderly surroundings. 

UNIVERSITY AC^\I)E:MV. 

The university academy provides instruction in five different 
courses. 

First — The preparatory classical, embracing three years' study, 
prepares the student for the freshman class of the same course in 
the college of liberal arts. 
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Second— The preparatory, Latin and scientific, embracing three 
years of study, prepares |the student for the freshman clasa of the 
same course in the college of liberal arts. 

Tliird — The preparatory literature and art course, which is the , 
same as the Latin and seientifiR, prepares the student for the fresh- J 
man class of the same course in the college of liberal arts. 

Fourth — The teachers' course is prepared for those who do not I 
wish to take a college course. r 

Fifth — The business course aims to give the student the moat I 
thorough and practical education that can be obtained in two years' I 
study. 

L'ONf^ERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

The conservatory of music affords facilities for a thorough and 
symmetrical education in the history and practice of music. The 
value of music as an element of culture depends very largely upon 
the other elements of culture, literary and scientific, acquired with 
it. It is therefore advised that the pupils in music pursue at the 
same time some other study or studies in one of the departments ot 
the university. An exclusive musical education will, however, be 
given to those who desire it, and instruction may be taken for any 
longer or shortflr time. Special' opportunities will be afforded to ' 
those who desire to fit themselves for the profession, either as 
artists or teachers. 

LAW DEPARTMENT. 

The course of study in the college of law occupies two years, the 
students being divided into two classes, the junior and senior. 

The daily exercises consist of lectures and recitations from stand- 
ard text-books, the latter being accompanied by oral explanations. 

The student will be freriuently referred to the leading cases on 
the subject under consideration, and required to be prepared for 
questions upon tliem at the next exercises; they will also be 
encouraged to put questions freely to the instructors at all recitations. 

Moot courts will be held regularly, at which one of the professors 
will preside, and the students will act as counsel. The students will 
be required to draw all the necessary pleadings according to the 
common law or equity forms, as the case may be, and discuss their 
sufficiency. 

The plan of study comprises various branches of common law, 
equity, jurisprudence, commercial, international, constitutional, 
crimiua! and maritime law. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 



I 



The twenty-fifth regular annual session will commence on Tues- 
day, October 7, 1690, and continue until April 6, 1891. A prelim^ 
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inary session free to all medical students will commence on Tuesdwl 
September 16, and continue until the opening of the regular sessioi 
The matriculation book is open the entire year, and students t 
desiring may register early and secure choice of seats on application 
by enclosing tlie matriculation fee of five dollars to the dean. 

The present organization of the school embraces fifteen working 
teachers, most of them instructors of long experience, and men of 
e:rtensive observation in the several departments to which they are 
assigned. They are thus enabled to unite the theoretical nnd 
scientific with the positive and practical, making the lectures com- 
plete in all the departments of medicine. 

In the plan of instruction adopted in this institution, clinical 
teaching occupies a prominent and important position; the practical 
subjects presented in tlie scholastic course being fully illustrated 
f .ibe bedside. 

The medical department is located at Portland. 



WASCO INDEPENDENT ACADEMY. 



THE DALLES, OKBGtON. 



W. C. INGALLS, B. A., M. A., 
Principal. 

ELIZABETH FOLSOM, 
Principal's AssiMtant. 

MARY LAWRENCE, 
P^ceptress. 

FRANCES DeF. FOLSOM, 
Primary Department. 

Mrs. DELLA M. WOODWORTH, B. M., 

Vocal and Inslrumental Music. 

ELIZABETH FOLSOM, 
Art Department. 
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AIM AND OBCfANIZATION. 

Tile Wasco Independent academy waa founded in 1880 bv citizens 
of Tlie Dalles in order to provide first-class education for the j'outh 
of this section. Great success has attended the school from the first, 
and such improvements have been made from time to time as to 
justify the assertion that the academy is now among the best schools 
of our country. 

The aim of the academic department is two-fold : First, it under- 
takes to prepare students for admission to the leading schools of 
Oregon and to the most advanced colleges and universities in the 
United States — for the university of California, Harvard. Yale, Cor- 
' neil, Princeton, and other similar institutions; or for the U. S. 
military and naval academies. Second, it gives a solid, well-rounded 
education to those who cannot take a more advanced course of 
study, preparing them for teaching or business, or giving general 
education. 

No trouble or expense has been spared to secure the most accom- 
plished and skillful teachers; and the school is well provided with 
furniture, scientific apparatus and other aids for teaching and illus- 
tration. 

The classical graduates of the academy are admitted without 
examination to the Stale university of Oregon, the normal schools, 
and to the Willamette university at Salem. 

ADVANTAGES OF LOCATION. 

By the O. R. & N. Co.'s lines and the Union Pacific and Northern 
Pacific railways the city of The Dalles {where the academy is located) 
is easily reached from all parts of the country. The academy build- 
ing is beautifully situated, and coraraauds a fine view of the Colum- 
bia river and the Cascade mountains. It is well designed and 
built, properly heated in winter, and contains large, well-ventilated 
school-rooms, besides cloak-rooms and spacious halls. 

The winters here are very short and the climate is unsurpassed 
for health. There is an unusual degree of culture and refinement 
in The Dalles, and the city is very orderly. Most of the religious 
denominations usually found in our cities have their churches here, 
and the Young Men's Christian association is in a flourishing con- 
dition, with comfortable rooms, library, reading-room and others, 
open at all hours for students. 

I 1. ( 

IPhilosc 



COURSEB OF STUDY. 

1. Classical or language course, leadingto degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy (B. Ph.) 
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2. Scientific course, leading to degree of Bachelor of Science 
(B. S.) 

3. Normal course, leading to degree of Licentiate of Instruction 
(L. I.) 

4. Short normal course, leading to a certificate. 

5. Business course, leading to a certificate. 

Students wlio cannot remain long enough to complete any course 
are allowed, by advice of the principal, to take an irregular course; 
but they must have not less than four regular daily recitations, 
besides spelling, composition and elocution. 

The classical course is specially preparatory for college, and is 
also the strongest and best for general education. French is begun 
alternate years instead of German, and this class then continues 
French throughout tlie course. 

The scientific course is mainly the course taught heretofore in 
the academy; but German has been omitted and the science and 
English have been much strengthened. 

The normal course has four j^ears of daily recitation in Latin, and 
thereby gives the student a strong mental grasp upon all other 
subjects connected with the work of teaching. It has this great 
advantage over those normal schools which have no Latin in their 
courses. Every teacher in the normal course is expected to be by 
example and by precept, in each recitation, a teacher of didactics, ) 
and every normal student is expected to recite as he should require 
a pupil to recite. Instruction in the art of teaching is thus con- 
stantly given apart from the regular normal studies. 

No student is allowed to change his course or any part of it except 
with the approval of the principal and for good and suflScient 
reason. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The discipline of the academy is exact and regular, but not 
severe. The instructors seek to instill in the pupils a generous love 
of learning and to inspire such sentiments of honor and moral 
responsibility as will lead them to govern themselves and to form 
the tastes and habits of cultivated gentlemen and ladies. 
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TABLE I.— LIST OF COLLEGES. ACADEMIES, ETC., IN OREGON. 



Note— The list given below presents the names and location of all the chartered institutions 
of learning in this State, including the universities, colleges, seminaries, academies and private 
schools. Several of these schools have been closed during the past two years, and henct: no 
information respecting the same has been secured fur this report. 



Name. 



Academy of the Sacred Heart; 

Academy of the Holy Names 

Albany Collegiate Institute 

Academy of Perpetual Help 

Baker City Normal and Business College- 
Ascension Seminary 

Bethel Academy 

Bishop Scott Grammar School 

Blue Mountain University 

Columbia Business College 

Drain Academy 

Friends' Pacific Academy 

Grace Church Parish School 

Holmes Business College 

Independent German School 

Jefferson Institute 

La Creole Academy 

l.eighton Academy 

Linnean Academy 

McMinnville College 

Mt. Angel College 

Mt. Angel Academy 

Notre Dame Academy 

Philomath College 

Portland Business College 

Santiam Academy 

St. Michael's College 

St. Mary's Academy ^_. 

Sacred Heart School 

St. Joseph's School 

St. Mary's Academy 

St. Marv's Academy 

St Paurs Academy 

St. John's Academy 

St. Joseph's Academy 

State Agrictiltural College 

State University 

State Normal School 

State Normal School 

State Normal School 

State Norm«l School 

State Normal School 

Umpqua. Academy 

Verboots School 

Willamette University 

Wasco Independent Academy 




County. 



Baker City ___ 

Cove 

Bethel 

Portland 

La Grande 

Portland 

Drain 

Newberg 

Astoria 

Portland 

Portland 

Jefferson 

Dallas: 

Cove 

Harrisburg ___ 
McMinnville - 

Mt. Angel 

Mt. Angel 

Baker City 

Philomath 

Portland 

Lebanon 

Portland 

Portland 

Portland 

Portland 

The Dallesl— 
Jacksonville - 

St. Paul 

Oregon City — 

Pendleton 

Corvallis 

Eugene City. 

Monmouth 

Ashland™ 

Drain 

Weston 

The Dallesj 

Wilbur 

Cornelius— 

Salem 

The Dalles 



Marion. 

Multnomah. 

Linn. 



— \ 



Baker. 
Union. 
Polk. 

Multnomah. 
Union. 
Multnomah. 
Douglas. 
YamhiU. 
Clatsop. 
Multnomah. 
Multnomah. 
Marion. 
Polk. 
Union. 
Linn. 
Yamhill. 
Marion. 
Marion. 
Baker. 
Bnnton 
Multnomah. 
Linn. 

Multnomah. 
Multnomah. 
Multnomah. 
Multnomah. 
Wa.sco. 
Jackson. 
Marion. 
Clackamas. 
Umatilla. 
Benton. 
Lane. 
Polk. ^ 
Jackson. 
Douglas. 
Umatilla. 
Wasco. 
Douglas. 
{Washington. 
Marion. 
Wasco. 
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J, B. HqBNEIi; a, M., PrinclpBl PubllO SohooU — 
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as required^^B 


MEETINGS. 

Semi-annual meetings Iiave been held bv tbe boart 
by section 16, title II, of tbe school laws. 
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SPECIAL MEETINC^B. 

In addition to the regular meetings of the board held on the first 
Mondays in January and July of each year, many special meetings 
have been held. These special meetings were held in the interests 
of educational work generally and the management and discipline 
of public schools in various parts of the State. Numerous questions 
and appeals have been referred to the Su[)erintendent of Public 
Instruction and the State board of education for decisions. 

SCHOOL DECISIONS. 

The following points have been received on appeal and settled : 
Assessment for payment of school bonds; assessment of district 
school tax; authority to issue school bonds; appeal by teacher in 
case of dismissal ; appeal by teacher in case of pupil suspended ; 
age of admission to public schools; appointment of officers in new 
school districts; apportionment of public moneys to new school 
districts; accounts of district clerks, how kept; appeal to county 
superintendent in case of dismissal of teacher; a])peal to county 
superintendent in ease of pupil suspended; amounts to be raised by 
district tax in certain cases; appropriations to public schools in 
charge of private corporations; alterations in boundaries of school 
districts; annual school meetings, proper objects of; amendment of 
county certificates; appendages to school-house, how supplied and 
to w4iat extent; a})pointment of school clerk; action of school 
directors in locating school-house; boards of school directors, action 
of in furnishing indigent children with necessary school books; 
boards of directors, chairman and clerk to make monthly, quarterly 
and annual re[)orts; boards of directors may establish district libra- 
ries, should hold joint meetings in adjacent districts and joint dis- 
tricts; books of records, how kept; boundaries of districts, how 
changed, alterations in, how described, map to be made; building 
school-houses, contract for, how made, by whom made; by-laws of 
boards of directors; boards of directors, liability of in issuing school 
orders, in employing teachers, in dismissing teachers, in expelling 
pupils, in locating school-house sites, must require bonds of district 
clerk, may insure school property, may purchase apparatus and books 
of reference, may levy rate bills; county certificates, averages required, 
examinations for, times of holding same; census reports, how and 
w^hen taken; compensation of district clerk for taking census; 
Chinese children, right of to attend a public school; current ex- 
penses school district, how kept; city superintendents, powers and 
duties of in cities of less than ten thousand inhabitants; compul- 
sory education, how applicable under the law; county superinten- 
dent may a[)[)ortion all school moneys, may ap[)oint special exam- 
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iners, may appoint a deputy, shall hear appeals from teachers and 
others, may determine disputes, may reapportion moneys forfeited 
to districts, may remove a teacher for cause, jurisdiction of in with- 
holding teachers' certificates, discretionary acts of, may create a 
joint district, should not reverse action of board of directors without 
cause and evidence, has no jurisdiction in cases involving demands 
for money, decisions of may b^ reversed on appeal, has jurisdiction 
to determine the validity of district organization, should determine 
an appeal upon the facts and evidence presented; county superin- 
tendent has an advisory power in the location of school-houses and 
in the selection of teachers, may arrange a course of study for county 
public schpols, must hold county institutes; district schools under 
management of local board of directors, rules and regulations for, 
buildings, how provided, holidays, number of, special or local rules, 
by whom established; district school tax, how determined, amount 
of may be limited by notice; district assessment, management of, 
bonds, how issued; district meetings must have proper notice; dis- 
trict school tax, exemptions from; examinations for State and county 
certificates, how conducted; examiners, how appointed; election of 
school officers, proper methods; expulsion of teacher requires offi- 
cial action of majority of board; formation of school districts, how 
secured; form of notice for calling first meeting in new districts; 
funds for apparatus and libraries, how applied; graded schools, how 
established; graded schools in joint districts; indebtedness of school* 
districts, how limited; interest on school bonds, how limited; joint 
boards of directors, powers of; judgments against school districts, 
how obtained; jurisdiction of county superintendent on appeal; 
jurisdiction of county superintendent in actions against school dis- 
tricts, in proceedings to obtain school-house site; liability of district 
boards in drawing school orders, in locating school-houses, for neg- 
lect of duties; lease of school-house sites; location of school-house 
sites; management of schools, in whom vested; maps of school dis- 
tricts, how furnished; notice of school meetings; neglect of district 
clerk in making reports; non-resident pupils, admission of; notice 
of county treasurer to county superintendent of moneys received for 
apportionment; organization of new districts; orders on district 
treasurer, how drawn; penalties for damages to school property; 
pupils, when prohibited from attending school; president of school 
board; proceedings against school districts; proceedings for removal 
of school clerk; proceedings for obtaining site for school-house; 
property of school district, how cared for; purchase of apparatus; 
records of district meetings may be amended to correct mistakes; 
records of district to be considered as evidence; records of district 
to be kept for public inspection; rehearing of cases may he <^*?o^^^^ 
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by county superintendent for sufficient cause; revocation of teacher's 
certificate by county superintendent not to be interfered with except 
on appeal; salary of teachers fixed by board of directors; school 
privileges are determined by the board of directors; settlement of 
school difficulties first determined by board of directors; school 
orders when presented and not paid for want of funds in treasury 
should draw interest from time of presentation; studies are to be 

J)rescribed by teacher and board of directors; suits may be brought 
or or against school districts; text-books may be furnished free to 
poor children; tuition of non-resident pupils, how rated; teacher's 
reports; teacher's authority in school, out of school; teachers, em- 
ployment of; teachers' certificates, contracts, examination; turning 
over school property; transfer of pupils; use of school-houses; voters 
at school meetings; vacancy in board of directors. 

In all, 151 decisions have been rendered on the above points 
within the two years covered by this report. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS. 



CHAPTER II, 



Rules and regulations for the government of public scliooTa ( 
school officers in Oregon, made in pursuance of section 17, subdi- 
vision 2, of the Oregou school law, which reads as follows: The 
State board shall have power, (2) to prescribe a series of rules for 
government of public schools, that shall secure leguiarity of attend- 
ance, prevent truancv, secure and promote the real interests of the 
school. Revised January 3, 1S81; Januarv 1, 1885; May 2, 1887; 
September 13, 1889; November 8, 1889. ' 3B 



SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



The Superintendent of Public Inatriictlon nhall issue to the several county 
super! u ten den tfi, In time for the public examination of teachers, on the last 
Wednesday of Febmary, Muy, August and November of eaeh year, printed 



lists of uriiform (luestlons, prejiuredby tbe Kt^te board of examination, for u 
at those examinatlous, Hi accordance with the rules hereinafter prescribed tof 
the goverument of county superintendents. ^^h 



RULE II. ^~ 

Any person aggrieved by any decision or order of the district board of 
directors m any mutter of taw or of facts |[x!rtalnlng to his school district) may, 
within ten days after tbe rendition of such decision or the making of such 
order, appeal therefrom to the county superintendent of the county ; proiHdtid 
farfhei; that this right of appeal ahali be open to all In relation to school dlfB- 
cullies and complications. 

RULE IIL 

The basis of the proceeding shall be a complaint, filed by the puty 
aggrieved with the county superintendent, within the time for taking the 
appeal. 
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RULE IV. 

The complaint shall set forth the errorn complained of in a plain and con- 
cise manner. 

RULE V. 

The county superintendent shall, within five days after the filing of such 
complaint in his office, notify the clerk of the proper district, in writing, of 
the taking of such appeal, and tlie latter shall, within ten days after being 
thus notified, file in the office of the county superintendent a complete tran- 
script of the record and proceedings relating to the decision complained of, 
which transcript shall be certified to be correct by the clerk of the district. 

RULE VI. 

After the filing of the transcripts aforesaid in his office the county super- 
intendent shall notify in writing all persons adversely interested of the tune 
and place where the matter of appeal will be heard by him. 

RULE VII. 

At the time thus fixed for the hearing he shall hear and receive testimony 
for either party, and for that purpose may administer oaths if necessary ; and 
he shall make such decision as may be just and equitable, which shall oe final, 
unless appealed from as provided in the following rule : 

RULE VIII. 

An appeal may be taken from the decision of the county superintendent to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, in tlie same manner as provided for 
taking appeals from the district board to the county superintendent, as nearly 
as applicable, except tliat lie shall give twenty days' notice of the appeal to the 
county superintendent, and the like notice shall be given the adverse party. 
And the decision when made shall be final. 

This right of appeal shall apply to all cases, except as hereinafter provided, 
and in any case of sufficient importance the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion may bring the matter before the State board of education for determin- 
ation. 

TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 

RULP] IX. 

At the public quarterly examination of teachers jirovided by law, the 
county superintendent shall use the uniform questions furnished by the state 
Superintendent, and the signatures of all assistant examiners shall appear on 
all certificates issued at these examinations. 

RULE X. 

The county board of education shall hold its regular public quarterly exam- 
iuati»n of applicants for teachers' certificates on the last Wednesday of 
February, May, August and November. The hour of opening the session of 
the board shall be 12 o'clock M. 

RULE XL 

All questions for the quarterly public examinations will be forwarded to 
each county superintendent, who shall have exclusive charge of said questions 
until the examination is commenced, and the questions shall not be opened 
except in the presence of the board of examiners at the time of beginning each 
public quarterly examination. 
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RULE xir. 

Two (21 members shall cnnatltute a iiuorum for the transaction of bUHliiesH. 

RULE XIII. 

Applicants shall not he atimitted to the examinuUon whci were absent a£i 
ItB o lining. 

RULE XIV. 



RULE XVL 



i 



Applicants are required to anawer in complete sentences, as far us praeti- 
cable. Full credits will be giveu only when answers are correct in fact and 
In form. 

RULK XVII. 

■milled to have a test-book in his possession du^ 
ItCLE XVIII. 

All applleants must endorse their jiapers with their numberB and the name 
of the subject and date of examination; and all entries on the rec()rdbook kept 
by the county superintendent for thlw purpose shall be made on these nuiuliers 
only. The names of the applicants shall not be entered upon the register until 
the close of the examination; but shall, with the number and the name. *"" 
entered at the beginning of the examination on blank cards, which Bhall 
kept in a sealed envelope till the clone of the examination. 



RULE XIX. 



RULE XX. 



Every applicant, before receiving his certlfiwile, must subscribe to the fol- 
lowing: I dn solemnly swear (or afflmi) that prior t« this examination I had 
no knowledge of the questions propoaeii, and have neither given nor received 
any aid dunng the progress of the same. 

RULE XXI. 

Id examinations for permits, the county su peri n (en dents shall not 
same questions as at the last preceding public csamiTiution, but questinns 
the same grade and aumlier shall lje used. 

KULE XXIL 

Examinations of tcachem sliall in every case lie conducted, as 
sible, in writing; and the questions and answers, endorsed with the 
candidate's name and the date of the examinations, shall be tiled in the otHce 
of the county superintendent and kept as a part of Its permanent recordB. 



1 
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RULE XXIII. 

County superlutendeiite muat require all appllcunta for teachers' certiflcatflflf Q 
who are not personally known to them to be of good moral thoraeter, to pw 
sent siitlafrictory written terttlmoiiiuls to that effect frnm two or more persouBd 
respectable stJUidlng. tjueh teathuoniulfi tihull be tiled with the esamlnatlr 
papers, and shall remain permanently In the otHce of the euperintendent. 

RULE XXIV. 

The county superintendent mtiy revoke any certificate obtained by fraud or 
mkrepreaen lotion as to the character of the applicant, or when the holder has 
lieeu guilty of gross immorality since the certificate was granted. But no cer- 
tificate shall be revolted unless the holder shall have been duly notified of the 
charges against him, and shall have had opportunity to defend himself agalni 
tlaem, nor unless the charges shall have been fully proved; proiHded.UxaX in i 
cases where pei-sonal acknowledgment of guilt is made by the holder, the o 
tiflcate may be annuUed without trial. 

RULi?: XX\'. 

The action of the county superintendent In revoking a certifleate, becaixt 
of the immoral conduct upon the part of the holder, is suliject to an appeaj fc.^ 
the county board of examiners, sittini^ for that purpo^, and the decision 1^9 
such case, when reached, shall be flnal. 

RULE XXVI. 

The county superintendent is hereby authorized to convene the county 
board of examiners, for the purpose of iiearing appeals, conducting public 
examinations, or for the consideration of all (luestions that may advance the 
best Interests of the public schools in his county. The meetings of the board 
shail be held at such time and place in the county as may be deemed most 
expedient by the county superintendent; provided, that the public q.' * ' ' 
examinations shall be held as provided in section 25 of the school law. 

RULE XXVIL 

In any case where a certificate has been revoked, asset forth in RuleX 
no certlficiile shall be granted to the same person in the sam.e county, or '" 
other county in the 8St«, within three nionths Truni date of revocatioi . 
the decision of the county superintendent in revoking the certificate sha'U h 
been duly reversed on appeal to the county board of ej ' 

RULE XXVIII. 

a appeal is taken trom the decision of the countgi 
shall give due notice (In writing) to the con" *' 
juperintendeut of his intention in the premises similarly and within the bl 
time us specified for school district appeals in Rule II. Within ten days a 
such notice has been received the county superintendent shall cause the cou 
board of examiners to be convened for the purpose of hearing the appeoL 
(iounty superintendent may require the attendance of the appellant a"" 
important witnoaaes, in case the same is deemed advisable for the more ._. 
gent and equitable examination of the appeal. Copies of written testimtn 

I affidavits, etc., jierlaining to the examination of theappeal, shall be kept o~ ^ 

^»^_ in the ofllce of the county superintendents 



RULE XXIX. 
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to the Superintendent of Public lustructioD, In case the applicant intends to 
'appeal to the Superintendent of Public InatnictioQ, be shall within five days 
aft^r said examination nutify the county supt^rintendent, in writing, of bis 
intention. Within ten days after such notice the county superintendent shall 
transmit to the Buperintendent of Public Instruction tlie notice of appeal and 
the questions used at the examination, together with the candidate's anawi — 
thereto. All of said papers, except the notice of appeal, must be returued 
the county superintendent as soon as tbe appeal is determined. 



RULE XXX, 



i_ 



The State Buperintendent of Public luatriictiou ^hail have tbe right 
grant eertiflcutes only upiiu appeal from county superiutendenls, and then 
only ill case it ap^ars that tbe county superinlendent hnu done the eandldnie 
Hut)stautlal Injustice in the immediate examination and in the grade awarded 
by him; provided, that the State Superintendent of Public Instruction may 
require tbe appellant to pass such additional esamlnation on any or all of the 
branches, upon which the appeal is based, as be may deem right and proper in 
the premises. 

BULB XXXI. I 

Tbe State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in conjunction with the' | 
State luoard of examiners (or such of them as be may call to hia assistance), shall 
lirtvo the right to decide all appeals from county superinlciidents relative to 
e."(uuiioations, set forth in Rules XXIX and XXX. No appeals sbull be heard 
unless notice thereof, in writing, shall have been first given to the county 
superintendent by the person appealing, within ten days from the date of the 
examination, nor unless a copy of suon notice shall have been transmitted, 
with the papers relating to the case, tfl tbe State Superintendent of Pubiloa 
Instruction. 

TEACHERS. 

RULE XXX 11. 

The teachers in the public schools of the t^tate may dismiss all pupils underj 
eight years of age after a four bourit' session each day, or, where that is nolttl 
practicable, may allow to pupils of that age tecesses of such length that the^ 
actual oonnnement in the school room shall not exceed three hours and a half.| 
per day. 

RULE XXXIII. 

Teachers shall exercise watchful care and oversight over the conduct andl 
habits of the pupils, not only during school hours, but also at tbe recesses s~'"'^ 
intermissions and while going to and returning from school. 

RULE XXXIV. 

It is expected that a strict and wholesome discipline will be constantW 
maintained in all public schools ; but teachers are cautioned against displani 
of ill-temper and undue severity in the school-room. 

RULE XXXIV. 

In any case of misconduct or insubordination, when the teacher deems it J 
necessary for the good of the school, be may suspend a pupil, and shall imnia- m 
diately notify the directors of the district {hereof. The directors shall forthftJ 
with meet and consider the matter, and if they approve the action of thr^ 
teacher and think the case calls for furthsr punishment, they may expel th! 
pupil thim the school. 
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KULI^ XXXVI. 

TenohtTBin the public achoolH shall, to the utmoBt i<rtheir ability, iDculcatarl 
In the tuinda of Ihi-lr pupils oorrect principles of morolitj and a prtippr regan" 
for th»? laws oraocitly, and for the government upder which they live ; but n 
sectarian or purMeiui liiatmctlon shalt be given in the eohools. 

RULE XXXVII. 

Every public schoul teacher ahall give vigilant attention to the lenipen 
lure aud ventilation iif the school-room, and shall t«e that the doore and win- 
dows are open at eaoh lutenuisslon, for the puqjose of changing the atmospberu 
of the room. He shall require hispupik to take proper exercise, and i<ball 
encourage healthful play at recesses, but he shall strictly prohibit all daogeroUB 
and immoral games and amusements. * 
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RULE XXXVIIL 

Teachers shall have the right, and it shall be.their duty, within reasonabl 
limits, to direct and control tlie studies of their pupils ; to arrange tbem II 
proper classes, and to decide, subject to these rules, what and how many studies 
each shall jiursue. 

RULE XXXIX. 

In all ordinary ungraded district schools in the State, where there are 
pupils of the proper age and degree of advaJK^ment, classes may be organized 
and hept up in the followine named studies, to wit; First, second, third, 
fourth and fifth renders ; orthography (embracing pronunciation and ■word. 
analysis); penmani-hip ; primary, elementary (mental) and practical aritli- I 
metlc ; elementary and comprehensive geography ; banners' and advanoa*^ 

Sranimar; United .Statta history ; elementary natural science ; common acibot 
lerature ; eitiKcnship ; physiology and hyKiene, and vocal music. 

In such t^i'lKiiiIs, I II I I'l'Eihohes additional to these shall be taught unless th6 
directors ho ^jidn- liy im-ithi' vote; and in no case shall teachers neglect the 
elttsaespuriiiiini; ilii> ;ilii,vi-n:uiLfd studies in order tu make room for any addi- 
tional oraneln.-^. In hi;;li -chools aud other pubUc schools of advanced grades, 
thefollowiiig-ii;uiinl -liiilii.s may be taught in addition to those above men- 
tioued, to wit: Algebra, astronomy, geometry, geology, general history 
(advanced), eompo^tion, physiology and hygiene, natural phuoeophy, cheni- 
istiy, botany, book-keeping and science ol government, and vocal music ; 
prirvidfd, that the State series of text-booics, as set forth in rule XL, and no 
others, shall be used. Nothing in this rule shall be so construed as to prohibit ■ 
or prevent teachers from introducing into th^ir schools such oral instruoUor" 
and "object lessons" as they may deem necessary or suitable, 

RULE XL. 

The following is a complete list of the text-books adopted by vote of t 
county superintendents for use in the public schools of this State, and t 
classified as follows : 

FOR PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 

OrfAopcopAi/— Walson'g Child's SpeUer, Watson's Complete Speller, SwiaJ 
ton's Model Word Blanks, Hanson's Spelling Blanks and Swinton's N^etH^ 
Word Analysis. 

P)-onunaaCitm — Weljster's Dictionaries. 

Reading — The New National Series, consisting of the First, Second 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers. ^ 



^ 
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Penmanship — Spenceriar. _ 

Aril/inuilies — Piper's Seat Work, Fia 
and Brooks' Normal Mental ArltbmeticH. 

Descriptive Oeoffraphy—MoDteith'B Elementary Geography aud Mon- 
teith'B Comprehensive Geography (both Pacific Coast editions.) 

Grammar— Language Lessona— Short Studies in English, Sill's Grammar i 
aud Clark's Nonnal Grammar. 1 

HiHtory — Barnes' Primaiy History and Barnes' Brief History of the 
yiiited States. 

(Science — Monteith's Popular Science. 

jH(Bra(wre— Westlake a Common School. 
, Drawing — White's Industrial — Primary and Intermediate Numbers. 

Vocal Music — Loomis's Series, Numbers 1, 2 and 3. 

Natural Hialorv—Tenneya Elementary. 

Physlologj/ and Hygiene — Smith's Series of Primary Text-books. 

FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ADVANCED SCHOOLS. 

A ri(Awie(tc— Brooks' Normal Mental and Fish's Written Arithiiietle, : 
part. 

AlgfAra — Robinson's Algebra. 
Oeometry and IVi^OTiomefrv— Robinson's. 
Oeographg — Guyot's Physical. 
Oramtnar — Clark's Normal Grammar. 
ISslmy — Bainee' General History. 

Composition — Bardeen's. 

Fhysiology—SUxh'a Fourteen Weeks. 
Citixenship — Young's Government Class-book. 
Book-keying — B^ant and Stratton'a. 
Bvmness Forms — Ward's. 



Vooal Muiia — Loomis's Nos. 4 and 5. 
Letter Writing — Westlake's. 
CAemwiT-M— Steele's Fourteen Weeks. 
Natural Philosop/iu — Steele's Fourteen Weeks. 
" 'e's Fourh "' ' 



5o(any— Steele's Fourteen Weeks. 



RULE XLI. 

In primary schools where it Is deemed necessary to bej^ln instructior 
reading of easier grade than the First Header, charts or a suitable primer may 
be used for that purpose. E. H. Butler's New American reading charts a— 
hereby recommended. 

RULE XLIL 

Every teacher in the public schools shall prepare at the beginning of each 
term a prograname of dally exercises and reeitalions and post the si — ''■ ~ 
convenient place in the school room for the benefit of the school. 

RULE XLin. 



standing of bis pupife. At the close of the school the teacher shall deposit the 

same with the clerk of the district, who shall preserve the ' '"■ "— 

other books and papers belonging to his office for Inspectir 
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RULE XIAV. 

At the ylose of everj- term of school the teacher sball thoroughly examine 1 
his puplle iu the studies of tiie term, iisinp written questiona and requiring: 
written aiiKwers wht'never pruetioable; oiid the ataii ding of eaeh pupil in extini-<I 
iuatiuii shall be noted accurately upou the school regiskir. 

RULE XLV. 

Teacliers are authorized to require excuses fhim the ijarentH or guardians of 
pupilti, either in person or by written note, in all eases of absence or tardiurae 
or disiul^sul before the cloae of the school, and no escuse shall be deemed valid 
except tliat of sickness or necessary employment. The teacher shall be the 
judge of the sofficlencv of esouses, subject to an appeal to the directors; pro- 
vidfd, that b<»rds of directors may, by formal ndopiion, change the character \ 
of the excuses which shall be deemed vuUd in ciimpliiince with the powers f^M 
directors as set forth in oubdivlsiun IJ, section ftT, uf the Oregon Bchool laws. 

RULE XLVI. 

Whenever the unescaeed ahaeni 
amount in the aggregate to seven daj's, he p 

and the teacher may BU=pend him until the opinion of the directors cj 
talien. For this purpate nn unexcused absence or tjirdinesn for a half day oar J 
less or for more thun one hour at any one time shall be deemed a half day'aV 
absence; and sueli atwence or tardiness for more than half a day atoi 
shall be reckoned aa an absence for a 'W'hole day. 

RULE XLVIL 

The names of all those pupils of the public schools of thia State who, a 
the close of any term, shall be found to have l*en neither absent nor tarcT' 
during the term, and who have maintained correct deportment, shaJl 1 
inscribed liy the teacher upon suitable rolls of honor and displayed in » 
prominent and safe place in the school room. 

RULE XLVI I L 

The teac-her of every public school shall, at the close of each term, make out^ 
and transmit to the comity superintendent a written report according to sueni 
form as may be fVirnished ny the State bctard of education, and file a duplioate.l 
copy of the same with the district clerk. 

RULE XLIX. 

Tea^^iersin the public schools in this State are re(|uii'cd to attend all J 
teachers' insiitutea held under authority of law in the counties where th&fj 
reside; provided, that they shall be required to attend the annual institute Iit^ 
their county in each year. For non-attendance of any teacher at the InetitatQ 
without a good and sufficient reason the countv superintendent Is hex^i;-' 
authorized to lower the gmde of his or her certificate, or revoke the stuDe, li 
his discretion. School directors are required to allow their teachers two daj,^^^ 
of actual school service for such attendance, without any deduction fh)m Lheirl 
wages, and without requiring them afterwards to make up the time sr ' 

RULE L. 

In all public schools In this Stale the teachers shall require of their pupllf 
regular staled exercise in composition and declamation. 
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In all schools where there are primary pupils it is ret'omnieiidi^d that exei 
cises in free gyuiuastica and suitjcfik' voice anil " bnntMufi i^xcrnwe'" be givei 
dally. 



LII. 

No pupil shall be allowed to retain coDnection with any public school 'I 
unless provided with bookn, slale and other thinpi requij^d to be used in tiio I 
claaaes to whleh he iH asdigued; but no pupil shuU be excluded for tbis cause, * 
unless the teacher shall have given one week's previous notice to his parents j 
or guardians of the articles needed. Indigent pupils may be supplied with ' 
hooka, etc., at the expense of the district if Ihe directors so order. 

i.ni. 

Pupils affected with contagious diseases shall not be allowed to remi 
any of the public schools. 

LIV. 

Every pupil is required to attend school punctually and regularly; to eon- 1 
form to the regulations of the schools, and to obey promptly all thf directiona / 
of the teacher; to observe good order and propriety of deportment; to he dlUr L 
gent in study, ret^pectful to tt'achere, and kind and obliging to sclioulniates; to 1 
refrain entirely from the use of profanity and vulgar language, and to bo clean [ 
and neat in person and clothing. 

LV. 

Any pupil who shall, in any way, cut or otherwise injure any school house, 
or injure any fences, trees or outbuildings bclouglng to any school, or shall 
write any profane or obscene language, or make any obscene pictures on the 
school premises, shall be liable to suspension, expulsion or other punishment, 
according to the nature of the otfense. 

RULE LVI. 

That portions of these rules and regulations pertaining tu the duties and 



I 
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a month during the t«rm. 
SYLVESTER PENNOYER, 

Governor, 
GEO. W. McBRLDE, 

Secretmy of State, 

E. B. Mcelroy, 

Sup't of Pub. Instruction, 
State Boakd of EDt'CATiON. 



DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 



The following lists embrace the names of all persons who have I 
received life diplomas, State diplonjas, and State certificates since f 
the organization of the department of public instruction, in Janu- 
ary, 1873, and now in force, March 3, 1890, viz: 
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Andersou, E. J, 
Arnold, J. C, 
Ames, Alma M. 
Allen, Margaret V. 
Altbrd, F. E. 
Burnham, Annie M. 
Benson, Henry L. 
Burnham, J. 
Benson, Frank W. 
Booth, K A. 
Burnell, Kate 
Booth, Ida E. 
Baker, L. E. 
Condon, Thomas 
Coon, Thomas R. 
Crawford, T. H. 
Chrisman, W. H. 
Chain berlin, Ellen J. 
Crane, Charles B, 
Deunick, Mrs. J.. A. 
El worthy. H. B. 
Freund, J; A. C. 
Gatch,T.M. 
Gault, r>. M, C. 
Gregg, J. T. 
Golden, F. A. 
Goodyear, Julia M. 
Handsaker, J. T. 



Alford, Frances E. 
Allen, Mrs. Margaret 
Aram, Hattie L. 
Adams, G. A, 
Byram, Clara A. 
Burnham, J. 
Brower, C. C. 
Burnett. Ida 
Barlow, Mollie S. 
Baker, L. H. 
Bereer, Mrs, E. V. 
BurKe, John II. 
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Hewitt, H. H. 
Horner, J. B. 
Hawes, J. D. 
Howard, Estella M. 
Herren, H. W. 
Haucst, H. H. 
Haaelton. A. L. 
Johnson, J. W. 
Jory, Thomas C. 
King, S. W. 
Kennedy, W. W, 
Kittredge, Herbert 
Lane. Sallie M. 
MacConnell, Christina 
Macrum, I. A. 
McEIrov, E. B. 
Merritt, J. W. 
Merriman, Clara L. 
Nicholson, T. 
Osbnrn, F. R. 
Phelps, Eliza R. 
Powell, L. J. 
Pratt, I. W. 
Priest, William 
Pratt, M. L. 
Rittenhouse, L. J. 
Robb, J. D. 
Rowland, L, L. 

STATE DIPLOMAS. 

Damewood,Mrs. L. M. 
Freund, J. A. C. 
Fischer, W. C. 
Given, George 
Gardiner, J. A. 
Gove, Alice C. 
Hunt, Chas. S. 
Hanert, W. H. 
Hutchinson, T. 0. 
Harper, Sarah E. 
Habersham, Miss. E. A. 
Jarvis, D. W. 



Roby, C. W. 
Rigler, Frank 
Rounds, Ruth E. 
Rice, Eva S. 
Robinson, R. F. 
Sabin, Ella C. 
Simpson, S. C. 
Stanley, D. T. 
Stannus, Ella G. 
Sweet, J. S. 
Shelby, Annie B. 
Spencer, Nettie 
Spaulding, Helen F. 
Shuck, Kate L. 
Savage, Myron H. 
Turner, E: C. 
Taylor, J. M. 
Tregelias, Mina 
Wetzell, W. A. 
Ward, W. S. 
Warren, R. K. 
Watt, Clara A. 
Worthington, W. A. 
White, Ann J. 
Watt, George W. 
Williamson, W. T. 
Whittlesy, Ella 0. 
Wise, Charles T. 



Pratt, MacL. 
Porter, A. C. 
Pierce, Walter M. 
Rounds, Ruth E. 
Rice, Eva S. 
Royal, Ladue 
Reid, D. V. 8. 
Robinson, Emma G. 
Smith, M. W. 
Seeley, Miss E. A. 
Spencer, Nettie 
Stewart, Mrs. J. T. 
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Baker, L. B. 


Jewett. Jay H. 


Shuck, Kate H 


Bonham, M. U. 


Jamieson, Geo. E. 


Stowell, Mi-a. L. A. ■ 


Bonliam, Susie C. 


Kittredge, Herbert . 


ThomriBon.Mrs.M.E. ■ 


Carson, Luella C. 


Lawrence, Mary F. 


Wells, Jas. P. H 


Crawford, W. J. 


McKenzie, Emma W 


Wilcoz, Mrs. N. B. H 


Caiiwell, Olive M. 


Martin, Fanny E. 


Wetzell, W. A. ^B 


Chase, Mrs. B. G. 


Mize, A. W. 


Watt, Geo. H. ^H 


Caldwell, Charles J. 


Monroe, J. J. 


Wilson, Geo. C. ^B 


Cornelius. Mrs. E. C 


Peebles, J. M. 


Walker, G. A. ^B 


Cressy, W. E. 


Pratt, M. L. 


Yates, W. E. ^B 


Camjibell, Ida 
, , Dimick, Aphia L. 


Priest, William 


Young, Ca,rl ^H 


Packard, Carrie 


Young, Mrs. Fannie S^^H 


FIBST GRADE STATE CERTIFICATES. ^^| 


Alford, Frances E. 


Eckert, David E. 


Newberry, Hattie 


Aram, Mattie L. 


Fisher, W. C. 


Orr, Simpson H. 


Adams, G. A. 


Farnswortli, Lottie ^ 


. Oliver, Jennie M. 


Adams, S. F. 


Fisher, A. H. 


Olmsted, S. F. 


Adams, Mrs Ella 


Frazier, P. L. 


Peebles, John M. 


Anderson, Sada E. 


Goddard, Emma 


Porter, Lida 


, Airey, Robert W. 


Gordon, R. J. 


Poppleton, Adelaide 


Anderson, E. H. 


Geddis, J. E. 


Phillips, Everett J. 
Powell, Jay E. 


Barlow, Mollie S. 


Getz, P. A. 


Brown, Lee Roy 


Gowans, Margaret Y 


Poole, C. H. 


Berrv, Mrs. A. il. 


Gurnee, Thomas 


Peebles, Geo. A. 


Blackford, W. McNeal Grout, baniel A. 


Price, Eva 


Burnett. R. T. 


Gondy, Ida 


Pierce, Walter M. 


Blackburn, Nellie 


Hunt, Chas. S. 


Phillips, J. W. 


Burke, J. H. 


Holmes, Ada M. 


Powell, Irene 


Berger, Edith F. 


Houck, John A. 


Peet, E. S. 


Burcell, Ellen 


Highfield, Hattie B. 


Phipps, E. E. 


Barzee, W. E. 


Hackett, A. J. 


Robinson, R. F, 


• Baker, L. H. 


Hawley, W. C. 


Randlo, S. A. 


Bvnara, Clara A. 


Hawley, Curtis L. 


Rork, Mrs. M. V. 


Brown, M. E. 


Hare, Ella F. 


Rasmussen, Annie M. 


Barton, J. H. 


Hackett, E. C. 


Ross, Carrie E. 


Betbers, G. W. 


Hudson, Rhoda 


Rohrer, Lillian 


Bunch, W. H. 


Hays, Mary 


Smith, Milton W. 


Bunch, Frank S. 


Hamilton, Mary F. 


Stanley. Geo. A. * 


Bassett, Eva 


Hodson, J. C. 


Stark, T. M. 


Bryant, A. M. 


Hoover, Mrs. L. C. 


Schermerhorn,Theresa 


Bodine, Isabella 


Holmes, S. W. 


Stewart, Hannah 0. 


Brown, Mary 


Hobart, J. W. 


Salisbury, Harriet A. 


L 
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Baker, L. B. 
Berger, Willinm 
Bonliam, M. N. 
Bonhnm, Susie C. 
Becbe. G. H, 
Barzee, Louis 
Burke, J. A. 
Boyer, I. D. 
Campbell, J. C. 
Chase, M. Emma 
Cliildere, B. A. 
Cornelius, Emma C. 
Coleman, Hattie 
Clinkinbeard. Allie 
Callison. R. 0. 
Call, Minnie 
Christopher, Annie W. 
Crawford, Miss E- M. 
Cniig, Eugenia 
Culler, Jessie F. 
Converse, Florence 
Cl'ilds, John L. 
Clark, A. L. 
Dofid.Mrs. Alice H. 
Dixon, J. F. 
Davidson, Mi.ry L. 
Duffy, Alice E. 
Denyer, Lydia 
Darey, Lilly B. 
Daly, John D. 
Denman, J, D. 
Dezaldn, Mary E. 



Hedgpeth. C. M. 
Harding, E. X. 
Hanson, Chas. E. 
Harker, Sarah D. 
Ingalls, Annie M. 
Jory, Phebe A. 
Jensen, E. B. 
Jacobs, N. A. 
Kendall, J. R. 
Keys, Chas. E, 
Leatherman, J. B. 
Lang, Anna M. 
Longacre, E. S. 
Landers, M. J. 
Martin, Mrs. F. E. 
Metzler, John A. 
McFadden, Mary E. 
Myers, Gertrude 

Merriman, 

Martin, T. M. 
Miles, Josie 
Martin, Mrs. Vannie 
Mcllmoil, Lucy J. 
Mcllmoil, William H. 
Madden, Addie F, 
McAllister, Bessie 
McBride, L. E. 
Miller, Eva A. 
Messick, Bruce 
Matthews, J. F. 
McKendree, Mary L. 
Morse, Eugenia 



Scriber, Addie M. 
Stewart, W. E. 
Say, Leslie L. 
Smith, Edwin M. 
Stewart, Frank H. 
Starr, Minnie 
Simpson, Wm. 
Slay ton, G. W. 
Slaughter, Mrs. S. A. 
Smith, H. H. 
Sloan, Mrs. G. E. 
Sites, Ellen 
Shields, S. S. 
Shepherd, Mrs. M. T.l 
Sonthworth, Nellie "" 
Thompson, Mary C. 
Thrall, Mrs. E. 
Vanberberry, Charlott 
Walker, G. A. 
WiUiamsou, J. M. 
Wheeler. Agnes E. 
Wade, Lulu B. 
Williams, J. M. 
Wilson, Sophia A. 
Wright, Abbie 
Welch, Ella L. 
Woodruff, Harriett 
Wells, Leroy V. 
West, Mrs. S. S. 
Young, Mrs. L. M. 
Young, Mrs. F. E. 
York, A, S. 
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STATE NOEMAL DIPLOMAS, 

The list given below includes the names of all persons who havi., 
completed the required course of study at the normal schools, anclJ 
have passed an approved examination bv the State boardof educoii^ 
tion during the years 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889 an^ 
ISOU, according to Acts approved October 26, 1882, February 
1885, February 26, 1885 and February 25, 1889, viz: 

Peters, Orilla 
Phillips, Evert J. 



Applegate, M. D. Francis, Ida A. 

Applegate, Jr., D. W. Glass, Lillian A. 
Aiken, Kate M. Gard, Clara 



Porter, Fannie G, 
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Altman, E. C. 


Goodman, Esther 


Porter, Kate I. 


Bean, W. S. 


Goodwin, Virginia F. 


Poweli, Jay F, 


Bredull.A. E. 


Gflodnight, Sylvester 


Pittenger, Maude 


Beaa, Wesley A. 


Gray, Isabel 


Porter, Ida 


Brodie, Minnie A, 


Green, Rosa B. 


Reeder, Levi B. 


Buchanan, A. J. 


Ground, Lottie S. 


Ruble, Viola 


Barzee, W. E. 


Gleason, Minnie E. 


Robinson, Ivv M. 


Brodie, Callie 


Goodricii, Minnie M. 


Riddle, Hayward H. 


Blomit, Marv 


Gronnell, Sopbia 


Sellers. Win. T. 


Ball, C. A. 


Harris, M. Fannie 


Stcv-ens, Anna P. 


Barr, C. W. 


Huston, Edwin R. 


Shedd, Solon 


-, Brown, Ellie M. 


Hawlev, Curtis D, 


Smith, Ida M. 


Brown, Omar C. 


Hawley. W. R, 


Smith, Edwin M. 


Bristow, Kutie 


Hay den. Carrie 


Sparks, Mabel 


Biishwell, Jennie 


Jones, C. H. 


Stanley, G. A. 


Butler, J. B. V. 


Kevt, E. C. 


Shedd, E. W. 


Butler, Liua G. 


Keefe, Ida 


Taylor, Ida 


Buchanan, John A. 


Loughary, Martha R. 


Van Winkle, Frank J. 


Blount, Jennie 


Lake, Estella M. 


Vaughn, Libbie 


Cattron, E. S. 


Lee, Claire B. 


Voruz, Emilv P. 


Cavitt, Sarah E. 


Lee, N. Eva 


Vincent, A. W. 


t Oaipenter, W. S. 


Lewis, LeRov 


Wade, Ida A. 


Copelaiid, J. H. 


Mulkev, B. F. 


Wade, Mary S. 


Crees, Kate 


McDaniel, Jean 


Wann, Thos. A. 


Cook, W. 0. 


McCartv. Mary V. 


Wimberly, Sarah A. 


Collins, Nellie 


Maxwell. Ida E. 


Woodburv, L. May 


Cochran, C. E. 


McCullock, J. W. 


Worlh, Vida E. 


Cellers, Mandane D. 


McDaniel, L. Bertha 


Worth, Mrs. L. 


Cooper, Ella 


McArthur, Agnes 


Whitney, Emma 


Cooper, Lurenda 


McArtbur, Maggie 
McArthur, G. T. 


Williamson, May i 


Doughtv, Millie 


Woodcock, Ida E. 


Dunn, Alwilda E. 


McCallister, Mollie L. 


Worth, Lillian 


Davis, John N. 


McCallister, Ida I. 


Whiteacre, A. J. 


' Denman, Agnes 


Powell, LiUie A. 


Walter, Mabel 


Ebbert, Belle 


Poweli, Tilla 


Wimmell, Agnes 


Fenton, M. F. 


Pentland. E. C. 


J 
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STATE SCHOOL WOEK 

STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATIONS, JUDICIAL DISTRICT INSTITUTES, 

COUNTY INSTITUTES, LOCAL 

INSTITUTES, ETC 



? 



STATE SCHOOL WORK. 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

The statistical tables found in this report will indicate progress 
for the years 1889 aud 1890, along the following lines and under 
the following heads, towit : Number of organized dislricts ; number 
of districts reporting; number of persons over 4 and under20 years 
of age; number of persons enrolled; average daily attendance at 
public schools; number of teachers employed; average number of 
days public school per district; number of school houses; total 
value of school property; average salary paid male teachers; aver- 
age salary paid female teachers ; value of school houses and school 
sites: value of school furniture; value of school apparatus; number 
of male teachers employed; number of female teachers employed; 
number of applicants for teachers' certificates; number of teachers 
employed holding second grade certificates; number of teachers 
holding third grade certificates; average salary paid county super- 
intendents. 

FINANCIAL EXHIBITS. 

The receipts and disbursements for the term indicate a healthy 
increase under the following heads : Amount of funds in hands of 
district clerks at beginning of each year; amount raised by district 
tax; amount received by counties from the State school fund; 
amount raised by rate bills, and amount received from all other 
sources; amount paid for teachers' salaries; for repairs on school 
houses and premises; for school furniture; for incidentals for school 
apparatus; for school house sites; for school houses. 

The decrease is shown under the following heads: Number of 
months private schools taught; number of private schools taught; 
number of teachers holding first grade cettifieates; number of 
children enrolled in (irivate schools; number of children not attend- 
ing any school; number of teachers employed in private schools. 
Under the financial exhibit a decrease is shown in one item only, 
towit; The amount raised by the 5-mil] county tax. 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The State Association for 1889 was held in the capitol building, 
Salem, July 1, 2 and 3. The association for 1S90 was held at the 
same place June 30 and July 1, 2 and 3. These meetings were 
largely attended by teachers and superintendents from most of the 
counties in the State. 

To indicate the character of the discussions presented at these 
annual associations the programmes for each year are herewith 
given : 

PROGRAMME. 

MONDAY, JULY 1, 1889. 



EVENING S: 



7:90 O'CLOCK. 



AiiawsB of Welcome — 



neipil Baker City Public Bohools 






— Col, L. F.Copeland, I 



rlalinrg, FeDiuylVBiii*. 



TUESDAY, JULY 2, 



MORNING SEBSa ION— 9:30 O'CLOCK. 



loUelertaad frevent Imperfect Leseona". 



"MaUiwiaoflQslru. 



AFTERNOON SESaiON— 1:30 O'CLOCK. 

iimeDtnlltleB" J. W. Sweet, Prlnclptil Slate Normal Bcliool, Ashland 

■"■■■■ - - - "-■ il AtheuttCi^7Publio8--- — 

l>;lpHl .\lbany PubllG 3i 



arvla, Principal 
I. Walker. Prlncl 



—Place and Fd notion o 

ENENING SESSION— 
Muelc. 



..MIeb MoUie Dought;. BtBl< 



:B0 O'CLOCK. 



.. PrcBldent J. F. Elli^, PaolHo UnlTec« 



.. Hon. Ira G. Holtt, SialB BnperlntendeQt Public Inslrucll 






WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 



MORNING SESSION—; 
Beoute a. tJrcaler Local Int 
ImpoFtance of Vocal Music lu Public S^'aolH,' 
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*• Mistakes in School Government," W. E. Yates, Principal Corvallis Public Schools 

'•Phylosophy of Modern Education," Edwin Morrison, Principal Friend's Pacific Academy 

" Civil Government— Its Place and Purpose in Schools, " 

Miss Helen F. Spaulding, Portland High School 

AFTERNOON SESSION— 1:30 O'CLOCK. 



•• Industrial Education in Schools," Frank Rigler, Principal Oregon City Public Schools 

"Commercial Work in Public Schools," A. P. Armstrong, Principal Portland Business Colleire 

•' Military Discipline and Instruction in Public Schools," -J. D. Letcher, State Agricultural College 

'• A Lesson in History," Mrs. Margaret V. Allen. Portland Public Schools 

General Discussion— Means and Ends of Culture to be provided for Pupils and Teachers by Read- 
ing Circles, School Libraries, etc. 

EVENING SESSION— 7:30 O'CLOCK. 

Music. 
Recitation 

Music. 
Address—" Patriotism in Public Schools," 

Capt. C. A. Woodruff, U. S. Army, Vancouver Barracks, Wash 
Music. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

OFFICERS FOR 1889. 

Superintendent L. H. Baker, President ^ Yamhill County 

Superinteudent W. M. Pierce, Vice-President Umatilla Coimty 

City Superintendent S. A. Randle, Secretary ..Salem 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

Difficulties in Ungraded Schools ; Growth and Benefits of Reading Circles ; How to Conduct 
Local Institutes ; County Institutes— Organization and Management of; Division of School Dis- 
tricts : Course of Study and Grade in County Schools ; Examinations in Rural Schools ; Graduation 
in Public Schools ; Uniformity in Daily Programmes ; Educational hindrances. 

PROGRAMME. 

MONDAY, JUNE 30, 1890. 

EVENING SESSION, 7:30 O'CLOCK. 

Music. 
Address of Welcome Prof. S. A. Starr, Willamette University 

Music. 
Response Prof. P. L. Campbell, Normal School, Monmouth 

Music. 
Recitation 

Music. 
Lecture— " Renowned Libraries and Literary Relics," Rev. C. C. Bateman, Mt. Tabor, Oregon 

Music. 

TUESDAY, JULY 1. 

MORNING SESSION— 9:30 O'CLOCK. 

♦• Excessive Aid in Teaching," B. F. Mulkey, Principal Bethel Public Schools 

"Patriotism in Public Schools," M. L Pratt, Principal First Ward Public Schools, Astoria 

•* Importance of Vocal Music in Schools," Prof. F. Berchtold, State Agricultural College, Corvallis 
General Discussion— Means and Ends of Culture to be Provided for Pupils add Teachers by Read- 
ing Circles, School Libraries, etc. 

AFTERNOON SESSION— 1:30 O'CLOCK. 

" Technical Grammar," A. J. Garland. Principal North Brownsville Public Schools 

" Physical Culture in Schools, ".Mrs. Florence B. Martin, Vice-Principal Failing School, Portland 

"How to Make Teaching a Profession" A. W. Jones, Prindipal Athena Public Schools 

General Discussion— Mistakes in School Management ; Causes of Failure in Teaching. 
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EVKNING SKSSION— 7:30 O'CLOCK. 

Music. 
Recitation- 

Music. 
Recitation 

Music. 
Jjccture C. K Bolton, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio 

Music. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 2. 

MORNING SESSION— 9:30 O'CLOCK. 

"Compulsory Education— Objects and Importance of— G. A. Walker, Prln. Albany Public SchoolB 

A Paper By Miss Olive Capwell, Prin. Canyon City Public Scoools 

•'The Value of Educational Journals," 

liev. J. R. N. Bell, Editor PMucntional Compendinin, Rosebnig 

"What Shall we Teach " Frank Rigler, IMu. Oregon City Public SSchools 

General Discussion Natural Science Teacbin^ in Schools 

AFTERNOON SESSION— 1::W O'CLOCK. 

"The Character and Scope of Primary Work " P. A. Getz, Prin. Ashland Public Schools 

" The Kindergarten System as a IIcip to the Primary Teacher," 

Miss E. E. Burnham. Prin. Corvallls Kindergarten Schools 
"Hobbies," _-_ R. N. Wright, I'rin. Santiam Academy, Lebanon 

Rational Methods in Intellectual Arithmetic— Illustrative discussion. 

J. Bu nham. Prin. Couch School. Portland 

EVENING SESSION— 7:30 O'CLOCK. 

Music. 
Recitation 

Music. 
Lecture President J. F. Ellis, Pacific University, Forest Qrct^e 

Musical and Literary Entertainment. 
Social Re-u lion. 

THURSDAY, JULY 3. 

MORNING SESSION— 9:30 O'CLOCK. 

*' Why United States History Should be Taught in Schools," 

W. C. Ilawhy, I'rin. Drain Academy and Normal School 
General Discu-^sion- Heredity and Educa' ion— inter-relations of. 
DiS3Ussion— Tiie Impor a ic;e of Tja ;h'ug l*.iysi )logy and Hygiene in Schools, 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The association for the year 1889 was held at Nashville, Teunessee, 
July 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20. We attended this meeting, accompanied 
by a delegation of teachers from this State. 

OREGON hp:adquartp:rs 

Were established at the Maxwell House, Nashville. These head- 
quarters were maintained during the week of the association, and 
included a Inireau of information relative to Oregon, for the infor- 
mation of visiting teachers from other States. 

OREGON SCHOOU EXHIBITS. 

We carried a large and varied exhibit of our school-work in this 
State to Nashville. This exhibit included an extensive scheme of 



drawings, free-hand and mechanical, also other school products from 
primary, grammar and' high schools. The exhibit was chiefly 
furnished by the Portland, Baker City and Roseburg public schools, 
also an exhibit of drawings froni the State Agricultural College. 
The ussociation was attended by a large number of teachers, chiefly 
from the Southern and Western States. 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAI, ASSOCIATION 

For 1890 was held at St. Paul, Minnesota, July 8, 9, 10 and 11. 
The attendance at this association was very large. It was estimated 
that frpm 15,000 to 18,000 teachers were present from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

Oregon was represented by a small delegation of membei'S. The 
great expense necessary in making such long journeys must always 
prevent a large attendance from this coast to all meetings held e 
of the Rocky mountains. We established 

OREGON HEADQUARTERS 
for the week of the Association at the Hotel Ryan, St. Paul. 
BCHOOL EXHIBIT. 

A very fine exhibit of drawings and crayon work was prepared 
and fuonished by the Portland public schools. This exhibit 
received special praise for its excellence. 

The National Association has become an inHuenlial factor in the 
advancement and development of educationol work in the United 
States. Its power and usefulness have increased its membership s 
rapidly that it has already become one of the largest representative 
conventions now held in the world. Great competition is mani- 
fested between the large cities in various parts of the country to 
secure the place of meeting from year to year. 

In view of the great importance of holding this Association on 
this coast and its influence in promoting the educational interests of 
our State and the Northwest gentrally, it is hoped that we shall be 
able to secure the annual meeting of N. E. A. at Portland within 
the next few years. 

JUDICIAL DISTRItrr INSTITUTES 

Have been held in the several districts in compliance with the law. 
In some instances these meetings have been held in conjunction 
with annual county institutes to the mutual advantage of all 
educational interests concerned. Excellent results may be reported 
from all of these teachers' conventions. The attendance of teachers 
has been large; the services of the best lecturers and instructors 
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I ■Jinve been secured, nnd a growing jiiiblic inlerest has been mani- 
f»fested nt every point. In preparing and holding these institutes, 
Kdiiring the biennial term, I have traveled four thousauil nine 
P'hundred miles. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

, The provision of law requiring county superintendents to hold 
annual institutes is bearing'good fruit. The attendance of teachers 
at these meetings has been constantly iucreasiug and the general 
results reached have been gratifying in every way. The annual 
reports of the superintendents show that this valuable feature of 
the school law has been observed generally in all parts of the- State. 
The value of the institute as a factor in the advancement of public 
school education is now recognized by all, and the increased interest 
manifested by patrons and district school officers everywhere fur- 
nishes indisputable proof that the objects of the law in establishing 
this auxiliary of school work are being rapidly reached and secured. 
1 have attended twenty-six county institutes during the past two 
years giving an average attendance of two days io each meeting 
and traveling over eleven thousand seven hundred miles for this 
purpose. Sixty-four local institutes were held in the several counties 
duriiig 1889, and 84 were held in 1890. I have attended 21 of these 
meetings. 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. '-'^^ 

This important branch of county educational work is growing in 
influence in several counties of the State. Some of the superintend- 
ents have shown but little ambition or interest in establishing this 
local means of aiding their teachers. It is worthy of mention here 
that all active, faithful and zealous superintendents hold local 
educational meetings regularly and have arranged systematic plans 
for carrying forward this work. These meetings have a special 
value in tliat they may reach every community. The advantages 
gained are numerous; school directors become more interested and 
punctual in their official relations to schools; parents who desire 
that their children may secure the best school privileges attend, 
and all teachers who are anxious to advance in professional ability 
and useiulness are glad to be present and lend their influence and 
assistance. 

For the year 1889 the county superintendents report eighteen 
annual institutes held. For the year 1890 thirty institutes are 
. reported. 

NORMAL INS'l ITUTES. 

The good results arising from the law establishing county and 
Bocal institutes prove that these measures are well adapted forj 
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J the efficiency and usefulness '.}( teachers. This work, 
guided and developed by all of our industrious and enterprising 
county siiperintendenis, is always beneficial. As an educational 
policy, the estabiislimeut of the teachers' institute has admirably 
succeeded. The Ijiw should now be supplemented and extended so 
as to organize, in each county, an annual normal institute, tixiiig 
the minimura time at not less than ten days. This step should not 
be taken, however, unless proper financial provision be made for 
holding the same. An excellent beginning has already been made 
in this direction during the present year by the superintendents i 
six or seven counties. This wtuk has been voluntary and wholly 
due to the energy and interest of the superintendents holding these 
normals. This is, practically speaking, the opening of a new era in 
State and county educational work- 
Should normal institutes be established and made compulsory 
by legislative enactment, then our State will soon begin to realize 
their great excellence in the improvement of our teachers and in 
the consequent advancement and elevation of our pubfic schools. 
It should be remembered that the normal institute is not a new or 
recent factor in education, but has long since been adopted by many 
of the best school States. In order to indicate their value and the 
estimation in which they are held elsewhere, we quote brief views 
and reports relative thereto by leading superintendents and educa- 
tors in other States made to the commissioner of education: 
ALABAMA. 

It is estimated by the same authority that perhaps 1,00U teachers 
attended the twenty-one teachers' institutes held during the year. 
The conductors of these institutes were all teachers experienced in 
the work. A full report of these meetings can not be had until the 
publication of the superintendent's annual report. 

The appropriation from the Peabody Fund was $3,t)00 for the 
seven normal schools, the Florence school obtaining over a third of 
the whole. For teachers' institutes $1,000 were appropriated, which, 
with the $500 appropriated by the State, were used in defraying the 
expenses of the twenty-one institutes above mentioned, one for 
county superintendents, eleven for white teachers, and nine for 
colored teachers. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Prof. C. H. McGrew, of the University of the Pacific, says: 

"California needs a normal institute system. * * * We need 

a four weeks' normal institute system, making the county and 

county superin tendency prominent factors, with the law so con- 

stractad that two or more sparsely populated counties may unite to 
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hold a uiiiou institute. * * * Our normal institutes should he 
short-term professional training schools, held during the summer 
and winter vacations, A iirofessional course of study of three or 
four years should be prepared by the State superintendent or State 
board, and should be general, definite, and so flexible that it can be 
adjusted to the varying conditiona and needs in the different coun- 
ties, and at the same time secure a sufficient degree of uniformity. 
* * * It should provide for a completion of the course by 
teachers, and some legal recognition of such work by authorities, 
thus stimulating attendance and forming a class of teaciiers for our 
common scliools. Model classes in kindergarten and iiriinary teach- 
ing, and other grades, should be maintained free to the children in 
the town where the institute is held, thus furnisiiing the best illus- 
trations of the new methods." 

The professor would not comjiel the teachers to pay for these 
institutes, as in some States, nor have attendance made compulsory, 
but would offer as an inducement at least two weeks of school Lime 
to attend. Examining the pecuniary side of the question, Mr. 
McGrew observes: "Let us make a very economical estimate. 
Take J500, the amount allowed for the smallest school in the 
country. This will enable the county superintendent * * * to 
hold a good four weeks' normal institute. A good conductor ought 
to be secured for the session for |250 or $300, and a good assistant 
for 1150, thus allowing him from $50 to |lOO for incidentals. 

" Many of our teachers are laboring under educational and social 
disadvantages little felt in many parts of the East. I know from 
observation what many have to endure from isolating social starva- 
tion and lack of interest and sympathy on the part of others. 
Nothing will ever succeed in rendering the simple profession of the 
district teacher as attractive as it is useful. Society can not make a 
sufficient return to those who are earnestly devoted to this work. 
There is no fortune to be won, there is scarcely a reputation to be 
acquired in discharging their laborious duties. Destined to see their 
lives pass away in monotonous toil, often to encounter the injustice 
and ingratitude of ignorance and prejudice, they must become 
disheartened and succumb if they do not draw their strength and 
courage from other sources than a pecuniary reward and personal 
ambition. They must be constantly sustained and animated by 
a profound sense of the moral and social importance of their calling; 
the noble thought and feeling that they are quietly contributing to 
the intellectual and moral worth of the State and nation must be 
.their highest reward. * * * Such teachers need our help. They 
Heed guidance, light, inspection, enthusiasm and sympathy. Let 
" Jifornia establish a normal institute system for this worthy, pur- 
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pose, and in five years we wili have the finest equipjfed army of 
teat-hers in tlie Union." 

DAKOTA. 

The department of public instruction arranges two courses of 
institutes a year. The courses are to occur during the fall (Septem- 
ber to December) and the spring (March to June), respectively. In 
every county the department will appoint a conductor and an assist- 
ant if the county funds will admit of it, and county superinien dents 
are requested not tf* employ more than two instructors. Twenty- 
five dollars are to be appropriated from the territorial treasury for 
each week the institute continues. 

The objects of the institute are to help the majority of teachers, 
especially the county teacher. The institute "is not a school," and 
academic instruction is not of the first importance. The teacher is 
expected to have acquired the matter; it is the method that he 
requires. In brief, the object is (1) to increase efficiency by giving 
(a) a distinct idea of the ends of education, {/>) elementary knowl- 
edge of education as a science of teaching, (c) instruction in methods ; 
(2) to secure greater uniformity (u) by discussion, (i) by professional 
co<3peration ; and (3) to correct prevailing errors. 

The number of fall institutes was eighty-six, including twent}' 
either not having an institute or nqj, reporting. In the counties 
reporting there were 3,781 teachers, of whom 2,832 (not including 
42 of Turner county, which did not report number of teachers) 
attended an institute; about "5 per cent. The meetings were also 
attended by 297 school officers. 

Eighty-five counties were to hold institutes during the spring of 
1888, of whom twenty-seven, if holding one, did not report. In the 
counties reporting there were 3,494 teachers, of whom 2,621 attended; 
about 75 per cent- At these meetings 276 sciiool officers were 
Iiresent. 

The cost of the fall course was |4,874; of the spring course, 
$1,480, a per capita in each case of about 81.70. 
FLORIDA. 

Institutes were held in thirteen counties during a period of sixteen 
weeks. At each meeting a number of teachers from other counties 
were present. The work was carried on under the direction of a 
board of inspectors of five members. 

The principal instructor in his report remarks of their work : 
"While the attendance as ft whole was not what we had hoped it 
would he, yet viewed in connection with the many extenuating 
circumstances, wehave reason tofeel satisfied with it. * * ♦ We 
were pleased to notice the increased favor with which institute work 
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is now recei\^d by the teachers of the State. * * * Id addition 
to this aentinieiit on the part of the teachers we Hnd that the citi- 
zens generally are disposed to loster our work and to lend us the 
encouragement of their presence. This latter fact cannot but result 
ill f;ood, for the trustees and patrons by attending these institutes 
will belter understand what a teacher's qualifications should be, and 
in this way it will come that only true merit will be recognizt 
As to the usefulness of these institutes in our school system thi 
can be no question. In the first place, there are many persoi 
engaged in school work who have received no special preparatioi 
for it, and whose means are too limited to permit them to attend' 
a training school. These teachers receive in the institutes sugges- 
tions on the most approved methods of instruction and are thus 
enabled to incorporate them in their work. In the second place, b" 
this means a uniformity in school-room work is secured throughoi- 
the State. * * * And lastly, but most important, perhaps, the 
meetings attract attention to the schools and thereby stimulate thi 
interest in education which is so much to be desired, and whii 
could not be accomplished so well in any other way." The cost 
the institutes was $1,588. 

ILLINOIS. 

It is believed that an institute is held in each county in the Stan 
annually, usually during July or August, and lasting on an averagi 
about ten or fifteen days. The conferences held by the State supea 
intendent from May 4 to 22 were attended by about eighty count^ 
superintendents. At these meetings, Iield at various places, tl| 
Hytlabus for institutes received considerable attention. Thissyllabii 
was prepared by the State superintendent and a committee of tq 
Stale association of county superintendents. The heavy ordeC 
for it. ranging from one hundred to four hundred, would s 
indicate a general desire to use it. 



This State has one of the best normal institute systems in 
Union. 

IOWA. 

The statistics printed in the Iowa Normal Monthly show tbd 
institutes were held in ninety-six counties during the year, with e' 
attendance in eighty-eight of them of 16,407, with five hundn 
instructors. The editor of the same journal remarks of these met 
ings as follows: "During latter July and the month of AugHj 
fifteen thousand Iowa teachers will meet in normal institutes, atS 
under the influence and teaching of experienced instructoil 
* Every teacher in attendance at the institute should maq 
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it a season of educatioual quickening, of renewing zeal and enthu- 
siasm, of gaining new 'deus, of getting hold of better methods and 
ways of work, and of acquiring u broader view of tiie teacher's 
whole business. For board, traveling expenses and tuition, and 
examination fees, it costs the teachers of Inwa not less than $200,000 
to attend the institutes." To each institute there were, generally 
speaking, five or six instructors. The subjects of sludy were arith- 
metic, geography, language, physiology, history, reading, algebra, 
etc., ana didactics. 

KANSAS. 

Has an excellent institute system. 

KENTUCKY. 

"We want in this State," saya the editor of the Educational 
Courant. of Louisville, "reial, genuine, veritable normal schools, and 
can do little towards advancing the standard of professional train- 
ing until we secure them. We showed some months ago what con- 
stitutes a normal school, and our article was copied in numerous 
papers and highly commended. The main point we made was 
that such a school must prepare teachers both theoretically and 
practically, and that a school which does not do this is no normal 
school at all." 

"We are not sure," says the above-named journal, "that every 
county in the State holds an institute. Who can tell us?" Con- 
sulting the pages of thisperodical for 1887-88, it appears that there 
are at least twenty institutes, generally lasting for three or four 
days, and thirteen meetings of county teachers' associations, five of 
which were meetings of organization. Judging from the recurrence 
of a resolution passed at these meetings that the salaries of teachers 
be paid more regularly, it may be inferred that some hardship hud 
been experienced, which the new law has in all probability 
removed. 

The provisions of this law are in substance as follows; Each 
county superintendent shall on the first Saturday in October, reck- 
oning school months ol twenty days, pay the amount due each 
teacher of a common school, for the month or months completed, 
* * * and thereafter the county superintendent shall on the 
first Saturday of each calendar mouth pay the salary due each 
teacher of a common school for the previous school month. 

The new laws or amendments, as they are technically called, to 
the "common school laws," also make it the duty of county superin- 
tendents to organize and hold annually a teachers' institute "for 
the normal instruction, improvement, and better qualification of 
the teachers of the county"; the institute to last five days (previ- 
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OHsly it need last but four), and ia to be held in July, August, or 
September. The State hoard is to prepare and place in the hands 
of the county superintendent, not later than June 1, a prograimue 
of the work of the institute and a syllabus of each subject 
of the common school curriculum, this programme Hn<i eacli 
syllabus to he furnished to every member of the institute. Neglect 
to perform these duties on the part of the county sujKTin ten dent ia 
punished by a fine of fifty dollars. 

Teachers and those intending to teach during the yeiir are 

required to attend the full session under penalty of having their 

, certificates (in the case of teachers) revoked. 

LOUTSIANA. 

One thousand dollars were appropriated by the Peabodv fniid] 
trustees for institutes. This amount is appropriated for one year. 
MARYLAND. 

In the report of the city superintendent of Baltimore, that offic< 
observes: "I feel it to be my dnty t(j call your attention agaiii " 
the importance of establishing a training school for teachers. "" 
A school of this kind is recognized by educators to be an irf 
dispensable adjunct to a good school system, as it both trains thos ' 
who are to teach in the theory and practice of teaching, and rejec 
those who have no aptitude for such work. * * + The cost i 
such a school would not be great. * * * Qne principal lad^ 
teaclier and an assistant would be sufficient to take charge of tfti 
school at iirst. The salaries of the teachers, together with the c 
of books and of fitting up the rooms, would be the entire expeiu 
which, altogether, would not exceed three thousand dollars. *" " 
It is earnestly hoped that a school of this kind may be speediti<( 
organized upon the most economical and serviceable basis, T^ 
cost of establishing and mainlaining it will be amply justified mQ 
the increased effiriency of the system, secured by providing t^tf 
method of selecting, as teachers, those onlv who are well qualifiei 
in all respects for the work of instruction.' 

Teachers' associations are recommended by the president of tl» 
Baltimore board of school commissioners as of special value to tha 
who are conscious of their want of experience and become dij 
couraged unless advised and assisted by tliose who are familiar witfi^ 
their profession. 

MABSACHTTSETTB. 

The report of the city superintendent of Fall liiver contuina 4 
succinct account of the development of the Teachers' trainu; 
school of that city. As il undoubtedly illuslrnlos the genesis l 
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other cities of schools for the same purpose, the remarks of Super- 
intendent Connell are given somewhat fully. 

" From the time of tne establishment of our high school, in 1849, 
to that of our training school, in 18S1, teachers for our schools, 
especially females, were almost exclusively chosen from the gradu- 
ates of our high school. Before receiving an appointment they 
were required to pass satisfactorily an examination in the various 
branches they were expected to teacli. No professional trainingwas 
given or required of them, except for a few years, when the normal 
department, so called, was added to tlie school between the dates 
above mentioned. The course of study for this department con- 
sisted simply of a review of the common English branches for one 
year by the members of the graduating class who expected to be- 
come teachers. By this chance in the. course of study the commit- 
tee recognized and emphasized the importance of normal or profes- 
sional training for teachers. No attempt, however, was made to 
teach the science of education, nor was any opportunity afforded to 
practice the art by members of the class. 

"In process of time this normal instruction in the high school 
was discontinued, and although the graduates were urged to take 
a course of training in the normal scliools in the State, but few did 
so, after graduating, because of the additional time and expense in- 
volved. 

"Teachers, however, were selected, as before, from the graduates 
without professional training, provided they had passed the exami- 
nation required. The few who attended and graduated from nor- 
mal schools, however, were given the preference ou account of tlieii 
larger experience and professional skill, in the appointment oi 
teachers. 

"The normal schools now established in the State come far shoi 
of supplying the demands made upon them from the different cities 
and towns for trained teachers, and because of this, fact the larger 
towns and cities have very generally established "training schools" 
of their own in which instruction in the theory and practice of 
teaching is given. 

"Our training school was established in 1881. Its purpose is to 
give the graduates of our high school and other persons of equal 
attainments in the city desiring to become teachers the advantages 
of a professional training in the science and art of teaching, so that 
they shall be the better fitted to discharge properly the duties of the 
school-i-oom. From 1881 up to June, 1887, ll)6 persons have en- 
tered as pupil-teachers; of these 157 have been graduated, 118 have 
taught in this city and other towns, and 07 are now teaching in our 
schools, doing excellent service for Uip ctty." 
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MICHIGAN. 

On this iraportant topic the superintendent, in his report fin 
year ending December 3-1, 1SS7, remarks: 

"The value of these local professional schools has become thor- 
oughly recognized by the teachers of the State.and the benefits that 
result from a regular attendance and close attention to the instruc- 
tion givoa are unquestionable. They have come to be a necessity, 
especially to the teachers in the district schools. The institute 
affords the only opportunity that a large majority of these teachers 
have of informing themselves as to the latest methods of instruction 
that have proved successful in our best schools. A most gratifying 
indication of the growth of appreciation of the value of the insti- 
tutes on the part of school officers is shown by the readiness with 
which district boards assent to closing their schools to allow the 
teachers to attend. A few years ago the sentiment against closing 
the schools during the session of an institute was so strong and so 
general that it was deemed inexpedient to appoint any during the 
term of school. This necessitated crowding all the institutes into 
the few weeks of vacation, rendering it possible to utilize the ser- 
vices of our best instructors in but few counties. This opposition is 
gradually disappearing, however, and now not only do boards 
generally comply with the request to close school during the weet 
of the institute, but in many cases the department is requested to 
appoint the institute during school term to insure the attendance of' 
the teachers." 

Still using the report of the State superintendent, we find that 
the attendance has kept pace with the growing popularity of the 
institute, three-fifths of the teachers of the counties being in attend- 
auce on the institutes of the year. One of the most gratifying 
features of this attendance has been the increased interest in the 
institute manifested by the teachers who most need their aid — thft' 
teachers holding third-grade certificates. During the year 1887' 
nearly 60 per cent of the attendance were of this class. 

Touching the duration of the institute, the superintendent thinks 
that a session of two weeks is the best, since the idea of the Michi- 
gan institute is " more to suggest the method than to make 
exhaustive study and application ;" besides, the expense would be 
too great. In some counties, where the fund is large, several insti- 
tutes, each of a week, have been held, with very satisfactory results. '] 

It is found that institutes held during the school term are as fully 
attended as those held during vacation, while work is better. 

During the year sixty-five institutes were held, with a total en^ 
roilment of 6,354, a slight decreast as compared with the previous 
jyear, both in institutes and attendance. The total amount. 
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expended for the institutes during the year was $8,054, about four- 
fifths of which came from the county fund, a per capita cost of Jl 40. 
MINNESOTA, 

Sixty-five institutes were held during the year, having an en- 
rollment of 4,470, a decrease of two institutes and of twenty-four in 
enrollment. Of these, those holding first grade certificates number 
270, those holding second-grade, 2,101, and those holding third- 
grade, 1,098, a slight increase in each instance over the preced' 
year. 

In his report the State superintendent, speaking of teachers' insti- 
tutes, says that institute instruction extends to every county in the 
*" State, and that in several counties the rule has been established that 
certificates are not to be granted to persons who do not attend. He 
recognizes the validity of ihe demand on the part of several 
counties that more than a week should be given to this work, 
though believing that, as a rule, one week of good work is the most 
serviceable. He highly commends the enegy of many of the county 
superintendents in securing a full attendance and faithfully attend- 
ing to their duties. 

MISSOURI. 

t Normal institutes in this State are generally held during the 

summer season for a period of four weeks each. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

For forty years tlie value of institutes as an important factor in 
education life has been recognized in New Hampshire. Occasionally 
abused, they have ever been popular when properly conducted. 
The present system was established four years ago as a help in 
elevating the professional character of the teaching corps and 
awakening a public interest. The expense of attendance has been 
reduced to the lowest possible degree, and the best talent has been 
secured to conduct the work. 

" Work in an institute cannot all be new," says the State superin- 
tendent, whose last report we are using, "and would be less valuable 
if it were. * * * Much of the value of institute work is in the 
diversity of views presented. All can not use successfully the same 
models." It is no loss to the schools, the superintendent thinks, for 
teachers to attend these meetings. "They are relieved and 
strengthened by an interchange of views and sympathies, and are 
lifted out of the ruts in which they have become accustomed to ^_ 
move." ^H 

L During the year ten institutes were held in as many counties, ^H 
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r NEW YORK. ^^M 

I It is the intention to arrange a course of intitule work which "^H 

shall be continuous from year to year and year after year for three ^1 






shall be continuous from year to year and year after year for thnie 
or four years. By this plan annual repetition and chance will be 
avoided and results insufed. One of the most important steps of 
the year was the introduction of drawing into the work oi^ the 
institute, and it is hoped to put it in all the schools by this indirect 
means. With the opening of the fall institutes under the super- 
vision of the American Museum of Natural History, and in the 
same way which Dr. Beckman has followed in New York City and. 
Brooklyn, it is contemplated to give the institute pupils an evening'! 
entertainment and instruction. The scenery of the State, naturr' 
and artificial, will be shown in graphic form and talked about. 

"In short," says the superintendent, "I desire it understood by 
the teachers of the State that I consider the institute one of the 
most important helps of our work, and one which should be brought 
to the highest degree, of perfection and efReiency possible. The 
law exacts the attendance of all teachers outside cities, but I ask. 
you to join with me in making the institutes worthy of your ' 
attendance, ?o that you will not be there because the law exacts it, 
but because it is well for you to be there. We have the facilities foi 
making the model teachers' institutes of the country, and we mm 
be satisfied with nothing less." 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

The State received 8750 from the Peabody fund, which was 
expended on eight institutes in sums, with two exceptions, of one-*! 
hundred dollars each. "Each of our normal schools (institutes)'! 
is in session annually from three to four weeks," says the Statd J 
superintendent. "These schools are for instruction of white teachers. 
The colored people have appropriations by the State, amounting to''j 
twice as much as the appropriations to these iuatitutiona for the4 
whites. The money for instruction of the colored people is applied'V 
at five different points, and at each point the school is in e 
about nine months per annum. These schools for the colored pec_ 
pie are under the control of boards of directors, composed of whit? 
persons, and in each one there are employed as instructors three orf 
four competent colored persons." 

OHIO. 

Many county normals are annually held in this State. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sixty-six county institutes were held during the year from f 
teiaber, 18S7, to January, 1S88, and three city institutes. Thes 
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institutes were in eessioii five days each and were attended by 
19,917 actual members, including 16,998 employed in the common 
schools of the counties. The director present numbered 3,045, and 
the spectators 36,250. Tlie number of instructors -and teachers 
was 641, and of essays read 241. The cost of these meetings was 
f5U,135, of which $12,727 was paid by the county treasuries and 
$15,321 by members. 

Speaking of these meetings, the State superintendent says; "To 
gain a clear, general knowledge of the educational work of the 
State one must attend tbe county iustitutes. In tlie annual con- 
ventions the su}ierintendents can be seen in the very midst of tbeir 
nctivity with all their teachers marshalled around them. Here, 
also many of tlie most active school directors can be met, together 
with many of the most intelligent citizens, who thus show their 
interest in public instruction. Here, indeed, all the educational 
forces of the counties are in consultation, for our institutes serve a 
double purpose. While not neglecting the normal drill and instruc- 
tion of the terchers, they awaken public sentiment in reference to 
their work and success. Hence here the various educational ten- 
dencies of the State reveal themselves, and can be studied as 
nowhere else, and either checked or encouraged as the case may 
seem to require." 

In comparing the Pennsylvania system with that of an adjacent 
State, the snnerintendent says : "We prefer the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem ; for, wliile demanding the best exertions of the superintendent 
in behalf of his teachers and tbeir work, and giving him fall free- 
dom to make himself powerfully felt in their advance, it at the 
same time challenges large communities to an increased interest iu 
the work of the schools, and gives the State department the very 
best opportunity of knowing the educational interest and sentiment 
^p the various communities of the commonwealth." 

V SOUTH CAROLINA. 

m "Sixteen county normal institutes have been held in the State 
during the year. In Greenville were gathered 250 teachers. For 
two weeks instruction was daily imparted by a large faculty. In 
Orangeburg the attendance was large, a-id, daily, numbers of citizens 
assembled to hear the instructions of the very able faculty in cliarge. 
One unusual and very interesting feature was the 'Trustees' Day,' 
By active effort Hchool Commissioner Mellichamp secured toe 
attendance of about sixty trustees, and I had the pleasure of address- 
ing them on the subject of theif relation to the work of common 
scfiools. It was, indeed, a great source of gratification to see such 
a gathering of representative men from all parts of the county, who 
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gave their time and energies to the public service without pecuniop 
reward. The reports from the other counties show a large attentf-l 
ance and a great amount of good done by these annual gatherings J 
of the teachers. The amount of money allowed by the State from 1 
the counlv school fund is handsomely supplemented by the trustees 1 
of the Peebtidy fund. I am sure no other agency and no equal I 
amount of money spent does more good. It is the only aid for thaj 
teachers in the field. They need this help, they desire it, and tbej^S 
use it for the best purpose. The only change I suggest is that theTj 
inslitutes should be under some one general direction, and the 
faculty and work selected by this agency. One week's faithful labor 
will kindle enthusiasm, weld into a common purpose the varying 
plans of separated teachers, direct into one channel the divided forces 
of distant sections, and impart what is valuable in new methods to^ 
old teachers," 

TENNESSEE. 

These institutes for the last year have been very successful, saysl 
the Slate superintendent, and are doing much to improve the eouiitnf¥ 
school teachers, but few of whom have been professionally trainedJ 
Twenty-three Peabody fund institutes were held, seventeen foflT 
white and six for colored teachers. They each, as a rule, continua' 
in session for one week, but in some instances two, and even threi 
Besides these a majority of the counties of the State each held i 
local meeting of the kind. 

TEXA8. 

The Slate superintendent, in speaking of these institutes, says that 
as the normal schools affect directly but a small portion of the Work 
of the schools, scarcely a ninth of the schools being taught by 
teachers who have enjoyed the benefits of a normal school, the pro- 
fessional improvement of the other teachers must come through the | 
institutes. Yet as only one-third of the counties bold institutes,! 
measures must be taken to introduce them more generally. The 
attendance of teachers should be made mandatory, their pay con- 
tinuing, and three or four experts should be sent to the several 
counties to organize and conduct institutes for one week each year. 
As an aid to institute work a programme of exercises for six insti- 
tute meetings, to be held in the months from Januarv to June, 
inclusive, was sent out by the superintendent, and if followed will 
improve the institutes generally. But the difficulties in the way of 
the institutes are so great under the present law that little hope can 
be entertained of their general success until it is amended m the 
particulars above suggested. 
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VIRGINIA. 



Eight Peabody and eight county institutes were held daring the 
year. The Peabody institutes continued through four weeks with 
one exception, when the session was double that term. The attend- 
ance of while teachers on the five for them was 940, and of the 
colored teachers on the others 294; in all 1,234. The attendance at 
the county institutes was 322, the time of session varying from two 
to eight weeks. To these figures should be added the 131 teachers 
attending the institute of five weeks, held at the Virginia' Normal 
and Collegiate Institute, and the 49 teachers enrolled at the institute 
of four weeks held at Hampton. 

We take the following notes on these meetings from the article by 
the State superintendent in the Educational Jouvnal of Virginia: 
" While it is not now intended to foreshadow the pohcy touching 
institute work for the next year, it is but just to say that the policy 
adopted this year is abundantly indicated by the results attained. 
As a general remark it can be justly said that the work was worthy 
of high commendation. In some of the institutes the teachers met 
at the fii'st hour in general assembly for religious exercises and 
general lectures. Thereupon they were distribut-ed into two or 
three classes or sections, occupying separate rooms, and instruction 
given on the class plan." 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The teachers' institutes have also increased in attendance and 
efficiency, and the superintendent says: "The reports from forty- 
seven counties for this year [1888] have been received, showing an 
enrollment of 5,451. 

"A very succcessful normal institute for a term of four weeks was. 
conducted at the Slate University at Morgantowo, beginning the 
eighteenth of last June. This institute was under the auspices of 
the faculty of the university, and the success was such as to warrant 
a permanent organization for an annual institute of six weeks at 
this institution. I hope to see next year similar institutes estab- 
lished at two of our normal schools. 

"It is not necessary that I should comment upon the service the 
institute has done in the improvement of our teachers, the advance- 
ment of our schools, and the elevation of public sentiment. It has 
been an invaluable factor, and upon its continuation we musi 
largely depend in the future for the training of a large number of 
our teachers and the education of a more favorable public sentiment 
for popular education." 

WIBU0N8IN. 

At this meeting of the board of normal school regents, Eegenl 
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Tliayer, for the committee on iastitutes, presented tlie following 
rejKtrl : 

"During the year closing with this date eighty-four institutes 
have been held under the direction of your committee, in sixty 
different counties and superintendent districts. Fifty-three of these 
were held in the summer and fall of J 887, and thirty-one in the 
spring of 1888. Of the former, twenty-nine were in session one 
week, twenty were in session two weeks, one was in session four 
weeks, one was in session three days, and two were in session two 
days. Of the latter, twenty-two were in session one week, four were 
in session two weeks, one was in session three days, and four were 
in session two days, making a total of one hundred and six and 
three-fifths weeks. 

"Comparing these statements with the report of the preceding 
year, it will be seen that seven more institutes were held; two more 
counties and superintendent districts are included, and thirteen 
weeks' more time was covered this year than the year preceding. 

" Besides the five regular conductors, forty-five assistants were 
employed. 

"The total expenditures have been classified as follows; 



Prlnllo«— 



Tolal.. 



"In all the institutes held there were enrolled 1,497 males and i 
5,143 females, a total of 6,640, or 707 more than the number | 

reported last year. 

"The L'ommittee respectfully submit the following resolution, and J 
recommend the adoption of the same by the board: 

"Resolved, That the sum of $5,000 be, and the samt; is hereby, 
appropriated, out of the normal school fund income, or so much I 
thereof as may be necessary for that purpose, to defray the expenses \ 
of teachers' institutes for the .ensuing year, accounts for which may > 
be audited, allowed and paid by order of the committee on insti- , 
tutes, including the expenses of supervision, which shall be allowed 
at the same rates heretofore allowed." I 

At Oshkosh, teachers' meetings have beeu held once a mouth I 
during the year, during which the subjects relating to school work j 
were discussed. "Inasmuch as our teachers," says the superinten- 1 
dent, "have never had any special training for the work in which] 
they are engaged, and as the very best instructors must coustaDtb 
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Study to retain their superiority, I would suggest that the teachers' 
meetings be converted into teachers' study chisses, and that there be 
four of them — primary, intermediate, grammar and high school. 
In these classes systematic courses of professional reading could be 
carried on. The philosophy and the history of education should 
be learned thorouglily. Familiarity with the methods of most 
successful teachers should be acquired. A prolonged study of 
mental science should be made." ^ 

TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 

The advanced law relative to the examination of teachers, passed 
by the legislature February, 1887, evoked considerable criticism on 
the part of all non-progressive teachers, who, for years had been 
teaching on *' renewal certificates," and, as a consequence, they had 
become almost altogether indifferent and reckless as to personal 
improvement and advancement. Being suddenly and sharplj^ 
awakened from this state of apathy, it is not surprising that they 
fell to censuring the new law with greater vigor and earnestness 
than they had ever shown before, and which, had they previously 
expended an equal amount of energy and interest in preparing 
themselves for more efficient work in their profession, would have 
added much more to their personal credit and benefi"t. Since the 
enactment of the new law, there has been mucli unreasonable fault- 
finding with the examinations required of teachers to obtain certifi- 
cates. The lists of questions are uniform and are prepared 
quarterly by members of the State Board of Examiners. The 
printed lists of questions used in the public examination of teachers 
(luring the past two years are given herein. It will be seen from 
these lists that the questions are not specially difficult or complex, 
but, on the contrary, are mucli less intricate than those in use in 
many other States. Another point should be noted in this connec- 
tion, and that is, that the State examiners have taken, for the most 
pai't, the uniform series of text-books adopted, as a basis in the 
preparation of questions. Es|)ecially has this been the case with 
questions in arithmetic. 

23 
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QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS' EXAMINATION, 



PREPARED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 



FEBRUARY, 1889. 



TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND EXAMINERS. 

1. Applicants should write answers to correspond with the questions, and give due attention 
to capitals and punctuation. Answers to questions should be written only. 

2. No communication or reference to books or memoranda permi ted during the examination. 
:;. An applicant who is a siran^'er to the county superintendent must present satisfMCtory writ- 
ten testimony of good moral character from two or more persDUS of respectable standing. 

4. The county board of examiners shall holl regular public quarterly ♦•xamination of appli- 
cants for teachers' certificates, begiuuiug at noon on the last Wednesday of February, May, August 
and November. 

0. All question** for the quarterly public examinations will be forwarded to each county super- 
intendent, who shall have exclu>ive charge of said (questions until the examination is oom- 
mcnced, and th? questions >hiill not be opened except in the presence of the board of examiners 
at the tmie of beginning eflch public quarterly examination. 

(>. Two meml'crs shall cou>titute a quorum for the transaction of business 

7. Applicants shnll not be admitted to the examination who were absent at its opening. 

«. No applicant shall be allowed to leave the room or communicate with any person during 
the examination excei)t by si)ecial permission ot the chainuan. 

J). All ai)plicants shall b( gin in a given subject at the t-ame time, and no reces- shall be taken 
until that subject is linlshed 

10. Applicants are rc(iuired to answer in complete sentences as far as practicable. Full 
credits will be given only when answers are correct in fact and form. 

11. No applicant shall be permi. ted to have a text-book in his possession during the hours of 
the examination. 

12. All applicants must endorse their papers with their number and the name of the subject 
a d date of examination, and all entries on the record book kept by the county superintentfent 
for this purpose shall l,e made on these numbers only. Tiie names of the applicants shall not be 
entered upon the register until the close of the examination ; but shall, with the number and the 
name, be entered at the lieginningf)! the examination on b.auk cards, which shall be ke|.t in a 
sealed envelope till the close of the examiuMtion. 

VS. No member of the board shall communicate to anyone the standing of any applicant on 
any study during the CNamiiiation. 

14. Kvery applicant receiving his « ertificate must subscribe to the following : 

1 do hereby certify tliat prior to this examination 1 had no knowledge of the questions pro- 
posed, and have neither given nor received any aid during the progress of the same. 

l.'>. Three grade>* of certificates may be issued by county boards of examiners. To obtain a 
ccrtillcateoi the tirst grade the applicant must answer at least 'JO i»er cent, of all the questions 
asked him, and shall not fall beh>w 70 per cent, in any one branch. For second grade certiflcates 
the applicant must an-wer so per cent, of all the questions asked, and shall not fall below 60 i»er 
cent, in any one branch. For third grade certiticaies the applicant must answer 70 per cent, of all 
questions bsked, and shall not fall below 40 per cent, in any one branch. A fee of ♦! is charged 
lor all certificates received at public examinations, which is paid to the county school superin- 
tendent, and must be credited to the county institute fund. 

Ifi. If, in any case, the county superintendent has not been supplied with a sufficient number 
of lists of quarterly examination questions, he may write the <iuestions upon the black-board or 
give them orally to the class. The several topics may be taken up in such order as may be deter- 
mined by the board of examiners. Orthography is generally the first subject given. 

17. In spelling recognize both Webster's and Worcester's dictionaries as authorities, and 
v. here there are tw«> or more wavs of spelling a word, acceia either. 

15. If an oral examination be given in reading, English grammar or theory of and practice 
of tea(^hing, make due allowance for diflcreuces of o]>inioii. The oral examination in grammar 
should be principally devoted to methods of teaching language lessons in primary and mixed 
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4. How secure a proper way of holding the pen ? 

f). How do you secure accuracy in writiuR the elementary forms? 

G. Classify the small letters, stating the basis of classification. 

7. Define slant. 

8. Nnme the requisites of good writing in the order of their importance. 
1). How do you secure legibility ? How does it rank iu importance ? 

10. How do > ou conduct a recitation in wriiiug ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What are the divisions of geography? Of what do they treat? What is the distinction 
between geography and geologj'? 

2. Define the follow mi?: Meridian, archipelago, plateau, delta and sound. 
8. What causes produce the change of seusons? 

4. What are the principal ocean currents affecting the climate of the Pacific c^tast ? Of the 
Atlantic coast ? of the western coast of Kurope ? 

5. What are the four principal islands of the West Indies, and to what government do they 
hdlong? 

■'■^. How mady States now in the Union ? Name the territories and give the capital of each ? 

7. Bound your native State or county and give its capital, chief commercial city, largest 
rivers. 

8. Name five conditions upon which climate depends. 

•^ {). Mention three principal commercial cities of Europe, two of South America and five of 
the United States. 

10. (a) Give the boundaries of Oregon. 

(b) Bound the county in which you live. 

(c) Name the principal rivers in Oregon, and tell what rivers form part of its boundary. 

HISTORY. 

1. Give an event iu the early history of America connected with each of the following 
names: ('abot, De Soto, Cartier, De Leon, Frobisher, Raleigh, Winthrop, Melendez, La Salle. 

2. What colonies were settled by reason of religious persecutions? What was the religion of 
the first settlers of each ? 

3. What were the provisions of the "Missouri Compromise"? During whose administration 
was it adopted ? 

4. Give an account of the campaign ending in the capture of Richmond. 

5. Define history and state how you teach it. 

6. When and by whom was the Columbia river discovered ? 

7. Wheu did Lewis and Clark descend the Columbia? 

8. When was Oregon admitted into the Union as a State ? 

9. What is the form of government under which we live? Into what branches or depart- 
ments is it divided ? Of what does each branch consist ? 

10. Give one prominent battle in each year of our last civil war, naming officers iu command 
of each army, and results of the engagement. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. What cost 8 lbs. meat at the rate of 4}^ fcs. for 3% dimes ? 

2. Mrs. Smith exchanged 20 lbs. butler at 15 cents a pound, for calico worth 12>^ cents a yard; 
how many vards did she receive? 

3. A thief stole 3-5 of Harry's money, and before he was caught, spent %'of it; the remain- 
der, which was 520 less than he stole, was given back; how much money had Hariy? 

4. The sum of two numbers is 50, and the first is to the second as 3^ is to %; what are the 
numbers? 

5. Martha sold a painting so that % of what she received for it equalled 4-5 of the cost ; did 
she gain or lose, and how much per cent. ? , 

(>. A man received 25 per cent, for purchasing goods ; how many dollars' worth did he pur- 
chase with :$2U0, retaining his commission? 

7. What is the interest of JlKK) for 5 years, 3 months and 18 days, at 10 per cent. ? 

8. A and B engage to reap a field of wheat for do-i ; A sent 3 men 5 days, and B 6 boys 4 di^s ; 
how much should each receive, if one man does as much work as two boys? 

1). A can do a piece of work in three days, B iu 4 days and C in 6 days; in what time can 
they do it together ? 

10. A horse and cow eat a quantity of hay in three weeks ; how long will it last each, provided 
the horse eats only % as much as the cow ? 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define arithmetic, unit, number, analysis, rule fraction, per centage, interest, diaooimt, 
banking, commission, involution, evolution, mensuration? 

2. A haymow is 24 ft. long by 18 ft. wide and 16 ft. high. What is the value of the hay when 
it is filled, valued at $12 a ton? 

3. A certain sum or money on interest amounts at 4 per cent, for a certain time, to f 1,216| itnd 
at 10 per cent, for the same time, to J1,C00. Required the principal and time. 
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MAY, 1881). 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. (a) What is spelling? (b) How do you tench spflliug? (c) How is s] telling related to 
reading ? 

2. I'se the following words in .'■entt nce^ : 

i<{tisif)ii, coiifisd, miller, xtmif. 
ct^•N/o/^ council, minor, i»tnii(/ht. 

3. Distlngunish between the following and incorporate each in u sentence: Latnt^ teach : 
knoivUdgv, wimiom ; i nntr act ion, education ; dtif;/, obliffdlion. 

A. Write a li*t of Jirc compound words rciiuiring a l;y})hen and Jire lujt requiring h hyphen. 
f). Write the following sentence, using coinjilete words in place of abbreviations: The ship 
wax lost in Lut. \)^° A., Lout]. 40° W. 

0. Kxplain the meaning of each of the following abbreviations : A. D., etc., prox., ulf., inst. 
7. W'nte the correct abbreviations of each of the following words: doctor, llUnoiH^ Oregon, 

namebj, pounds, barrels, Fcbruart/. Kent uckt/, for cj-amj)lr. 

H. Write imierfeet particijtles of tach of the following words: pile, loan, refer, hoe, omit, fit, 
ti^, ply, hop, occur. 

\). Write at dictation the following: "Oliver Twist's ninth lirthday found him a pale, thin V 

child, somewhat diminutive in stature, and decidedly small in circumference. But nature or 
inheritance had implanted a good, sturdy sjnrit in Oliver's ])re»tst. ll had plenty of room to 
exjiand, thanks to the spare diet of the establishment : and perhaps to this circumst»ince may be 
attributed hi> having any ninth birthday at all. Be this as it may, however, it watt hia ninth 
birthday ; and he was keeping it in a coal cellar with »« select party of two other young gentlemen, 
who, after i)articipatijig with him in asomid thresning, had been locked up therein for atrociou.sly 
presuming to be hungry." 

10. The examiner will pronouce the following worn s (to bo written by the applicant) : awk- 
irard, couple, committre, couraf/eout*, ceilinf/, leisure, tnasure, intellif/ence, grandeur, abhorrent, necessarily, 
ten paralleled, noticeable, miscdlany. 

READING. 

1. For what i)urpose. if any, may " c(>ncert reading '" be used in teaching reading? 

2. Why do children read poetry in a sing-song wav ? How would you correct the habit? 

0. What means do vou employ for cultivating a taste for good rea<ling? * 

4. What is meant by oral raidimj, silent rtading, supplementary rtadinif* \ 

5. How should correct rj"j>77%vVm be I a\ight? " | 
'^ (5. Describe your i>lans for training children to distinctness oj articulation and correct \ 

pnynunciation. 

7. Define the iollowing: accent, (xprrssio)), ' mitbatds, inflection. 

8. Give three rules in inflection. 

i>. Give two rules under emphasis. 
10. Kead selections given by the examiners. 

WRITJN(i. 

1. Make five letters which are one space in height. 

2. What is the use of coi)y books? 

8. How can you make writing interesting? 

4. Make the canital letters. 

^■*- 5. When shoula chihlrcn begin to learn to write ? 

(). Give your i)lans of teaching writing. 

7. What is tracing? 

8. How does writing difler from drawing ? 
y. Detine shade, slant, loop, 

10. Make the i)rinciples used in the Spcncerian system. 

(iEOGRAPHV. 

1. From what is the term geograi>hy derived? Of whai (loes geography treat? 

■ •'^^a. (Jive som»' reasons for believing that the earth is round. 

.^. Ddine affluent, delta, estuary, peninsula, island, continent, isthmus, zone, strait. 

*«->4. Name the largest river, la-gest lake, largest bay and larg.-st city in the Unite > States. 

5. (a) What live States are bordered by the Ohio river? Name the largest city in each of 
them. 

ib) Name in order the States bordered by the Missis.sippi river, going up the east bank and 
down the west. 

<). (a) Into what do the following rivers flow : Savannah? Wabash ? Potomac? Merrimac? 
Niagara ? 

{b) Where are the Adirondacks? The White Mrs.? The Ozark Mr.'*.? The Green Mts.? 
The Blue Ridge? 

^^ 7. State two things for which Massachusetts is remarkaMo. Tlic same with Pennsylvania. 
8. Name Ave States that i>roduce iron ore in great quantities. Five tl»at produce cotton. 
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2. Make sentences Khowin^ the nse of the possessive plural form of each of the following 
words: (iooHC, child, Uui\i, viiin, foj-. 

:i. Derive five adjectives from other parts of speech, using the greatest variety of so flfixes 
and prelixes. 
V 4. Deline the following; : Clause, sentence, case, object-complement, attribute-compleineut 
verb-])hrase. ])arsing. 

r>. Correct Jill errors in the following: "I wi»nM have went if you had not came.'' *\Ve 
were setting by the liri! when you ])ast." "After he had rose from his seat he sat the pitcher on 
llie trtble. " "Mr. Jones only left me an hour ago. " "This is no other but the gate of I'aradise. " 
"Of all our presidents Washington was the greater. " 
(J. Analyze the following: 

"Ye crags and peaks, I'm with yon once again ! 
I hold lo you the hands you first beheld 
To show they still are free. Methinks I hear 
A snirit in your echoes answer me. " 
7 to 10. Parse the italicised words in the following: 'It is true fftnt he^ci?* havr what he wants." 

" Amidthe noblest in the land 
Men lay the sage to rest 
And gave tlie bard an honored i)lace 
With costly marble drest. " 

THEORY AND I'KACTICE OF TEACHING. 

1. Name the chief object and s(mie of the minor objects of the recitation. 
^*^ 2. What is the main jiurpose of the reading lesson? luto what parts should a reading lesson 
be divided? 

'X What is the dinercnce, as an educntional process, between learning the meanings of words 
and the meanings of things? 

4. How is self-restraint best taught ? 

f), (iive your estimate of the educational value of arithmetic, geography, history, granimar, 
drawing. 

t). Name two studies that are distinctively objective. 

7. What has the method of teaching a subject to do with retention by the learner of -what is 
taught? 

K. What is the chief i)ractical benefit o' objective teaching? 
t). Discuss briefly any one of the followiug topics : 
{a) Length of Lesson. 
(/>) Home Study. 

(c) The Manner of the Teacher. 

(d) Written Work. 

10. Outline a les.s(»n for teaching the first step in multiplication effractions. 

PHYS10L0(4V AND HYGIENE. 

1. What changes does f()o<l undergo in the mouth ? In the stomach ? 

2. What is the spinal cord? How is it ])ro^ecte<lj 

3. What Is meant by ]>urr airf What are the ellects of imi)ure air in the .school-room ? 
•1. ^^he^e is the liver? What can you .^ay of its size and its functions? 

5. Trace the cour.'-e of the blood in'circufaiion. 
(). Give the number of bones in the hand. 

7. C'an alcohol be properly called a foo'l ? What salutary efiects. if any. re.«<ult from its ii.se ? 
What are s<mie common efiects of its habitual use {a) on any one f)f the physical organs : (6) on the 
moral nature and the wiU ? 

«. What general relation has the nervous system to the other parts of the body? Name three 
impoitant organs of the nervous system and briefly stale their use^. 

9. What is the normal temperature of the body, and how is it reL;u]ated? How is animal 
heat produced? State some hygienic rules relating to clothing. 
10. Describe the vocal organs. How are vocal tones i)ro<luced ? 

tt 

AUCJUST, 188!). 

ORTHOCmAPHY. 

1. Define primitive word, simple word. 

2. How many sounds may u represent? How is it marked to represent each of them? 
:;. Write three rules for spelling. 

4. What is a letter? 

o. When Hre w and y vowels? 

r». (iive the rule for forming the plural of nouns en<ling in y. 

7. What is a derivitive word? 

8. Distinguish between accent and emphasis. 

\). Spell correctly the following words : Cansell, canselation, analise, amfibian, arabesk, 
ascnine, a.<<safideta, minyonet, mocasin. mo&kity. zefer. 

JO. fVrj'fe and spell correctly forty words pronounced by the examiner. 
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READING. 

1. Define reading. Tell what is required in order that one may read well aloud. 
•2. Define articulation. Tell ihe most common faults, and how they may be corrected. 
:3. What is accent? Give examples. Give faults m accenting, and tell how tluy may be 
corrected. 

4. Write a short article on inflcctien, illustrating wilh examples. 

'). Define emphasis, and tell how words may be made emphatic. 

T). Define pitrh. Tell how the compass of the voice may be improved. 

7. Define quantity and movement, and give divisions of each. 

8. Distinguish between grammatical and rhetorical pauses. Give some directions for the use 
of the latter. 

' 9. In the following sentence-^ mark tlie inflections : 
Have you recited your lessons? 
• Sir, I believe the hour has come. 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word. 
Nor look upon the iron angrily. 
^ Are you going to school? Yes. I am. 

What do you want? What do you want? 
Do you need muney ? Do you need money? 
^•v. Which will you have? I don't care. 

lO. (a) Copy the to'lowing, and mark infiections, pauses, emphasis and monotone : 
Roll on, thou deep and dark blue oeran, roll ! 

Ten thousMud fleets sweep over thte in vain. 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 

Stops with the shore : unon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A snadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like « drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Witliout a gravf , uuknell'd, uncotlin'd and unknown. 
(b) Read selections furnished by the examiners. 

PENMANSHIP. 



I 



i 



1. What system of penmanship do you follow 



"^2. (iivo'the piinciples of your system. 

3. Analyze t, X, H, z. 

4. What plan do you follow in teaching young children to write ? 

5. What position, manner of holding j-en, etc., do you teach ? 

6. How often do your pupils write ? 

7. Do you teach children to print, and if so, before or after writing script ? 
H. Do pou write the copies or use printed ones? 

9. Do you teach your pupils a formal system of penmanship? 

10. Write a few lines as a si)ecimen of your penmanship. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. How many and what are the empires of Europe? 

2. Name the five longest countries of the world. 
:i. W4iat is the common form of the land masses? 

4. (a) How are clouds formed ? (6) When do clouds yield rain ? 

5. What is the origin of glaciers? , 
<). Draw a map giving a general outline of South America. 

7. Name the middle States. Locate their rivers and mountains. 

K. IJound Linn county, Oregon. 

9. Locate the following: Nile. Danube, Niger. Ray of Funda, Hudson Bay, I^ng Island 
Sound, Bombay, Calcutta. Rome, Colorado, Missouri, Rlioile Island. 

10. («) Name the principal railways connecting the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. (6) Name 
the several Slates and Territories. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

•^- '' 1. When, where, and by whom was the first settlement in the United States made? 

^ '2. When and where was the first English settlement made in the United States ? ""— 

:>. What is said of Captain Smith and the heroism of Pocahontas? 

4. Who came over in the May Flower, and where did thev settle? 

T) Give a brief account of the "Old French War," and of the battle on the Heights of 
Abraham. _ 

'■ 6. What was the Stamp Act? *** 

7. What were the chief causes that led to the Revolutionary war? 

8. * Give a briff account of the causes, events, and results of the Mexican war. 

9. What led to ti.e war of the rebellion ? 

10. State the dates and places of the first and last battles of the civil war, and who were the 
leading generals commanding the forces on both sides at the beginning and end of Uv^ v{svs.\.». 

24: 
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MEJSTAL AUITJ1]MJ:T1C. 

1. A boy liaviug 3(1 marbles, lost '•)i of them, ami then found O-lJ as many as he had at first; 
how many had he then? 

2. li bought (') yards of ribbon, worth ^Vy eenls a yard; how many apples, wortli 1% cents 
each, will be required to pay for it ? 

8. Divide 'M a])ples among three boys, so that llie second may have twice as many as the 
first, and the third three times as many as the first. 

4. 11 three horses, in 34 of a month, eat % of a ton of hay. how long will 5-6 of a ton last five 
horses ? 

5. A's money is $;400, which is % of B's money; how much more interest will B receive than 
A in eight years, at ;') i>er cent ? 

G. A's money added to B's being on interest for iive years and four months, at (» per cent, 
amounts to iJOGO; what sum has each, if A's is four times B's ? 

7. Robert agreed to carry 50 oranges to market for y^ a cent each, on condition that he should 
forfeit 2^2 cents for each one he eat; he leceived 10 cents. How many did he eat ? 

8. There are r«0 pui)ils in a certain school, consisting of girls and boys, and there are 8 boys ^ 
and 2.2 girls; how many boys must leave the scliool that ihere may be «i boys to 2 girls ? 

y. A farmer bought a certain number of cows for??200; had lie bought two more at $2 less 
each, they would have cost :|?21(); how many did lie buy ? 

10. A farmer bouglit a nuiubjr of hens for a certain sum; and having killed ten, he sold 4-5 
of the remainder for co>t, and received 4S dimes, which was 72 dimes less than they all cost; how 
many did he retain ? 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define arithmetic, fraction, factoring, interest, discount, banking, proportion. 

2. (a) Write the rules usually given in arithmetic for tindiug the greatest common divisor 
and the least common multiple. 

(6) Write rules for acZc//<iOM, also Hubtniction of fractions, when difl'erent denominations are 
used. 

(c) Write one rule each for simple interest and compound proportion. 

3. Find the value of the following complex Iroction: 

+ ? 

61— 5i 6i-j-5i 3 

4. Mr. Newlin paid ^4,000 for a truck farm, giving §70.2") an acre for 27.2^ acres, and $85.75 for 
the remainder; how many acres did he buy? 

5. How many bricks of average size will it require to build the walls of a house 48 feet long, 
25 feet wide and 21 feet high, the wall being 13 inches thick, allowing 210 square feet for doors and 
windows ? 

6. A banker bought 48 shares (SlOO) of canal stock at (i per cent premium, and paid for them 
with $5,000 in drafts at \\% per cent discount, and the balance in oish; how much cash did he pay ? 

7. A man owes ^tiOO, of which one-third is to be paid in one year and the remainder in two 
years; what is the present value, money worth G per ceut? 

8. If from a dairy of 24 cows, each giving eighieen quarts of milk daily, 10 cheeses of 60 
pounds each are made in 12 weeks, how many cows will produce 40 cheeses of 75 pounds in nine 
weeks, if they give 12 quarts each ? 

9. A man bought 40 shares of stock, which is 2") per cent of what he already had; now if he 
sells 80 shares, the remainder is what per ceut of his hrst number ? 

10. A, B and C entered into partnership and gained $740; A had §1,200 in trade nine months; 
B $1,400 in trade eight months, and C $1,500 in tiade 10 mouths; what was the gain of each ? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. Define a word, phrase, sentence. 

2. Mention the difl'erent parts of speech. 

3. How are phrases distinguished ? 

fc^ 4. Point out and tell the otlices the difierent phrases perform in the following sentences : 
"To be, contenis his natural desire." " His being a minister prevented his rising to civil power." 
'* 1 doubted his having been a soldier." 

5. Give at least live rules for the use of capitals. 
0. How are sentences distinguished ? 
w^ 7. Give the plural of the following nouns : (ias, mass, bush, ox, lynx, church, book, pen, jQ^^ 

loaf, wolf,j3hild, folly, city, beef, mouse, sister-in-law, Miss Brown, Dr. Smith, genius, index, axis. 

8. Mention the different kinds of pronouns, and define each. Illustrate by example. 

9. Correct the following .>-enteiices in every particular, anci give your authority : 
" the rapidity of his movements were beyond example? 

To study mathematics Require Maturity of Mind ! 
Wisdom or folly govern us ? - • 

• They don't ought to do it, 

James feels very badly about it. 
He Mentions Kewton's writing of a comentary. 
10. l^lace in diagram the following sentences, and parse the italicised words : 
"Earth has no sorrows that Heaven cannot heal." 
"{?// ttie coid cheek of death smiles and roses are blending. 
And beauty immortcU awakes from the toi»ib." 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

1. Of what benefits are wall-maps? Black-boards? 

2. Describe your methods of calling the roll of the school. How often, and when do you call 
, the roll ? 

A^ff 3. How do you seek to cultivate in your pupils the ability to use language readily and accu- 
rately? 

4. Should young pupils have more time for recitation than older ones ? Why? 

5. What are the advantages of a programme for your daily work ? 
r». Name three proper incentives to btudy. 

7. What means do you adopt for the suppression of tardiness? 

8. Name some characteristics of a good >t'huol. 

9. What can a teacher do to produce enthusiasm in his school ? 

10. What is a direct question ? An indirect question ? Which should a teacher employ in his 
school-room ? 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYdflENE. 

1. What is physiology ? 

2. What is anatomv ? 

3. What is hygiene? 

^ 4. Describe the stomach. 

5. How does the food find its way to the stomach ? 
G. By what is the food dissolved in the stomach ? 

7. What is the effect of alcohol on the kidneys? The mucous membrane? 

8. Name some hindrances to digestion. 

9. What effect has alcohol on the gastric juice? > 

10. Name some additional effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

NOVEMBER, 1889. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Of what does orthography treat? 

2. Define spelllny. vowel, conaonanL 

. 3. (a) What is the essential part of a syllal)le? (b) Give a rule by which words are divided 

' into syllables. 

4. What faculties of the mind are calie 1 into u.se by the study of orthography ? 

0. Give two methods for teaching spelling in primary schools. 

6. Give short words that will illustrate the different sounds of u, using proper diacritic 
marks for these sounds. 

7. Give a rule for doubling the final letter of a word. 

8. Write and ."pell correctly dyt and «mf/r by annexing ing; peace and s(il^ by annexing able: 
fleece and grease by annexing y; meinbrane by annexing oas, 

9. Accent the following words correctly: Inquiry, area, idea, inventory, syndhpr, museum, 
judicatory, lyceum, fragmentary, futile, despicable, deinonatrutive, contumely, contrary, condolence, com- 
plaisance, telegraphist, indisputable. 

10. Write and spell correctly thirty words pronounced by the examiners. 

READING. 

1. Explain your method of teaching beginners to read. 

2. Upon what does good reading depend ? 

3. Name and define the three kinds of emphasis. 

4. State what you understand to be the difference between accent and emphn>is. 

5. Name the principal degrees of rate or movement, and tell when each should be used. 

0. Have yiiU examined the principles of reading as given in the New National Readers now 
introduced for use in all the public schools of this State? 

7. Do you use the sentence method, the word method, or the alphabet method in teaching 
reading ? Give reasons for the method you use. 

8. Do you permit small pupils to read by spelling out the words? Why ? 

9. Define inflection. Name the inflections, and state how you would teach inflection. 
10. Read selections given by the examiners. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1. Name and make the principles of the Spencerian system. 

2. What is meant by space in neight? In width ? 

3. Define slant, curve. 

4. Name the best position at the desk. 

6. Describe the riyht manner of holding the pen. 

6. Would you permit pupils of same grade to use different copies at the same time ? Why ? 

7. Analyze a, m, n, o, I. 
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K. VVhi'ic do all snitiU letlers boj?ln niul end? 
1) IIow and whtMi do you conducL your oxcrcise in penmanship? 
10. Write the IVjilowini? as a specimen of your penmanship : 

" DeliKhtfnl task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the vouuk idea how to shoot ; 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name the river basins of North America. 

2. Name and hK'ato the principal mountain range of (a) North America ; (b) Europe ; (c) 
Africa; (r/) South America. 

Jl. What Stale Is noted for the production of rice ; of gold ; of silver; of sugar ; of coal ; of 
(irang(?H ; of t(»bHC('o ; of marble: of tar; of cotton; of copper; of salt; ofplateau?^,„ 

'I. JJ()und {(I) Oregon ; (h) deliue, by outline or otherwise, the bouiidaties ofybur own county, 
Hhowlng its position in tljc State. 

T), Di'tlne (a) petroleum ; lb) warer-shed ; (r) isothermal lines ; (d) standard time. 

0. VVhat nation »;()ntrols the iSuez canal? What waters does it connect ? 
«^. .Name the principal rivers of Alabama; Virginia ; Pennsylvania; California ; Ohio. 

H. Name and locate the largest city in each of the New England states. 

I), Name and locale the capital of Ireland ; Scotland ; Spain ; Denmark ; Switzerland. 

0. What form of government has Russia? England? France? Brazil? 



UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. liy what people wore the following States settled, and where: New York, Virginia, 
PennHylvanIa? " 

2. When and why was the Stamp Act repealed? 

:{. Who were the Huguenots? Why did many of them come to America? 

4. For what |nirpose, and by whom was (Georgia first settled? 

T). Nami^ on(^ Inipostant event of each year of the Revolutionary war. 

<i. Mention one speciuilly important event of each year of the ('ivil war. 

7, Slati! fiuUs relaling to Nathan llale, .John Andre, Robert Fulton, Eli Whitney, De Witt 
Clinton. S. F. H. Morse, Cyrus W. Field, Horace (ireeley. 

H. • Krom what nations did the United States purchase Louisiana, Alaska, Florida? 

U. Name four American generals that have been elected President of the United States. 

10. (a) How much longer has Oregon been a State than Washington? (6) State briefly what 
you know of the history of these two States. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. % of a certain number, increa.><ed by % of the same number, equals 34; required the 
numlicr. 

2. If 2!'.j Imrrc'ls of apples cost 5fl5, how many barrels can be bought for $12. 

l{. What numltcr Is that which, being increased by its }^, and that sum diminished by % of 
the number, the remainder is 50? 

^. A watch an<l chain cost $85, and 15-10 of the cost of ihe watch, plus $7, equals the cost of 
the chain ; re(iulred the cost of each. 

f). IIow much grain nni!«t a farmer take to mill that he may bring away the flour of 3 bushels, 
after the miller has taken 10 >' of all he took there? 

il. W hat 1h the amount of $100 for 2 years, (i months. 20 days at 1) ^;? 

7. A lady gave (iO cents to some poor children ; to each boy she gave 2 cents, and to each girl 
4 cents ; how numy were there of each, provided there were were 3 times as many boys as girls? 

«. A njan expends ()0 cents for an equal number of apples and pears, giving 3 cents each for 
his a.Iples an<l 2 cents each for his pears ; how many pears nmst he sell that the rt mainder may be 
to hi>> ajiplcs as 2 to ;{? 

I). A thief is 20 stejjs before an ollicer and takes (> steps while the offlcer takes 5, but 5 of the 
ofllcer's steps e(|ual h of the thief's ; how far will the thief run before he is overtaken ? 

10. A genilcnum, dying, divided $5,100 among his three sons, whose ages were 9, 11 and 17 
rcHpectlvely. so that the ditferent shares, being on interest aiiy^i, would amount to equal sums 
when they bcame of age ; what were the shares? 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

* 1. Dellne the following: Compound number, odd number, coinposite number, square, rec- 
tangle, circle, problem, percentage, commission, brokerage, compound proportion, involution, 
evolution. 

2. Write two com])osite numbers, each greater than 30, that are prime to each other. Show 
why. 

3. M r. liownian gave 12^:4 bushels of potatoes, at 30 cents a bushel, for butter worth 1^ cents 
a pound; how much butter did he get? 

4. The circumference of the fore wheel of a wagon is 12.75 feet, and of the hind wheel 14.26 
feet; how much oftener does one turn than the other in going 5,280 feet, or one mile? 
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5. Mr. Cornwell constructed a tank in his attic 8 feet 6 inches long, 4 feet 3 inches wide, 
and 2 feet six inches deep; how many hosrsheads of water will it hold, and what will be the weight? 

6. A tax collector had a warrant for $2.>,850, upon which he collected ??12,5U0 at 1)^ per cent, 
and the balance at '1% per cent; required the amount of the collector's fees. 

7. What principal will in 4 years, 11 months, 13 days, at 7 per cent, amount to 83,303.79 ? 

8. If «J dompositors, in 20 days of 12 hour.^ each, set up 32 sheets of 12 pages each, 45 lines on 
a page, in how many days, 10 hours long, can 8 compositors set up, in the same type, 40 sheets of 16 
pages each, 48 lines on a page ? 

9. A larmerhasa rectangular field 80 rods long and 60 wide; what are the dimensions of 
another similar field containing 13*^ acres? 

10. A sold B 40 sheep, which was 50 per cent of what B already had and 25 per cent of what A 
had remaining; A afterward sold B40 more; now what per cent of B's number equals A's number? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. What are the special advantages derived by the pupil from sentence making, letter writ- 
ing, essay writing, parsing, and analysis? 
•-^ 2. Ueflnde the following: ^er^on, gender, case, mode, tense, number. — *" 
w ;{. Write sentences to show the disiinction between learn and teach, two a.nd. couple, cuatom 
and habit, 

4. What is the diflTerence between government and agreement in grammar ? 
». 5. Write the possessive sin^ilar and plural of ti^e following words: Poetess, ox, child, Miss 
Brown, sheep, Charles, mercy, city. 

" 0. Compare the following so as to show both increase and decrease: Thrifty, good, tame, ' 
able, benevolent. 

■'^ 7. What is the difference between simple, complex, and compound sentences? Give an , 
example of each. / i, 

•^ 8 Correct, if necessary, the following: V.The younger of the three boys is the bettef. > Who do 
you take me to be? I, he and you will purchase the property, lie \Vas not sure of its being me. 
9. Diagram the following and parse the italicised words: 

*"Tis au old maxim in the schools, 
That Jiattery' a the food of fools, 
Yet now and then j/oti men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. " 

10. (Jive your methods of teaching language- work to primary pupils. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

1. (rive your methods of controlling a school without recourse to corporal punishment. 

2. State at least two good rules to be observed in criticising pupils in class-work. 

3. (Jive your plans tor pieveniiug tardiness at school. 

4. What are the chief values of map-drawing in teaching geography and history ? 

5. For what objects should pupils be re.iuired lo solve text-book problems before the 
recitation ? 

G. Why is good ventilation essential to good study? 
7. IIovv is the eyesight of children affected who face a strong light? 

K in cold or stormy weather what means would you adopt to ventilate a school -room unpro- 
vided with heating apparatus? 

9. State your methods of questioning pupils during the recitation. 

10. Give your views concerning home study by pupils in the public schools. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. 'Jell the use or the following : The heart, the stomach, the capillaries, the tracha). 

2. Name the kinds of teeth in each iaw. 

3. Where is the spinal chord located? 

4. What is the olhce of the saliva ; (a) in mastication? {b) in digestion ? 
;'). Describe the mucous membrane. 

(». Should ice- water be taken during a meal? Why ? 

7. What eft'ect has alcohol on the temj>erature of the body ? 

8. State reasons why rapid eating causes indigestion. 

9. What ellects have narcotics on the brain, heart and blood-vessels? 

10. What is the usual temperature of the human body ? What should be the temperature of a 
school-room? 

FEBRUARY, 1890. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1 . What is spelling, and how do you teach it ? 

2. How many syllables are there in every word? 

3. What is the rule for di viding a word at the end of a line ? 

4. What is a simple word ? X compound word i A primitive wordf A dmi3aC\j(A "^vst^JiLX <<^^^ 
example. 
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5. Should the hj/pfun always be used in f(>rmiii<? compound wor Is? If not, when and why? 
() What is an elementary sound ? 

7. Mow many sotinds lias «, c, o, ii f 
S. Whrtt is an nupinitr f 

9. Write the following list of words and eorreot those mispclled : precede, preceed, super- 
cede, suceede, allegance. sehollarship, transmitted, addoratlon, Cmcinnatti, MisslsBipi, Tennesse, 
traveller. 

10. ^V^ite and spell correctly twenty-five words selected and pronounced by the examiners. 

HEADING. 

1. What is pronunciation and of what does it treat? 

2. What is a-ticulation ? 

'^. (five at least two rules for c "»rrcci articulation ? 

4. Wliat does expression include ? 

5. (a) Name and define the soveral kinds of emphasis; (6) read selections given by the 
examiners. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1. Give the proper position for sitting, and the proper manner of holding the pen. 

2. What are the reouirements of good writing? 

:». (Jive the principles used in the Spencerian system. 

4. Analyze h, x, (}, J. . ^ 

r>. When would you begin to teach a child to write? 

GEOGRAPHY. 
N 

1. Name and give the present number of Territories of the United States? 
—^ 2. Deliue the following: Axis, diameter, circunifcrence, poles, equator, meridians, capital, 
capitol, metropolis, strait, delta. 

8. Describe the loilowiiig rivers in the United States : James, Missouri, Mississippi, St. Law- 
rence, Delaware. Cohimbia. 

4. lioiind the four new States: Wrtshington. Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
a. Mention live of the largest cities in this State, stating the county in which each is located. 
(). Lo(aie the following cities: ."t. Paul, St. Louis, Denver, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Kansas 
City, San Francisco. 

7. Locate the following cities in P^urope: St. Petersburg, Vienna, Florence, Berlin, Constan- 
tinople, Rome, Dublin, Ixnidon. 

H. Name and locate the capitals of the New England States. 
•"• 1>. Name live forest trees common to this State ; tive grains ; five fruits, and five vegetables. 
10. Mention two eftects of the earth's rotation upon its axis. 

UNITED 8TATE8 HISTORY. 

1. What prominent events are associated with the following dates : 1776. 1861, 1865. 

2. In what two wars was (Jeorge Washington a distrn^uished participant? 

i. :>. What Ku opean nation made the first settlement in the valley of the St. Lawrence? In 
the valley of the Hudson? 

4. After whom was this continent named ? Why was it so named? 

f). In;o what colony wa«! negro .-lavery first introdured? 

(). Ment on two greai inventions in this country, and name the inventors. 

7. Slate fa(ss as to the following gent rals : Meade, Sheridan. Grant, Lee, Sherman. 

s. 'Name three States known as "Border" Slates during the civil war. 

9. To what State did each of the following belong: Thomas .Jefferson, Andrew .Tackson, 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln, Samuel J. Tildeu, James A. 
Garfield. Alexander II. Stephens, "Stonewall " Jackson, Robert K. Lee? 

10. Whj was the international exhibition of lS7t) held at Philadelphia? 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. If o men can do a piece of work in f)% days, how long will it take 12 men to do the same? 

2. Mary sliared 21 dimes with her schoolmates, giving to each 2% dimes ; how many school- 
mate > had she? 

o. A boy. after spending }i of his money for catidies, and % for peaches, found that 20 cents 
was 2-7 cf what remained ; how much money had he? 

4. Three-f»»nrths of 40 is 8-5 of the numbrr of apples and pears that Reuben has ; how many 
has he of eacli, if :> times the number of apples equals 7 times the number of pears? 

."). If it required 4 men 7 days to perform a certjaiu piece of work, how many men can perform 
a piece, H times as large, in 6 days? 

6. A merchant bought 30 barrels of flour at §5 each, and sold % of them at the rate of 3 barrels 
for i^24. and the rest for cost ; required the ijjain per cent. 

7. A and B plowed a field for ?f7<) : A employed 12 horses and B 18 oxen ; they completed it In 
4 day-; what was the value of the daily labor of each horse and ox, supposing 3 horses to do*aB 
much work as o oxen. 
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8. Suppose that for every 3 cows a farmer has he plows an acre of land, and allows 1 acre of 
I>asturc for every 2 cows ; how many cows can he keep on 20 acres? 

1). One-half of M's age equals ]/^ of N's age, and the difference of their ages is 10 years ; in 
how many years will l^ of M's age equal 3^4 of ^''> ^S^ '• 

10. The amount of a sum of money for 3 years is $230, and the amount for 4 limes as long, at 
>^ the same rate, is $260 ; what are the sum and rates per cent? 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

1. Detine arithmetic, unit, number, analysis, rule, fraction, percentage, interest, discount, 
banking, commission, involution, evolulion, mensuration. 

2. A merchant bought a cargo of flour for $3,500, and sold it for 21-25 of the cost, thereby losing 
S0.3oa barrel ; how many barrels did he buy ? 

4 3 5 1^ 

-of- — of^ 

3. What is the value of 7 8 11 15 



1_ 51 15_ 1 

5- 4- 7- 6- 

14 ob 22 2 

4. What will be the cost of the wood that can be piled in a shed 20 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 
8 feet high, at J4.75 a cord ? 

5. 1 sold a consignment of cotton goods through an agent for $2,500 ; my commission was 
$U2.;)0, and I paid the agent $37.50 ; what was the rate of commission of each? 

6. In what time will $18.20, at ;,% per cent., give $10.23 interest? 

7. If 147 loaves of bread, weiyhing 6 ounces each, cost $8.10 when flour is &7 a barrel, what 
cost '.Ki loaves, of 7 ounces each, when flour is worth $i> abarrel? 

<s. A boat, whose rate of sailing is 12 miles an hour, sails down a rj^ver whose current is 3 
miles an hour ; how far may it go that it may be g<me 10 hours ? 

y. A sold two dwellings for $3,(;00 each ; on one he gained 20 per cent., and on the other he 
lost 20 per cent.; what was hi>: gain or loss ? 

10. The amount of a certain principal for a certain time at 4 per cent, is $819, and at 8 per 
cent, for the same time is $yS8 ; required the lime and the princi[)al. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. Name and detine the several parts of speech. 
*^ 2. Which parts of speech are compared? Which declined? Which conjugated? 

3. Write the plurals of the following: Armful, brother-in-law, axis, hero. 
*-- 4. What is the difference in meaning of the following expressions: The girls' books; or, the 
girl's books ? 

5. Analyze by diagram and parse the following sentences, (a) I do not know what he wants, 
(b) (ioing home before the regular hour of dismissal should not be a frequent occurrence, (c) He 
looked mild and gentle, (d) (rreen is ihe sod an-t cold the clay. 
*- (i. Compare (a) happy; (b) near; (c) worse; (d) straight; (e) beautiful. 

7. Wriie the feminine of the following nouns: ^Nephew, baron, uncle, king, abbot, duke, 
hero, tutor, sultan. 

H. Write (a) three nouns that have no plural; (b) three that have no singular; (c) three that 
are alike in both iminbers. 

n. Write the principal parts of the following verbs: come, cut, drive, do. forsake, freeze, go, 
lie (to viii^t), see, swim, write. 

10. Write and diagram a sentence having a phrase used as a subject. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

1. How would you organize a school? 

2. What can you .>^ay of the responsibility of the teacher ? 

3. What should j)upi!K be taught except what is found in text-books? 

4. Which is preferable, the ''ponrinn-hC' or 'dnuvuKj-ont proveas'^ f 

.'), (iive what you regard as the initiiral order of presenting a subject. 

<■'. Slate what you regaid as the i)r. per incentives to study. 

7. Ciive yi-ur views as to the mutual aid and adrantafje to teachers arising from teachers' 
i'stituto. "reading circles and school journals. 

s. (iive your opinion (»f public exunnnaiions in schools. 

•.'. i^escribe pii>pn- and imjnoitn- i)unishinents in the school-room. 

10. What can yon m .y as to the relation of the teacher to his profession ? 

PHYSIOLOliY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Explain how IVmkI is nuide ready to mix with thp blood. 

(a) Tell something about the struct ure of a tooth, (h) Describe the two sets of teeth. 



3. Tell what you can (a) about the stomach; (b) about the liver 

4. What general rulcH Mnonld gutdu iw ait lo what, how much, how and when we ah.Qv\.\.<L<i».\.. 
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o. What is the elfcct of alcohol on fli«:eslioii in the stomach ? 

(■». Wiiat can you say, in a ^f iieral way. of the work done by the heart ? 

7. What is the pulse ? What does it tell us? 

s. Wluii is the etlVct of exenMse on the circulation ? 

1>. How does ti^ht clothing allect the circulation ? 

10. (Jive some hints about the use of clothing. 



MAY, 18i)0. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(Section 1. 40 credits.) 

1. Write and name iour diacritical marks. 

2. I.'efinc articulation and ami dcmenttt. Name and describe the three cla&ses of oral elements. 
:-{, I)erMie alphabetic fquivalntta. 

\. DeUne ro<tt, prrfix and .'<iiffix. 
T). What is accent ? 

(Section 2. GO credits.) 

The applicants will write the following words from dictation, and they will be expected to 
capitalize and phice marks of accent : 

46. pr« cedent. 

47. accelerate. 

48. soprano. 

49. tenor. 

50. sovereign. 

51. symptom. 

52. calendar. 

53. fascinate. ' 

54. solemn. 

55. phonetic. 

56. champagne. 

57. • financier. 

58. centripetal. 

59. archipelago. 

60. tautology. 

READING. 

1. What i)reparations shonld a pnpil make on a lesson in reading, for instance in the fifth 
reader ? 

2. Of what use is a knowledge of the diacritical marks? 

:v So far as the pupil's success in his studies is concerned, what is the most important art or 
power to be gained by him in the study of reading? 

4. (a) What defect in the i)upil constitutes what is commonly called reading through the 
nose? (I)) What etfect upon the delivery in reading dres holding'the teeth too close together 
have? 

5. Give, here, your instru<^tions to a pupil how to gain an orotund quality of voice. 

6. Ihtine force, rate, inflection. 

7. In what kinds of reading are pure, orotund and trembling tones severally used ? 

8. What two general divisions of pauses in reading, and why are there such pauses? 

9. IIow do you obtain the attenti(»n of the pupils in a i)rimary reading class, and how in an 
advanced class?' 

10. Should a history or other book of science, other than a reader, be used to give instructions 
in reatling, or be used instead of a text-book on reading? Give reasons fully for your answer. 



1. 


genius. 


2. 


aU'^lyze. 


;{. 


parallel. 


4. 


separate. , 


5. 


mortgage. 


6. 


• architecture 




exaggerate. 


8. 


Caucasian. 


9. 


excellency. 


10. 


allegiance. 


11. 


condense. 


12. 


isthmus. 


i:i. 


adjacent. 


14. 


anonymous. 


15. 


etymology. 



K). 


receipt 


31. 


parentheisis. 


17. 


column. 


32. 


partially. 


IS. 


vicinity. 


33. 


Mohammed 


19. 


CI editor. 


:J4. 


Irascible. 


2(». 


asparagus. 


35. 


enamored. 


21. 


enunciate. 


3t). 


superior. 


22. 


embarrass. 


37. 


lacetious. 


S'. 


trea(;herous. 


•:W. 


delirious. 


24. 


belligerent. 


39. 


Italian. 


25. 


Wedu'sday. 


40. 


choleric. 


2(). 


di.«cipline. 


41. 


conceited. 


27. 


behavior. 


42. 


chivalrous. 


2«. 


apparatus. 


43. 


fallacy. 


29. 


conscientious. 


44. 


lyric. 


30. 


punctual. 


45. 


antecedent. 



*>-^- 



PENMANSHIP. 

1. Define penmanship. 

2. What are the principal subjects to which attention should be given in teachingor learning 
to write. 

3. (a) Describe the front position, (b) Give a description of the fore-arm movement. 

4. What is meant by the analysis of letters? 

5. (a) IIow many kinds of lines are used in writing, and what are they? (b) How many 
kinds of curves are used, and define each, (c) Mention the letters which are five spaces in length. 
(d) Write the following sentence for criticism: "George Washington was the Father of his 
country." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Define (a) meridians, (b) parallels, (c) equator, (d) ecliptic, (e) zones, (f) axis of the earth, 
(g) poles, (h) latitude, (i) longitune. 

2. Name the two troi)ic.s and tell what determines the location of each. 

o. What is cVunate ? In what ways may it be aflTected and upon what does It produ<» im- 
portant effects? 
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4. Parse the word what in the sentence : T/uk it* inroiM-hf what was nccesM.ry. , 

^ 5. Write three abslruirt nouns, ihree eoUeelive nouns and three verbal uouus. 

6. Give the plurals of money, chimney, duly and Htuiry. 

7. Write a sentence whose simple subject i*; a jHirtiHple. 

u 8. Write a sentence having a clansr. usid as a subject. — 

9. (Correct the following, giving the reason for each correction : (1) The latitude and longi- 
tude of Boston is known. (2) John is not as tall as James. Ci) William exchanged three pair of 
rabbits for ten dozen of eggs. ) \ 

10. Diagram and parse the following : " There you will find my cousin Jjhn." 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

1. What are the objects of a recitation ? 

2. How do you prevent whispering in your school? 

3. Give your reasons for or against the self-reporting system. 

4. ()t what use are frequent reviews? 

5. What books have you read on the subject of teaching? 

a. Wliat is the difference between telliii(j a thing and teaching it? 

7. Do you expect to make teaching a life work ? 

8. How would you organize »in ungraded school? 

9. State your method of teaching beginners to read. 

10. Mention some of the most common faults of teachers in hearing a recitation. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. What organs secrete (a) the saliva, {h) the gastric juice, (c) the bile ? 

2. What is meant by the expression the righi and the left heart? 

3. What is the pupil of the eye? 

4. What part or a bone is the hardest? 

5. A child is less liable to break h bone than an old person. Why ? 

6. What causes the arm to move at will ? 

7. Name the bones of the skull. 

8. Are rubber ove* shoes a healthful covering for the feet if constantly worn ? Why ? 

9. Wha' are stimulants? What are narcotics? Give an example of each. 
10. Describe the effect of alcohol on the lining of the stomach. 



AUGUST, 1890. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(Section 1. Forty Credits.) 

1. How many elementary sounds in the English language? Separate into three general 
classes, giving the number in each class. 

2. Mark diacritical ly : her, hi|;h, pronunciation, ginger. 

3. Analyze: postscript, benediction, receiving, insinuation. 

4. Divide into syllables and accentuate : peremptory, industry, interested, hospitable, com- 
parable. 

5. Correct spelling where needed in the following: paralel, inducment, judgemeDt, 
acknowledgment, seperrate, cieling, buppurate, canceling, bluing, caliope. 

(Section 2. Sixty Credits.) 

The following words are to be pronounced by the examiners. Applicants will write the same 
and mark the proper accent. 



1. acclimatize. 

2. accoutre. 

3. allopathist. 

4. approbative. 

5. bronchitis. 

6. cassimere. 

7. cha6>tisement. 

8. chiropodist. 

9. clandestine. 

10. cognizance. 

11. comparable. 

12. compensative. 

13. contour. 

14. contumacy. 
J5, poupon, 



16. despicable. 

17. discern. 

18. dishonest. 

19. ephemeral 

20. epizootic. 

21. exemplary. 

22. exqui-^ite. 

23. fragmentary. 

24. fuchsia. 
2o. heinous. 

26. hyperbole. 

27. interlocutor. 

28. irreparable. 

29. Italian. 

30. ludicrous, 



31. massacred. 

32. misconstrue. 

33. mistletoe. 

34. myrmidon. 

35. nominative. 

36. obsequies. 

37. peremptory. 
3S. pyramidal. 

39. reciprocity. 

40. reconnoissance. 

41. referable. 

42. revocable. 

43. subsidence. 

44. surveillance, 

45. urobreUi^. 



46. variegated. 

47. varioloid. 

48. vehement. 

49. vendue. 

50. venison. 
61. verbose. 

52. verdigris. 

53. vesicatory. 

54. vicar. 

55. vignette. 

56. vindictive. 

57. viscount. 

58. vocable. 

59. Wassail. 
^. wiseftcb^, 
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READING. 



. What objects are to be niiued at I 

. What U llie objeut of empbaalH % 

, DcHuelhefollowiiig: accent. In 

. K«Bt1 seltclioii)! nirrilhbed liv Ihe 



PENMANSmP. 



lie elemeiim of the amall loiters ; of the capiUi 

lo ytjn clarity them? 

ecuTe a proper vrar of bolding the pen ? 
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.vrlLlDK, tUevlei 



Name the ruqiilhlten ol 



. Give ihreo proofi thai you wonU li 
. What are the eqiiluuxea'; What ui 
.. . L.._. ■"eTTiiory of tlieU 



!Cltation In Hrlungf 

GEOGRAPHY. 
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^rt, llie largei 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY. 






le civil w 
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hard. elder eampaign 'T When? 
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Wllmot pi 



^^liatn: 
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4. What 

partyl 
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eoted the cotton gin, thi 
10, Natuea prominent lileloricnl ereiitof 177(1, l^^l, IW3, ISilS, 1 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 



eorgsB. McCJellauV 
teleptiooe, vulcunlzed Iiidla^ruhl 



4, or iny weight and Hd 
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WBITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

1. (a) Slate the principles you would teach in multiplication. 

(b) State the principles you would teach in greatest common divisor. 

2. (a) Given, the dividend, quotient, and remainder, to find the divisor. State the process. 
(b) Given, rate, time, and interest, to find principal. State rule or formula. 

3. Bought 27^ barrels of AUgar for 9lo3. 7.'), and sold it ai a profit of $f . iV>^ a barrel. At what 
price was it KOld? 

4. A farmer's entire crop of barley just filled a bin 10 leet long, 6 feet wide, and 5 feet deep. 
What was its value at 9\. 7.s per cental ? 

5. A mereliant pays S10,050 f<»r a stock of goods; he sells them at an advance of 33)^ per cent; 
the expenses connected with the business are i^l,750. Uow much does he gain? 

G. If 24 men in i» days of 12 hours each build a wall 200 feet long, G feel high, and 2 feet thick, 
how many men, in 72 days of 10 hours each, can build a wall \)bO feet long, 8 feet high aud 6 feet 
thick ? 

7. I sent ^12,300 to my agent in New York, with which to purchase flour at ^j per barrel, after 
deducting his commist-ion of 2J4 per cent How many barrels of flour did I receive ? 

8. Divide #l,5u0 among three persons, so that the share of the second may be one-half greater 
than that of the first, and the share of the third one-half greater than that of the second. 

9. Wishing to boirow $500 at a bank, for what sum must my note be drawn, at 30 days, to 
obtain the required amount, discount being at 7 per cent? 

10. A man sold a piece of property for :ill,320; the terms were $3,'200 in cash on delivery, $3,500 
in 6 months, ;52,oOO in 10 months, and the remainder in one year, 3 months, with 7 per cent Inter- 
est. What was ihe wliole amount paid ? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Selections : ** The Northmen were people in whom Americans have much reason for feeling 
interested." 

(2) "They were one of the finest and strongest races of men ever known in the world, aud 
they were the ancestors of most of us." 

(3) I shall write you a letter to-morrow. 

1. What is a common noun? 

2. Meiiiion the proper nouns in the above v*-elections. 

3. Mention and decline the pronouns in the above selections, and tell to what class of pro- 
nouns they belong. 

4. (a) Give the case of each noun and pronoun in the first two sentences of the above 
selections. 

(b) Compare the adjectives in the same. 

5. Give the tense aud principjil parts of each verb in the selection. 
G. Parse you and letter in sentence 3, and analyze the same. 

7. What are the properties of nouns? Of verbs? 

8. Write the plural of fly, Miss Jones, son-in-law, money, child, basis, focus, t, 8. 

y. Write the past tense and imperfect paiticiple of the following verbs: aOy hear, learn, 
teach, see, sit, lie, lay, set, choose. 

10. Write the following sentences with the errors corrected, and give reasons for corrections : 

(a) I knew it was him. 

(b) Will 1 find \ou at home? 

(c) Can you learn me to write? 

(b) I bought this at Parker's and Miller's store. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

1. • Mention the faculties of the child's mind in the natural order of their development. 

2. Illustrate the difl'ereuce between deductive and indiictive reasoning. 

3.* Give illustrations of what educators mean by (a) " Ideas before words;" (b) "Go ftom the 
known to the unknown." 

4. How would you conduct examinations, and of what should they be a test. 

5. With what mental laws should the teacher be familiar, that ne may intelligently direct 
pupils in their study ? 

6. How would you organize a school? 

7. Give your idea of emulation in the school. 

8. Mention the elements of a good disciplinarian. 

9. What means would yon use to secui e good o. der ? 

10. What can you say of the teacher's relation to his profession? 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. What is meant by the nervous system and what are its parts ? 

2. Tell what you can about the brain. 

3. Explain how food is made ready to mix with the blood. 

4. Describe the stomach and its uses. 

5. Explain in a general way as to what, when and hjow much we should eat. 

6. Give some practical hints about getting proper sleep. 

7. Name tne five special senses and descr be them briefly. 

8. Give some practical suggestions about the care of the ej'e and the ear, 

9. Mention the eflecta of aicohol aud tobacco on the special senses. 
20. y\>'h&t is opium ? Describe the opium habit. 
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lamination of appUeautsfurStaie J 






mployed in 



entitled to Ifaree dollars 

for KtBto and life '■ ' 

luperlnlenden t of Public Ii 



Iplomas. Foe State J 
P/tuBlcal Geograp^, T 

e time actually 



lalea deduc 



intendentB 

office of Iho Slati 

loci and leuln the amou 

saajrj In transmitting the examination papei 

DIRECTIONS AND QUESTIONS FOR APPLICANTS. 

TCrlte your name, age, postofQco address, aud the dale. 

How many montfal have you tauRht? 

fild you attend the lofrt teacher^' institute held In the county In wlilcb you re^ilde? If 

ynoll 

Whet l>ooks have you read on the tuhject of teaching? 

Do you lake a pcboot journal? 

Number your answers to correepond with the questions, and give due atteatlon to capital! 



_JI(«l. Write carefully. 



I 
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kn(;li8H literature. 



FOR STATE LIFE DIPLOMAS. 



Pro/. .7. B. Jlomer, State Examiner. 

1. Wh'at is the dift'erence between English literature and American literature ? 

2. CJive three quotations from Shakespeare. 
8. What can you say of Milton? 

4. Who is the author of * To err is human ; to forgive, divine." 

f). What poets belong to tne Victorian age? 

6. What works did Dickens write ? 

7. Write two extracts from Daniel Webster. 

8. Who wrote "No man who needs a monument ever ought to have one." *'It is better to 
know much of a few things than a little of many things." 

9. What English writer is poet laureate? (Uve a selection from his writings. 

10. Who, in your opinion, IS the greatest American author of fiction? The greatest living 
historian. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 



FOR STATE LIFE DIPLOMAS. 



Prof. J. li. Homer, Stat^ Examiner. 

1. Tell what nations were the greatest during the difl'erent ages of the world up to the 
beginning of the present century. 

2. Give a short hi-tory of Alexander the (Jreat. 

3. What were the Punic wars? 

4. What were the crusades? How many were there? Who was Peter the Hermit? What 
was the influence of the crusades? 

.'). Say what you can about Cromwell. 

G. Give an account of the Gunpowder plot. 

7. Name in chroiK^ogical order the most important events of the fifteenth century. 

8. State what you can in relation to Martin Luther, 
i). How do you teach general history? 

10. Who was Pizarro, and what did he accomplish? 

ALGEBRA. 



FOR STATE LIFE DIPLOMA. 



ProJ. J. B. Horner, State Examiner. 

1. Define quantity, exponent, power, root, equation, algebra, binomial, residual, degree, 
homogeneous (J uantity. 

2. What is meant by higher equation ? 
:j. Give eleven axioms, 

4. Factor x^ y^ z^ — x^ y'^. 

5. Two men commenced trade together ; the first put in $40 more than the second, and the 
stock of the first was to that of the second as 5 to 4. What was the stock of each? 

0. Give Newton's Binomial Theorem. 

7. What number is that, the fourth part of whose square being abstracted from 8 leaves a 
remainder of 4 ? 

8. A laborer dug two tienches, one of \¥hich was (i yards longer than the other, for 17 pounds 
If) shillings, and the digging of each trench cost as many shillings per yard as there were yards in 
its length. What was the length of each ? 

1). What is the sum (arithmetical progression) of n terms of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. 

10. Two (luantities are to each other as m to ??, and the difference of their 
squares is d^. What are the ciuanlities ? 

SCHOOL LAWS OF OREGON. 



FOR STATE LIFE DIPLOMA. 



Prof. J. B. Homer, Stxde Examiner. 

1. State some of the advantages of laws made by the State to regulate schools. 

2. IJy whom are our scho- '1 laws compiled ? 
-""3. Who compose the S ate board of education ? 

4. State the duties of a teacher. 
r>. What are the duties of directors ? 
— *6. What steps must be taken before a teacher is legally hired ? 

7. State the conditions upon which students are received Into the schools for deaf mates; 
a/so the school for the blind. 
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idS 



e. WhittaralhetarmBupini wbichetudenu n 



orough m 

COMPOSITION. 



je plautiDs by public m;bDol3 ? 



. Deaciibe 

. neline CBDiology, 



id aireottujt a letter, 
jccl '-Conlenlmeut." 

.mblgiillj- ol Eljle? 



geaeml ii 
persoalflcftllon. apoetrophi 



i and hyperbole, 
■ocesa Is necessary In developing a Bubjocl? 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



Of wbat doea Pbyslcal Geogniphy treat T 
Wbat are TolEauuea? What counecllon have Ibey w 
Naiaetbree noted volcanoeii of Ibe Mediteiraneou ne 
What do you underetand by lines of trend? 
What It the fl«e:liiEpolDtDr ocenn water! 
Explain the origin of CODbtanl Dorreuta, 
Dlslingulbb between contlnentnl aud oceanic iHlaodE 



BOOK-KEEPING. 



what are llabllUlvs 
wnaLiime ainerence oelweon single entry 
liesuribe the principal books \ife6 hi double 
What Ib the Ktneral rule for journalizinor 
Wliat in an account? 
Mow many kinds or classy Of aceounti 



<a, and when again? 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



PiVf. I. W. Pratt, SbOe 



ic Islands dlifer IVom the contlncit 
and the coasU and Islanda 



. differ from altlludeT In what reapeota I 

from Che Cape of t^ood Hope to North Cape, namioB % 

MIraltaippI basin. What iB the ellbcl of the Inequalltf of ■ 



, Wb.cei 

^^^^ the equ. 
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7. What are the conditions of the equilibrium of the atmosphere? What are winds, and 
how are they classified and named ? 

8. What are cyclones? Tornadoes ? Waterspouts? Describe the rains in the zone of calms? 

9. What are the principal coffee districts of the New World? Where are our three main 
gold fields? Where are our principal petroleum regions? 

10. What is the general law of the development of life in nature? Explain the formation of 
intermittent springs. 

COMPOSITION. 



FOR STATE DIPLOMAS. 



Prof. I. W, Pratt, State Examiner. 

1. What is composition ? What is an argumentative discourse ? 

2. Which affords the higher degree ("f pleasure, beauty or sublimity ? Why ? 

3. What does figurative language imply ? Which is more important, the thought or its dress? 

4. What is essential to an honorable position in literature? To what does exact proportion 
of parts contribute ? 

5. To what must art be addressed ? What is the desire to see and hear new things called ? 

6. What is the simplest form in which sublimity develops itself? Give some familiar 
examples. 

7. What are figures of orthography? What are figures of syntax? 

8. In what does purity consist? What is the only standard of speaking and writing? 
\). What are redundances? Euumerate the three faults opposed to clearness. 

10. Define fiction. What is meant by the plot of a fictitious composition? What is essential 
with respect to a plot ? 

ALGEBRA. 



FOR STATE LIFE DIPLOMAS. 



Prof. B. J. Hawthorne, State Examiner. 

1. State the difference between algebra and arithmetic. 

2. Define the apparent siun of a fraction. The real sign. Give an example of each. 

8. If from % of my height in inches 12 be subtracted, % of the remainder will be 2. What 
is ray height? 

4. A young man received a fortune from P^ngland, and spent two-fifths of it the first year, 
and threc-hfths of the remainder the following year, and then had only $5,000 remaining; what 
was the fortune ? 

5. Define ratio. Problem. Involution. Evolution. Coefficient. 

G. A gentleman divided SO between his two sons in such a manner that the product of their 
shares was 600: what was the share of each ? 

7. Find two numbers whose product is 3 times their sura, and the sum of their squares is 160. 

8. The difference of two numbers is 3. and the difference of their cubes is 117; required the 
numbers. 

9. There are two square grass-plats, a side of one of which is 10 yards longer than a tide of 
the other, and their areas are as 25 to 9 : what are the lengths of the sides? 

10. Find two numbers, such that the sums of their squares may be 80, and their sum multi- 
plied by the greater may produce 104. 

BOOKKEEPING. 



FOR STATE DIPLOMAS. 



Prof. I. W. Prait, State Examiner, 

1. Define the double entry system. What is an account ? 

2. How are resources, liabilities, losses and gains shown in the ledger? Write a promissory 
note. 

■ 3. What is an account? Rule a ledger page. 

4. State six steps in closing the ledger. 

T). What is meant by shipment or adventure ? How do they differ from merchandise? 

6. What is posting? What should the pupil keep in view when journalizing? 

7. How many classes of accounts are there ? Why is a trial balance so called ? 

8. Is the trial balance a sure test of the correctness of the ledger ? What is a bill of exchange? 

9. What is the process of closing an account ? What is the first step in the order of closing? 
10. What is the rule for ascertaining the present worth of a concern ? What is the condition 

of every complete entry upon the ledger ? 
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LIST OF QUESTIONS 

FOR NORMAL GRADUATES' EXAMINATION 

IN THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



CONDUCTED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



FOR THE YEAR 1889. 



'^ 



PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS. 

1. Write your full name, postoffice, county and State. 

2. What is your age ? 

3. How long have >ou attended this normal fc^chool? 

4. Do you intend to make teaching a profession? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(Section!. Sixty Credits.) 

Ten credits each for the following questions correctly answered : 

1. (a) Define orthography, (b) How much time do you devote to ftspelling exercises? (e) Give 
your methods of teaching spelling. 

2. How many elementary sounds in the English language, and how are they represented ? 

3. Name and define the vowels and consonants. 

4. When are w and y vowels ? 

5. When is the hyphen generally used between the parts of a compound word, and when Is 
it commonly omitted ? 

6. Give three rules for spelling, and illustrate each by exaniple. 

(Section 2. Forty Credits.) 

The examiner will pronounce the following words, and the applicants will write the words 
correctly, capitalizing, placing marks of accent, and using proper diacritical marks in accented 
syllables. One crediu fur each word spelled and written correctly : 



1. Piteous. 

2. Necessity. 

3. Promissory. 

4. Concurrence. 

5. Alleghany. * 

6. Saleratus. 

7. Remittance. 

8. Pleurisy. 

9. Ecstacy. 
10. Labyrinth. 



11. Deleblc. 

12. Terrible. 

13. Hemorrhage. 

14. Eleemosynary. 

15. Jehovah. 
1(». Alienate. 

17. Expatiate. 

18. Emaciate. 

19. Supersede. 

20. J?acade. 



21. Ridiculous. 

•-i2. Facetious. 

23. Fascinate. 

24. Witticism. 

25. Curricle. 
2{>. Mystical. 

27. Admissible. 

28. Fallible. 

29. Chargeable. 

30. Erasable. 



31. Concurred. 

32. Moccasin. 

33. bhoveling. 

34. Charlaian. 

35. Business. 

36. Embarross. 

37. Imbroglio. 

38. Poignant. 

39. Fuchsia. 

40. Reuben. 



READING. 



1. Is a pause ever made in reading where there are no punctuation marks? Explain. 

2. What is inflection ? Name the different kinds of inflection and give the general principles 
for the use of each. 

3. Name some of the most common errors in reading. 

4. By what method would you lead a pui)il to an appreciative rendering of a paragraph? 

5. Should any of the pupils' skill in reading be acquired by imitation? If so, to what extent? 

6. What is meant by a monotonef Is a monotone ever appropriate in reading? If so, when ? 

7. At what rate should the following be read ? Why ? Mark the pauses (as long or short:) 

"And there lay the rider, distorted and pale. 

With ihe dew on his brow and the rust on his mail, 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. " 
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!, Dii^erlitie einphatle words tn followlugaufl give rea»ona; 

"MancaiiiiuL knun- uulcBsho emi Wurslilp in Bume way. Ule knowledge 1b a ped&utiy 
auAileud [hUlle otbvrwlsc. It Is a caliimii)' ou men to say that tbey nte reused in heroic 

uexl. hi theineaoeBt ra TWl there lleasomethltienubler." 
). Mark inflecIianslDrollowlDg, u'ith the reasoa?! for each: 

-Thpv ip!1 UK kir ihiit wp Miv wnaii— unnhlp In fMjpe with SO formidable au adversary. 

dftr ability.' Their ohlefuse for delight Is in 



^ \d retiring; for ornament, Ifiln dlBconrBe. and for ability Ifi In the Judgment 

and disposition of buslnei^." 
I. Dehne pitch, Ibree and rati 



PENMANSHIP. 

Give the height of the following letters: 

a a. e. 1, a. h, B. 

Make and nnm'jor the principles of the Spenterian By»ien 

Describe the piwlilon uf Ibe pen and 1 — ' -■ 

Which do you oonslder of flrsi Impo 
of band? 
here and how should Ihe shade be made In Ibe Ibllowlng letters : 

GEOGRAPHY. 



: Berlin 



I 



t political dlvlelou is eaah of the following: Berlin, Amsierdam, Melbounut; 
.cu.i;!, vmiMina and stoekholm! 

4. Wh>t parlsof tbe (.'niteil Slates arc noted fur tbe production of Ihe following: Rice, 
ranges, lobacixi. wheal, lead. Iron, cimper and coal? 

a. For what are the following places nt,tei] ; London, Home, Parif, Venice, Mecca. Moscow 



Whtoh travels the Brealer illstancav Whyr 
il governmint. What ore the leading oDict 

aTerrlUiry? What Ibur Stales were admltli 

y. New York, to Kansas Cily, Missouri? Wh 

ncial title of tbe ruler of each. 



UNITED BTATBK HI8T0BY. 



1. Name four early explorers of America, of diBbrenl nationalities, with ibe dale and 
principal eiploralionsot each. 

2. Give the date of two of (he earllcsl setllcmcnts In the present territory of the United 
Slates with an aecoout of tbu fouuuiug of each. 

II. What was (be government of the colonics before ttie beginning of the lievolutlonary war? 

b. Name fuui- important Am rican vjetorlus during the war, with dates and names of 

0. (live tbe cauDesof Ihe war i>l ISLIJ. and deBcrlhePerr>'a victory on Ijike Erie. 

T. What uere (a) tbe Missouri compromise, <bl the Omnlbtla bill, (e) the KnusBB-Nebraska bill? 

8. Name three important Federal and tbn-e imporiant Lonlederate victories durlot! the Civil 
war. with tbe date and names of comma mling generals in each. 

9. What Stale. were added to the Union durh E theL'lvU war? 

10. Give the dates of ilii- following evenia : The inveulion of thi' spiniiitig jenney; the 
invention of the electric telegraph ; the laying of the Atlantic cable 

MENTAL ABITHMETIC. 

1. Anamofmoney.diiulnlshedbya-Tor Itself and ill, ei)iialB (12; what is the sum I 

■2. Eight per cent of saw la 2-5 of what A gave for a watch ; he sold it »u as to gain 20t; for 
HhatdldheEellit; 

3. How moDir yards of cloth at » a yard mast a merchant buy that by celling It at a proai of 
aOK he may gain (It 

i. B found ID cents ai'd Ihon lost Q-i of what be found, and then had H as much as ho had 
at first: how much bad beat Rnt? 

B. James Inst % of his turkevs, and Iben Ituds by selling % of the remainder for cost be 
would receive tlO ; hut Unditig G and selUag % of the number he then had he received 324 ; bow 

i das. replied that 2 hours ago tbe time past noon was 
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7. Two-thirds the cube of a number is 10 more thau the cube of % of the number ; what is 
the number? 

K Twenty-five years ago John was 1-7 as old as his uncle, but 5 years ago he was ^ as old ; 
how old is each at present ? 

9. A can cut a cord of wood in 5-0 of a day and B in 4-5 of a day; in what time can they 
together cut a cord ? 

10. A receives $2.50 a day for his labor and i»ays .:o cents a day for his board ; at the expiration 
of 40 days he had saved ?50; how many days did he worlc and how many days WdS he idle? 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

1. Name and <lefine the fundamental operation.** of Arithmetic. 

2. Define: (1) Greatest common devisor, (2) Lea.st common multiple. 

3. Define : (I) A denominate number, (2) A measure. 

4. Define: (1) Money, (2) Currency. 

5. Define: (1) Tariff; (2) .\ specific duty. 

♦>. Define: (1) i*iniilar volumes, (2) A series. 

7. *The longitude of New York is 74° iV west, and of Jeru-salem is 3C° 32' east ; when it is 4:30 
o'clock A. M. at New York, what is tlie time at Jerusalem ? 

«. If 1 buy Michigan ti's at lO'i, interest payable semi-annually, what annual rate per cent 
do I receive, interest at «i per cent? 

a. A lady bought 102 yards of clolh at an average of loc ; some at 8, some at 13, some at IS, 
and some at 20c a yard: how many yards of eacli kind? 
10. Extract the cube root of 2771H7SOS. 



♦The work rau^t be given in full. No credit for answers only. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Define language, elementarv sound, and syllable. 

2. Define an imperative sentence. 

3. Define verb, preposition, noun, and conjunction. 

4. Name and define the properties «.f the noun. 

5. Give the rule for forming po.<s.sessive case of nouns. 

6. Define the present and perfect participle, and give an example of each. 

7. Define a descriptive and a definitive adjeciive. 

K How many tensses has the indicative mode? Name them. 
9. Analyze the following : Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perihh. 
10. (a) Parse all nouns : 

The charities that soothe, and heel, and bless. 
Are scattered at the feet of men like flowei-s. 
(b) Give the five forms common to most English verbs. Illustrate each. 
(cj Why should an adverb never be used as -the attribute complement of a verb? 
(d) Analyze and diagram the following .••entonce : "The proud bird, the condor of the 
Andes, that can soar through heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave the fr.ry of the 
northern hurricane, and bathe iiis plumage in the thunder's home, furls his broad 
wings at nightfall, and sinks down to rest upon his mountain-crag." Parse condor, 
furls, thunder's, to rest and that. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. Name and briefly define each of the three departments of the government. 

2. How are the following officers electeu : (a) Representatives, (b) Senators, (c) The Presi- 
dent of the I'nited States? 

3. In which house does the power of impeachment lie, and in which the power of trial? 

4. Name six of the powers specitically vested in Congress. 

5. In what three ways may a bill become a law ? 

METHODS. 



SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 



1. What are educational instrumentalities? 

2. Name the school apparatus necessary in common schools, in the order of importance? 

3. What methods may a teacher adopt lo secure suitable apparatus for his school? 

4. Give a plan of seating pupils in ungraded schools. 

5. What general regulations should be adopted for the government of the school? How 
should they be adopted and how enforced ? 

TEACHING. 

6. Give the proper method of conducting object lessons in primary grades 

7. Name the different methods of teaching the first steps in reading. Which of these would 
you use ? 

8. What are the essentials of good reading? 

9. What are the objects sought in analysis and parsing in grammar? Should analysis be 
taught by diagrams? Why? 

10. Describe the Grube method m arithmetic. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Dewribc Ibc clioiwler of Klug Alfml. iDd bli Influence on the Eng'^eh langiugo anil 
Whon-Bs Ihcinlhoror ibe CButtDburf taloa? Wbal is their plot, and froDi iiIibI Eonree 
Namo two groat allesoiii^al vorksin Englisb lltcraiure. Give tbcaullidrsil'IdiBtiDgQiBh- 

tiive Ihi> promlnEDl tiaiu in ihe character or Alei. Pope. Niune bis principal bookk To 
igedid he belong? 

Wliataraibe siroug reaturesof Shaketpearc'i art T lUualnile by uuulng three woiitsatid 
pent cbaracicrt. 

To wbm iileraiy poiiod did Shakeqwaie belong ? Nbuio ino UlufliiDU$ pro'e writers of 

DeHiribe the life t 



Describe the character of ThoH.Carlyle. and esltmale blHinliriencebn the picsentnae. 

■" - ■ ■- -' - '— ■- -irbefiiiDWta 



laniel Bawlhorne aud bU worki. Name Ewo of hlb piinclpaf novels. 



GENERA.L HISTORY. 

, and DBD 



lowy^l 



» !he ^'ptii 
Babylon. 



rame the epoehi In Babylonia and Asjyrlftn hisloiy. with daiet. and describe (lie elly of 



Where and when were the rolloKing baitlee fongbt. and with what leinll : (a) Marathon. 
.. ._._. ._. (,,<^a,roi ■■ ■- ■ ■ ■ 



(b) Tbermopylie. (<) St 



_. _- /e the eiKKbs in Roman hltioir. w'^h daiei. and deeeribe the life and cbHiacIer of 
lliu Cmat. of Marcna Antoiilus. and of CnnxtanUne the GreM. 

K. What were the limll* of (Ihailema^e'a kingdom, and ihe prtDuipal dIrleloDs anbgeqnent 

T. Give the caiue. number and dnration of the Cniwid«T 
8. Give, briefly, the life aiid chnracleror Loula XVI and N'apolenii Bonaparte* 
0. What were the caoses and the result ot ibe thirty yean* AfarT What great Snedisb mon- 
ch loak nan In it ? 

id approximate date, (a) Ave great generals. (A) BtG great atUM- 
- ' t religious teachen. ^_ 

CHEMISTRY. ^M 

L Detine: W clement, lb) compound, (c) acid, (d) base. (e| «BlL ^^H 

3. Explain the atomic theory, anditlre Iwoofit- laws, 
i. Give the diMincIloni between metals and non-melala 

4. What la meant by the Blomlelty of an element; itite the ■uimlclty ot oxygen of carbon. 
&. Kame Ue following Gompounilt. ^ C U,. C, 1I„ C U„ H NO,. H. >', la CO^ i?u dO„ Fe S 

Oh TU S O,. K U C O^ 

6. Eiptain the proreit of cotuboatlDa. and name )b« prodiicla of ordinary eomhurtlun, 

7, Describe the usiul method of ^ueratlnie oxyijen, and give the iiroperilefl of the gaa. 

5. Define nrniiula chemlBiry. and name Ihe four elruiri.tii which enter ptlntipaU. 
organic componnds. 

■J, Deicrtbe Ibe procea of changing a dydrocarboD inlu an alcohol and Into an ether. 
10 Explain the use of yeait in bread-ma king. 



GEOMETRY. 



I- Define (h Trapeiold, 121 Khombus, (:!| Ebomtold. 
i. Detioe II) IMbolhim.U) Theorem, 

S. DeHnefllProlecUonof apolnion a plane, (2) Dihedral angle. 
1. Define II) A l^>l]bedroii. (j) Pariilleloplped. 
h. ttrfii efUTmncated pyramid. (3) Fluctnim of a pyramid, 
f. l-'rahlem: To divide a given Itralgbtllne Into equal parts. 

7. An angle fonnedby aiaogent aniTa chord ismeaiured b> one-half the lotercf^'ea a 
h. Theorem— Tbe exterior anglea of a polyg^m, made by producing each of lis aldea Ini 
sion, are together equal to four right aogtea. 

9. Theorem— or all triangles having two bides respectively ei|ual that in w hich thew alua 
include riKhi angles !■ the mai Imuto, 

10. Theorem— If In any iriasgle a medial line be drawn from the vertex to Ihe base, the mm 
nf Ibe KiDarei on the two sides Iseqoiralent totnrlcelhc H|uaieof half l)ie bajie. plua twice lbs 
tquare ou the medial line. 
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CONSTITUTION OF OREGON. 

1. Give the preamble to the constitution. 
•2. What offenses are not bailable ? 

3. How are thepowersof the government divided, and by whom is the power in each exer- 
cised ? 

4. What persons are liable to do military duty, and who are exempt? 

5. When and how often is a State census to be taken ? 

MENTAL SCIENCE. 

1. What is the mind? 

2. How can you prove that you have a mind ? 

3. Define the intellect, the sensibilities, the will. 

4. Define imagination. What are its products ? How may it be cultivated? 

5. What is abstraction? 

0. Define generalizntion or conception. Give the steps in the process of conception, 

7. What is the olfice of the judgment? Distinguish between judgments in extension and 
judgments in intention. 

8. Define reasoning: the syllogism. Form syllogism. Distinguish between ilnductive 
reasoning and deductive reasoning. 

9. What is intuition ? What are its products? What ideas are furnished by this faculty? 
10. Why should teachers study mental science ? 

algp:bra. 

1. Define: (1) Simultaneous equations, (2) elimination. 

2. (live the law of signs in involution. 

3. Define: (I) Quadratic equation, (2) affected quadratic. 

4. Define: (1) A surd. (2) similar surd.*!. 

5. Define an incommensurable ratio. 

(). When are quantities in proportion by inversion ? 

7. Problem — Factor (a:''^-4-2/'^) i^^o its prime factors. 

8. Extract the square root of [a+b)'^ — 4(a — b)\/ab. 

2v/To 7^/48 4v/i5 
i). Simplify -X ; -. 

3\/27 5v/l4 15v/21 
10. If a cariiage wheel 163^ feet round took 1 second more to revolve, the rate of the carriage 
per hour would be \% miles less. At what rate is the carriage travelling? 

RHETORIC. 

1. Name the departments of rhetoric and define each. , 

2. Name the two essential pans of discourse, and define discussion. 
H. Name the five dilfcrent processes by which explanation is efffected. 
4. Define narration; analysis; comparison and contrast. 

;■). What general laws govern in explanation ? 

«>. Define confirmation; direct and indirect proofs. 

7. (live the most general division of the properties of style. 

s. Define metonymy and give an example. 

}). Write a descriptive essay of not le>s than ten lines. 

10. IIow should the first stepj^in compoition be taught? 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Name the specific properties of matter. 

2. Cflve the law for the efticiency of the wheel and axle. 

:i. Why does the magnetic needle point toward the north? 

4. Name the sources of current electricity. 

.'). Name the circumstances that influence the evaporation of liquids. 

(). Define (1) Pitch, (2) Quality as ustd in music. 

7. IIow would you •'Ctermine the specific gravitv of a body ? 

8. Why does a solid body float in a liquid ? 

I). Reduce 2 6° Farenheit to Centigrade degrees. 

10. A body lighter thHU water weighs 400 grains in the air ; attached to a piece of brass it 
weighed 4,491 grains in the air and 3.240 grains m water ; the brass itself loses, weighed in water, 
460 grains ; what i> the specific gravity of the body ? 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

1. Define bills receivable and bills payable. 

2. How is the ** loss " or *• g>»in " found when there is an inventory? 

3. Give the general rule for journalizing a draft. 

4. In closing the ledger what entries do we place in rt-4 ink ? 
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, Mukelhe pniper vertical rilling for ajoiirunl, 

CommencedbuElneiswltll acnab luvenmen 

ReutedBtare No. ^<00 U sin street, and paid cneh f, 
. Bouelil of 8. M.Wallace ii>rcBBta 100 bbla. nf Qaar, Btt7, (700, 

Sold A. P. Wright on biB note at 30 days. M UUIb. of Bonr at »s, J400. 
. Paid my DOli^ due lo-day In ravor of II. P. wheeler, in eiuih. (200. 

Accepied A. P.VoitDg'a droit on lu at 10 days' sight, forSSDD. 
. Keitived caEh of .lames Brown in fullDfacconnt, ».tO. 

Bcmijht on nnr nute at 30 dayE. 100 bblii.of flour, at K, tSOO. 

»i_ n „ ._!. . .._ ..~. ■.].( iiiiied in buBlnass and made ai 



ASTRONOMY. 

Ine zenith, nadir, equinoctial, right aicen«lon and ecUptk', 

ine Inftrior and iuperior conjunetiim. What is a Iraiull 7 

I whHifoucan aboul the sappntieddlscoiery ofaplaaet Interior to Mercur;. 

at in (Jie CBU>« of twilight! what is the iuii's risbl asccnplon at the summer i 

* mncb isthe moon's orbit inulincd to Iheecllptte? What laan occultatiou? 

ere can the zodiacal light ba seen? Qlve itsongin. 

atpnnf have we that tha Sxed Blars are siins'f What are mogellanic clouds T 

« Is Ihe heal of the suu generally Bonsidered lo be produuL-d ? In whst conal 



ir planets. 



GEOLOGY. 



formed by water T Al-o, that certain rocks hs 
2. How iblck Is the earth's crust ? At 
d fnalagmltes' 



le geologist Infer that (.'crtalu kinds of r(«ks i 
fC been thrown up in a melted stale ftom theinli 

ihat rats does the temperalnre incieaae as we 

Why Is amelbyBt so called ; 
Lnd gneiss. 
— granite, marble, limestone, lava, syenite 

if geologic history. 



re Icebergs formed T 



BOTANY. 

. I>eBtriha thodlllbrtnl mode of growth of the root. 



MT principal kinds. 

ie. IleHna ovary, style and stigma. 

i and exogenous Blems. (A) What are the pi 



iVhy ore valtes ncc 
3eli tie hygiene, aix 

"iame and locate th 

.■ the different _ 
It bDHis of Ibe bead. 



Pm'SIOLOGY. 

le fanciioiisof Ibe aplnnl marrov 

inslbUilj-T Whatlstrue 
ce between fiCDslble and 

.' temperature of the hue 

of Ihe blnod throiigh th 



nsible 



How a 
n in reli 



enslbllity? 



an body? By what process Is the heal 

Ibe pulre ? 

Mirtance of this being taught in the put 

e I heir importance indigestion. 

I example of eHoh, Also u» 
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FOR THE YEAR 1890. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(Sectionl. 40 credits.) 

1. Wri'e and name eight diacritical marks. 

2. Illustrate in words the proper use of each diacritical mark. 

.S. Define articulation and oral elements. Name nnd describe the tliree classes of oral elements. 

4. Define alphabetic, equivalents, labials, dentals. linguiUf and palatals. 

5. Define etymology, root, prefix and suffix. Name six Saxon prefixes. 

6. What i> accent ? Name the two kinds of accent, and show how each is indicated. 

(Section 2. 60 credits.) 

The applicants will write the following words from dictation, and they will be expected to 
capitalize, to place mark& of accent, and to show the sounds of vowels in accented syllables by 
diacritical marks : 

46. precedent. 

47. accelerate. 

48. soprano. 

49. tenor. 

50. sovereign. 

51. symptom. 

52. calendar. 

53. fascinate. 

54. solemn. 

55. phonetic. 

56. champagne. 

57. financier. 

58. centripetal. 

59. archli>elago. 

60. tautology. 



1. Name and describe five qualities of tone. 

2. In the natural expression, of what kinds of discourse or sentiment is each of the qualities 
you have mentioned used ? 

8. State a general principle for the use of rising slides and for the use of falling slides on 
emphatic ideas. Upon what does the length of the slide depend ? 

4. When may an interrogative sentence be regarded as expresi>ing a complete idea ? What 
inflecfon should be given in such case? 

5. When are circumflex slides used ? Describe two kinds of circumflex slides. 
Define cadence. Name the two kinds of cadence and tell where each occurs. 

^^ hat i& melody in reading? Name and describe the kinds of melody, and state the use 



1. 


genius. 


16. 


receipt. 


31. 


parenthesis. 


2, 


analyze. 


17. 


column. 


:i2. 


partially. 
Mohammed 


8. 


parallel. 


18. 


vicinity. 


%\. 


4. 


separate. 


19. 


crediior. 


34. 


irascible. 


5. 


mortgage. 


20. 


asparagus. 


•^. 


enamored. 


6. 


architecture. 


21. 


enunciate. 


36. 


superior. 


7. 


exaggerate. 


22. 


embarrass. 


37. 


facetious. 


8. 


Caucasian. 


23. 


treacherous. 


38. 


delirious. 


9. 


excellency. 


24. 


belligerent. 


39. 


Italian. 


10. 


allegiance 


25. 


Wednesday. 


40. 


choleric. 


n. 


condense. 


/26. 


discipline. 


41. 


conceited. 


12. 


isthmus. 


27. 


behavior. 


42. 


chivalrous. 


13. 


adjacent. 


28. 


apparatus. 


43. 


fallacy. 


14. 


anonymous. 


29. 


conscientious. 


44. 


lyric. * 


15. 


etymology. 


;iO. 


punctual. 


45. 


antecedent. 






• 


READING. 



I 



6. 

of each 

8. 

9. 

10. 



Distinguish between concrete pitch and discrete pitch. 
What is stress? Name and describe five kinds of stress. 
Distinguish between the iiitell ctual and the emotional element in reading. 

WRITING. 



1. Define writing. 

2. What are the principal subjects to which attention should be given in teaching or learning 
to write ? 

3. (a) Describe the front position, (b) Give a description of the fore-arm movement? 

4. What is meant by the analysis of letters. 

5. (a) How many kinds of lines are used in writing, and what are they? (b) How many 
kinds of curves are used, and define each, (c) Mention the Utteis which are five spaces in length. 
(d) Write the following sentence for criticism: "George Washington was the Father df his 
country." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Define (a) meridians, (b) parallels, (c) equator, -(d) ecliptic, (e) zones, (f) earth's orbit, (g) 
axis of the earth, th) poles, (i) latitude, (j) longitude. 

2. State the extent of the inclination of the earth's axis, the two causes of the change of 
seasons, and the width of each of the zones. Name the two tropics and tell what determines the 
loc tion of each. 

3. What is climate? In what five ways may it be affected and upon what does it produce 
imnortant effects? Show how it varies from the equator to the poles, from the level of the sea to 
the summit of a mountain. 
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Wb&t [stliebaslaor s. 



.n Soutb Amerl<!a. 



' Nome four river ayst^ 

t. Name sndlocale Ave rooontain rangBB in Europe. 

i. LociiM tbe following ilveis a,a& tell Into wbut each Quws : Volga, Danube, GangOE, Coogo, 

S. ' Locate definltelf tlie following elCiea : Rio Janlero, Valparaiso, Liabon, Calcutta, ToMo, 
Aleisudria. Bt. Pflleraburg, Qnlio, Tripoli, CtnelnnaiL 

H- What parallel foima tbe uortberu bouodnryof tbe vresterb section of the Onlled Rtates? 

"-' IS the southern bonudsry of Or^ou and Idaho? l>jcale the Paeiae mghlanil; 

ioo above tbe Hea level, and lis three drainage eyslems, Wbere la the Ureat 
)of Its river vaJleys. 
locate five great uommeieial cltlen of tbe United States. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 






le different forms of 

le five objective nol 
i dates of the follo^..: 
!r, CornwalliB' tnirrendt 



ilDta In the French and Indian war. 

events: Battle of LeKinglon, battle of Bunker H 
the adoption of the Constitution. 
■A Slates d'lrini Ibe fourth epoch. 



of reconstruotloii following the close > 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 

e dlff^reooe between two nam 

of siob S 

I'l aVliiO-r- , 

I and C can dig a dtteh In tbrec daje, A pad dig It In 
alone digit? 
a school of SOpupllFi there are 8:1 girls; huvr many 

)w many miles may I sail In a aleamboal. going at 
only B houra, and retnrn at the rate of 12 miles ao uour; 

lantity ofhay in three weeks; hotv loi 



would y 



snlyJiasmachi 






arithmetic, 



WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

Define exact or accurate Interest. 

r>eflhe (a) partnership, (b) resources and (c) liabilities. 

TIDfine (^ stock broker, (b) bond, (c) coupon. 
Define trade discount. 

fold applIcallODBol perconlagul 

Invest, 1 can buy N.Y.C.S'a at SB 



Having S32, 
will be the b _„ 

B owes $1 ,»», of vb Icb tiOO is to be paid 
IS, Ifbepayslhe whole — — ■'- ■-- 



commisaioDofZJ^percent. How mi 
II), A gentleman owning |^^ of ai 
uras the foundry wnrtb ? 



Iron Ibuiidcy, sold 4-^ of 

GRAMMAR 

in teaching grammar 



1. Why should aient-boi 

2. Deilne la) noun phrOKC, (b| verb pbi 

a. Define (a) conJn)(atioD, (b) parsing. 
4. Give tbe clasMflcatlonB of pronouns, and define each. 

b. Name the tenses of tbe Indicative, potential and subjiinctlvi 
fi. Define (>) proximate, (b) ultimate analysts of : 

27 




inl, and now much per annui 

■- ■- ^- - -d lU 4 DJOUlbS, <>jvu 111 u y 

abouia it be paid 
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7. (five a synopsis of the verb "eat" through the indicative, potential and subjective modes 
iirst person singular. 

8. Write (a) ihe possessive singular, (b) plural, and (c) the possessive plurals of the following 
noiuis: Ox, mouse, cat, city, wheat and valley. 

9. Correct the following, giving ihe reason for each correction: (1) The latitude and longi- 
tude of lioston is know^. (2) John is not as tall as James. (3) William exchanged thtee pair of 
rabbits for ten dozen of eggs. 

10. Diagram and parse the following: "There you will find my cousin John." 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. Name the six objects of ihe constitution. 

2. Name the three departments of the government, with the principal officers of each. 
'*~~iJ. Name the departments of congress. What special powers lie wltn the house ? 

4. In what way may the President be removed from office? 

5. How often must congress meet ? 

METHODS. 

(School Management.) 

1. Define the art of school management, and state upon what science it is based. 

2. What facilities are necessary to the proper management of u school? How are they to be 
obtained? 

:i. Outline the preparatory work that should be done by a teacher before opening his school. 

4. What must be made the basis of all discipline in school management? 

5. What would be your method of grading a school employing tnree teachers? 

(Teaching.) 

6. Distinguish between instruction and culture, and state their relationship to each other. 

7. Name four methods of teaching reading, and state which of the four you would use, with 
reasons for choice. 

8. Give in detail the different steps to be taken in teaching the noun, the verb and the 
adjectives. 

9. Outline the method you would pursue in teaching fractions. 

10. When would you begin to teach composition, and what method would you pursue ? 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

1. From what part of Europe was the Saxon language brought into England? Name four 
other languages that were spoken in England before the formation of the English language. 
Name the two main elements of the present English language. 

2. Mention and describe briefly three English literary productions previous to the time of 
Chancer. 

3. What were the two most famous translations of the Bible before King James' version? 
Give some account of each, stating the language from which it was translated, ihe time of the 
translation, and its influence upon our language. 

4. State three of the distinguishing features of the Elizabethan period of English literature. 
Name and chissify six of its most noted authors. 

5. Sketch briefly the life of Shakespeare, naming at least six. facts that can be positively 
stated. Classify his dramas as to the source from which he drew materials, and name three of 
each class. 

6. Give eight significant faitts in the life of John Milton, exclusive of any work which he 
wrote. Name and describe one of his great prose writings. 

7. Quote a passage from each of the following works, and name the authors, with two of the 
characteristics of each as a writer : Merchant of Venice, Essay on Studies, L' Allegro, £^ay on 
Man. 

8. (Jive the author of each of the following works, the century or age in which it was writ- 
ten, and the department of literature as to naturein which it should be classed : Utopia, Lycidas, 
Alexander's Feast, Dunciad. 

y. What was the Augustian Age in English literature, and who were its three most flamoos 
authors ? 

10. Name five American poets and a work of each. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

1. Give the three great divisions of history with the dates of each. 

2. - - - - - 




.■>. 
4. 

5. Give a brief account of the Trojan war. 

f). Who were (a) Lycurgus, (b) Solon, (c) Pericles, (d) Socrates, (e) Demosthenes? 

7. How many emperors of Rome from Augustus to Constautiue died a violent death ? 

s. Who were (a) Charlemange, (b) Louis XIV, (c) Cromwell? 

9. Outline briefly the English Revolution and the Commonwealth. 

10. Describe briefly Napoleon's career, beginning with his services under the directory* 
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4. Disiinquish between analytic and synthetic proofs in confirmation. 

5. Define style, and name three of the general divisions of its properties. 

6. Define harbarisms, solecisms and improprieties. Give an illustration of each. 

7. What is meant by naturalness, and by clearness in style ? 

8. Define a trope. (Jive examples of three kinds of trof>e. 

0. Write an essay in simple description of not less than ten lines. 
10. How may children be best prepared for the study of rhetoric ? 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Give the universal attraction. 

2. Give the divisions of hydrodynamics, and define each. 

3. Define specific gravity, and give the rule for finding the specific gravity of solids and 
liquids. 

4. Define, (a) intensity, (b) pitch, and (c) quality of musical sounds. 

5. What is latent heat, and how is it changed to sensible heat? 
f). Defii.e, (a) ray, (b) beam, and (c) pencil of light. 

7. PIxplain the cause of color. 

8. Name the varieties of electrical ener^. 

9. What is the weight of a cube of granite whose M«le is three feet? (Specific gravity 2.75.) 
10. Tin melts at 455° F. ; what is the degree on the Centigrade thermometer ? 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

1. What are business transactions? How many kinds of boolc-keeping are there? Name 
them. 

2. What is posting? Define an account. 

3. What is the merchandise account used for? When is the account debited and when 
credited ? 

4. How is the loss and gain found when there is an inventory ? 

5. Define day-book, journal and ledger. 

6. How many accounts aie affected by a business transaction? What title is used to desig- 
nate cash? 

7. Define bills receivable and bills payable, and state which side of these accounts will 
always be the larger. 

8. Name the parties in a note, also in a draft. 

9. Give rule for journalizing a draft. When do you credit proprietor's account, and when do 
you debit it? 

10. Journalize the following : 

Received cash of W. Ii. >Valker, on account, 8200. 

Keceived Chas. Mungers' note in full of account, $100. 

Paid our note in favor of J. C. Brown, due to-day, in cash, 8250. 

Sold our draft on W. H Walker in full of his account for cash, 850. 

Paid cash for rent of the store one month, 850. 

Levi Williams has failed in business and his account of 875 is a total lo.*s. 

Bought of J. C. Bryant, store No. 300 Main street, for 89,000. Gave in payment our note 

at '4 months for 85,000, cash for balance. 
Paid bookkeeper to date, 875. 

A8TK0N0MY. 

1. What is the sky? What is the difference in the appearance of a fixed star and a planet? 

2. What theory displaced the Ptolemaic? What portion of the Celestial sphere is always 
visible to us? What can you say of the antiquity of astronomy ? 

3. Name and define the principal of each of the three systems drawn on the Celestial 
phere. 

4. What bodies compose the solar system ? 

5. Explain a synodic and siderial revolution of a planet. What is a transit? 

6. What is the present theory for the constitution of the sun ? 

7. Name the .»ix characteristics common to all the planets. 

8. What is the moon's distance from the earth? What is the real path of the moon ? Has 
the moon any atmosphere ? 

9. State how a solar eclipse may be total, partial or annular. What is theSaros? . 

10. What is the can e of the difference in the brightness of the stars? What are variable 
stars? What are star clu>ters ? Name one. 

GEOLOGY. 

1. At what rate does the temperature of the earth's crust incieasc as we descend? Name six 
reasons given to prove that the interior is a molten mass. 

2. Define geology; define the term "rock." 

3. Define stalactites, marble, amethyst, and mica. 

4. Name an<l define the different classes of rocks. 

5. Classify the following: Sandstone, gratiite, gneiss, marble, lava, and basalt. 

6. As to their structure, how are rocks classified? State the difference between a vein and i^ 
dike. 
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. Name itad ileHne Ibe different llmea ol geologic lifatory, 

. Does neology lell wbenman appeared? Wbera arehia remalDa ronuil? 

. Describe ihe man of ibeetone age. 

. Describe tbe Trilobile: Etale wben It appeared. 

BOTANY. 

Define embrTo, cotyledon, radicle, caudlcle, plumule, node and Iniernode, 

Uow Is the little plaotlet nourished? What Is a bud V 

Define termltial, axillary iLDd eculy buda. 

DiBtineuisb K'lween detlulte uud indcHulte rtnnual erowth. 

Slate the conlriist between sttm and root. Dlailiiguisb bemeen parasitic t 

'- - Annual, BleuulalaudPeiennlalnxils.andglveexamplBB aft ' 



Name and deHne Che pans of a leaf. To wliich kind of luaoreseuce does each of tl 

examples betang^ Kacaine, corymh, bead, ej-did. fascicle and umbel. 

Name the essential organs, olso the floral envelopes of a Bower. Dellne u perfect, complete I 

etude sap and elahoralod sap. What is cbloroalsT 

an endogenous — -^ - '■ ■ — '^'■ 

Name them, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 



lowing examples betang^ Kacaine, corymb, bead, cyme, fascicle. 
9 »- , ■ntial organs, olso the f — ' ' ' - "- 

„ .Jiween etudesap and I p. , 

DIsIIngulBb between an endogenous and exogenous stem or tree. The bark of a fear-old I 



I, Give ageneral description of the skeleton, nolidng the variety of shape In the be 
the purposes wbicb tbey serve. 

i How many lioneaare there lu the head! How many of these belong lo the facef 
said of the senslbiUty of the t-— - 

». " — -■ ■■ '■" 



». How does a tooth differ from a hone? Wbal is the neces-lty tor having the second n 



!>, Name and locate Ihe i^alivkrj' glands : alo" state tbeir imporitiiice in digestloii. 

6. What Is the difference between the arteries and the vetus! What Is the pulse 1 
heartany rest? , 

7. Where Is the beat produced in the bodyT What are the three sources of f^iel (br keeping 1 
upthvanlmal heat? 

s. What pan of the nervous lyslem Is most Immediately essential lolhe ooniinuance of life? 
Why? 

B, What Is a nerve of common sensation, also special sensation ? Huw does the brain differ 
from Ihe spinal marrow aa to Intervals o( restV 

10. On what parts of the system do alcohol and lobucco ohleHy act 1 What imporlunce would 
you attach to (he proper ventilnliun of the tchool-room ? 

SCHOOL LAWS OF OREGON, 

1, (a) WbatotBcei 
■I How ofbn mi 
dIstriDIs ? 

S. Give the three cUsses of teachers' certificates, what grade necesutry, nnd h< 

i. How and for what may n teacher's certincate be revoked ,! 



TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 
LAW GOVERNING EXAMINATIONS.— IfiST. 

The new law relative to teachei-s' examiualioiis ami certificates, 
approved February 21, 1887, is as follows: 

In each county there shall be a board of county examiuers com- 
posed of the county superintendent, who shall be ex-officio chairman 
of the board, and two competent persons, who shall be appointed 
by the county superintendent, and shall serve one year from the 
time of their respective appointments, and each member of 
board shall receive for his services the sum of three dollars per dayt 
for the time actually employed in conducting the quarterly exaia- 
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inalious hereinafter provided for. The board, two of whom uhallfl 
eoustitute a qiioniin, shall hold quarterly examinations, commencing^ 
at noon on the last Wednesday of each of the following monthaif 
viz.: February, May, August and November of each year, at such J 
places as may be designated by the county superintendent (whoJ 
shall give ten days' notice of all examinations), publicly examine | 
such persona proposing to teach in the public schools of the countyl 
as to their competency to teach the branches pi-escribed by law ; and 4 
such board of examiners shall issue certificates as hereinafter pro- I 
vided to all such applicants as shall pass the required examination 
and satisfy the board as to fheir good moral character and ability 
to teach and govern schools successfully; prnvided further, that the 
time hereinbefore stated for the commencement of the quarterly 
examinations of each year shall be absolute and uniforxi in each 
and every county in the State. Boards of examiners shaH he paid ■ 
for their services as provided for in tliis Act, which claims tor ser-*i 
vices shall he certified to by the board of examiners and audited'] 
by the county court, who shall order warrants drawn quarterly.f 
upon the general fund of the county. Certificates issued by thej 
county board of examiners shall be of three grades — first, secoujjf 
and third, and shall continue in force respectively two years, on J 
year, and six months, as follows; Certificates of the first grade shall 
not be issued to persons under eighteen years of age nor to such t 
have not taught at least twelve school months with approved sncces 
Certificates of the first grade shall certify that the person to wboia 
issued is proficient in and has passed satisfactory examination in a)' 
the branches required by law; primided, that persons who receivi 
first grade certificates shall make a general average of not less than™ 
ninety per cent, of all questions asked, and in no case shall a person 
receive a certificate of the first grade who shall fall below seventy per 
cent, in any one branch. First grade certificates shall be valid onlv 
throughout the county where given, and must be issued &t th^ 
quarterly public examination; provided, that a first grade certificate 
valid for two years may be renewed by the county superintendent 
by and with the consent of the county board of examiners, for twM 
years longer, upon the payment of a fee of two dollars aTid fiflyj 
cents to the superintendent, which fees shall be paid by him to tha 
countv treasurer, and shall be credited to the general fund of thw 
county. The superintendent shall receipt for all moneys receive^ 
and shall take receipts for all fees paid into the county treasury^ 
which receipts shall be kept on file in the office of the superinteno^ 
ent. No first grade certificate shall be renewed more than ouf^ 
without re-examination. 

Ninth — Certificates of the second grade may be issued to pera 
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of not less than seventeen years of age, who have taught successfully 
not less than three school months, and who shall fully satisfy the 
examining board as to their ability to teach all the branches 
required by law; provided, that persons receiving second grade 
certificates shall make a general average of not leas than eighty 
per cent, in all the branches prescribed by law, and in no case shall 
a pprson receive a second grade certificate who falls below sixty per 
cent, in any one branch. All second grade certificates must be 
obtained at public examinations, and shall not be issued to the same 
person more than twice, and then only upon re-exarainaiioa. Cer- 
tificates of this grade shall not be renewed, and shall not be valid 
out of the county where given. Certificates of the third grade shall 
be valid only throughout the county in and for which they were 
granted for sis months, and must be obtained at public examina- 
tions ; provided, that persona who receive a third grade certificate 
shall make a general average of not less than seventy per cent, in 
all branches required by law, and in no case shall a person receive 
a third grade who falls below forty per cent, in any one branch. 
Certificates of the third grade shall not be renewed, and shall not be 
issued to the same person more than once. A fee of one dollar 
shall be charged for each certificate obtained at the public exami- 
nations, which fees shall form a fund to defray the expenses of 
teachers' county institutes. All fees received for certificates at pub- 
lic examinations shall be receipted for by the superintendent and 
shall be paid by him to the county treasurer, taking bis receipt 
therefor. All fees received from this source by the county treasurer 
must be credited to the county institute fund, Temporary certifi- 
cates or permits may be granted by the county superintendent on 
examination in case of necessity, valid only in the county where 
issued, and valid only until the next regular public quarterly exam- 
ination thereafter held by the county board of examiners; proinded, 
that no such temporary certificate or permit shall be granted more 
than once to the same person, nor to an applicant wlio failed iu 
examination at the last regular public examination held by the 
county board of examiners. The county superinteudent shall 
charge a fee of two dollars and fifty cents for eacii and every exam- 
ination for a temporary certificate or permit, in advance, which fee 
shall be paid by bim to the county treasurer, taking his receipt 
therefor, and which shall be credited to the general fund of the 
county. In lieu of the fees heretofore received by the county 
superintendent from fees for teachers' certificates he shall receive 
annually the sum of two dollars and fifty cents for each and every 
district in his county making the usual annual report, as required 
by law, as set forth in section 42 of the school laws, which amount 
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shall be allowed and ordered paid out of the general funds of thi 
county by the county court. 

LAW GOVERNING EXAMINATIONS— 1889. 

In each county there shall be a board of county examiners com- 
posed of the county superintendent, who shall be ez-o^io chairman 
of the board, and two competent persous, who shall be appointed 
by the county superintendent, and shall serve one year from the 
time of their respective appointments, and each member of said 
board shall receive for his services the sum of three dollars per day 
for the time actually employed in conducting the quarterly exami- 
nations hereinafter provided for. The board, two of whom shall 
constitute a quorum, shall hold quarterly examinations, commenc- 
ing at noon on the last Wednesday of each of the following months, 
viz: February, May, August and November of each year, at such 
places as may be designated by the county superintendent (who 
shall give ten days' notice of all examinations), publicly examine 
such persons proposing to teach in the public schools of 
the county as to their competency to teach the branches prescribed 
by law; and such board of examiners shall issue certificates as 
hereinafter provided to all such applicants as shall pass the required 
examination and satisfy the board as to their good moral character 
and ability to teach and govern schools successfully ; provided further, 
that the time hereinbefore stated for the eommeueement of the 
quarterly examinations of each year shall he absolute and uniform 
in each and every county in the State. Boards of examiners shall 
be paid for their services as provided for in this Act, which claims 
for services shall be certified to by the board of examiners and 
audited by the county court, who shall order warrants drawn quar- 
terly upon the general fund of the county. Certificates issued by 
the county board of examiners shall be of three grades — first, 
second and third, and shall continue in force respectively three 
years, two years, and one year, as follows: Certificates of the first 
grade shall" not be issued to persons under eighteen years of age, nor 
to such as have not taught at least twelve school months with 
approved success. Certificates of the first grade shall certify that 
the person to whom issued is proficient in and has passed satisfac- 
tory examination in all the branches required by law; provided, 
that persons who receive first-grade certificates shall make a general 
average of not less than ninety per cent of all questions asked, and 
e shall a person receive a certificate of the first grade who 
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shall fall below seventy per cent in any one branch. First-grade .^H 

certificates shall be valid only throughout the county where givenj^l 

L and must be issued at the quarterly public examination ; providea^^^ 
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further, that such first-grade certificate shall oot be issued to the ,■ 
same person more than ouee. 

Ninth — Certificates of the second grade may be issued to persons 
of not leas than seventeeen years of age, who have taught success- ■ 
fully not less than three school months, and who shall fully satisfy 
the examining board as to their ability to teach all the branches J 
required by taw; provided, that persons receiving second-grade cer-i 
tificates shall make a general average of not less than 80 per centjj 
ill all the branches prescribed by law, and in no case shall a personT 
receive a second-grade certificate who falls below UO per cent, in any^ 
one branch. All second-grade certificates must be obtained at pub-*! 
lie examinations, and shall not be issued to the same person more' J 
than once. Certificates of this grade shall not be renewed, and'1 
shall not be valid out of the county where given. Certificates of,» 
the third grade shall be valid only throughout the county in and J 
for which they were granted for one year, and nnist be obtained atl 
public examination; provided, that persons who receive a third- 
grade certificate shall make a genera! average of not less than 70 
per cent, in all branches required by law, and in no ease shall a 
person receive a third-grade certificate who fails below 40 per cent. 
in any one branch. Certificates of the third grade shall not be 
issued to the same person more than once. All certificates issued ' 
under this Act shall" be valid only throughout the county in and 
for which they are granted. A fee of $1 shall be charged for each ' 
certificate obtained at the public examinations, which fees shall'>J 
form a fund to defray the expenses of the teachers' institutes. A\Zm 
fees received for certificates at public examinations shall be receipted'* 
for by the superintendent, and shall be paid by him to the countyl 
treasurer, taking his receipt therefor. All fees received from thisj 
source by the county treasurer must be credited to the county insti-'fl 
tute fund. Temporary certificates or permits may be granted hy-\ 
the county superintendent in case of necessity, valid only in the I 
county where issued, and valid only until the ^ext regular public , 
quarterly examination thereafter held by the county board of J 
examiners; provided, that no such temporary permits or certificates I 
shall be granted more than once to the same person, nor to an 
applicant who fails in an examination at the last regular public 
esaminalion held by the county board of examiners^ The county 
superintendent shall charge a fee of $2.50 for each and every tem- 
porary certificate, or permit, in advance, which fees shall be receipt- 
ed fur by the county superintendent to the applicants receiving Ine 
said permits; provided, that the said fees shall be paid by the county 
superintendent to the county treasurer, taking his receipt therefor, 
and which shall be credited to the county institute fund; lyrovided 
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fwrther, that teachers who have secured fi rBt-grRd© couoty certifi- 
cates, in accordance with the provisions of this Act, shall be entitled 
to receive a first-grade Slate certiUcatti without further examination, 
provided they have taught three years successfully in the public 
schools of this State, and are recommended by the county superin- , 
teodeut and the county board of exaniinere for the same, and have 
paid the fees as required by section 25S2 of the laws of Oregon [§ 17 j 
of this compilation]. Teachers who hold State certificates, as above^ 
set forth, and have tauyht four years successfully in the publiej 
schools of this State, shall be entitled to a btate diploma, provided^ 
they pass an examination before the county superintendent, or then 
board of county examiners, in book-keeping, conipositiou and: 
physical geography, and are recommended by the county superin- 
tendent and county board of examiners, and have paid the fee as j 
required by section 2582 aforesaid [§ 17 of this compilation]. 

Teachers who hold State diplomas, as above described, and hav» J 
taught not less than six years successfully in the public scliools of 1 
this State, shall be entitled to receive a State life diploma, provided 
they pass an examination before the county superintendent or the 
board of county examiners, in the additional branches of algebra, 
English literature, Oregon school law and general history, and pre-J 
sent a recommendation from the county superintendent and hoardj 
of county examiners, and have paid the required fee as set forth iit 
section 5282 aforesaid; promdedfwrther, that the questions for all the^ 
above-named additional examinations shall be of the same grade a "* 
those commonly used in State examinations, and shall be furnisher 
by the State board of examinei's to the State board of education 
who shall distribute them to county boards of examiners. 

In lieu of the fees heretofore received by the county superlntendJ 
ent from fees for teachers' certificates, he shall receive, aunually, thw 
sum of $2.50 for each and every district in hia county making th« 
usual annual report as required by law, and as set forth in sectioa 
42 of the school laws, which amount shall be allowed and ordere 
paid out of the general fund of the county by the county court. 

AMENDED LAW. 

It will be seen that the amended law is much more liberal in • 
many respects than the law passed in February, 1887. Indeed, its j 
provisions relative to State certificates and diplomas are altogethei 
too easy, as well as too limited in requirements, The law, as it nc- 
stands, is simply a compromise with the opponents of the very e 
cellent law preceding, and was so accepted by the friends of pnv^ 
gressive education in order to preserve some reasonable and beno> 
ficial features of the law amended rather than lose all of thi 
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advance already gained, and be forced, perhaps, to return to the 
absurd, unenterprising and sordid scheme of "private examina- 
tions" so long in use. If the major features of the law in regard to 
examinafions for State certificates and diplomas be not revoked, 
then the provisions for the same should be made more extended 
and exacting. 

When the present law was passed many zealous friends of educa- 
tion, and those who were especially awake to the best interests of 
the teachers' profession, were apprehensive lest the flood-gate ot 
hasty recommendation, under tne law, would be opened, and in 
this way many incompetent and indifferent teachers would receive' 
high grade certificates from the State, and thus the entire plan o! 
the most advanced and permanent professional standing would be-- 
come degraded and valueless. So far this has not been- the case. 
On the contrary, the number presenting recommendations and re-' 
ceiving State certificates lias been much less than had been pre- 
dicted. At the close of this report there had been seventy-five 
teachers recommended for State certificates, three for State diplomas 
and two for life diplomas. In consideration of the time the law has 
been in force these numbers are surprisingly small. The seeming 
indifference of teachers relative to the prominent advantages now 
presented in the ^aw for securing State papers is easily accounted 
for: 

First — The time for which county certificates now hold has beeii' 
almost doubled. First-grade county certificates are now good for 
three years, second-grade for two years, and third-grade for one year. 

Second— One-fourth of the entire teaching force in our State i» 
made up of beginners each year, and these, for the most part, teach 
for the first three years on third ant^ second-grade county certifi- 
cates. If they continue in service they may teach for the next 
three years on the first-grade county certificates, and thus they may 
remain in the work for the full period of six years without making 
application for a State license, the evident intent of the law being 
that teachers shall have an exceedingly long time in which to pre- 
pare for the very limited State examinations called for. 

Third — Again, very many teachers leave the work for better .-i 
places and more salary in other occupations. 

Fourth — The average time taught by teachers of all grades in' 
the public schools of this State is found to be approximately near' 
six years, and from this it will be seen that the corps of experienced', 
teachers will not be rapidly increased. 

For the above and other reasons that might be mentioned, but cit\ 
less importance, the applications for State papers have been lessn 
numerous than was expected. 
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TEACHERS' QUAI.IFICATION8. 
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Of the total number of teachers employed in the public schooli^ 
duriug the past school year 727 held first grade county certificate^^ 
747 held second grade, 669 third grade, and 44ti taught temporarily 
on permits. In comparing these figures with those given in the 
report for the year 1889 it will be observed that the standard of 
teachers' educational qualifications has materially advanced. This 
is very encouraging and indicates that the numbed of persons^ 
entering this work as a mere makeshift is being reduced. It is- 
evident that many teacliers are improving their professional stand- 
ing and usefulness by imnrtjving tlieir scholarship. In this we 
have more hope for the advancement of our schools than in any 
other feature of school-work. As our teachers grow more expe- 
rienced, progressive and enthusiastic, so will their schools grow. 
The good teacher is the principal factor in every school system. 
The teacher makes the school, and all liberal legislation enacted that 
tends to encourage and promote the efficiency of our teachers will 
prove a great blessing and a permanent benefit, not only to indi- 
vidual schools, but to the State at large. Something should be 
done to make the teacher's salary correspond with his grade of 
certificate; and another question, of equal importance, and which 
should be regulated by law, is the uncertainty of hfe tenure of office. 
The problem of continuous service is, perhaps, the most important 
and potent of all to the teacher. Indeed, the very uncertainty of 
this matter has much to do with the improvement of the teacberr 
and the constant struggle to solve and secure his future employment 
is, no doubt, the greatest bane of the teacher's life. 

As to salary, there is more encouragement. There is a growing 
sentiment among our nioffe intelligent and progressive school 
directors to recognize the difference between a high grade and low 
grade teacher, and our best teachers are becoming more and more 
appreciated in proportion to their real worth. 

On the other hand, there are school boards who still continue 
seek for "cheap teachers." {The cheap teacher is the weakest poiul 
in ourschool system to-day.) There are several classes of thisgradi' 
the weak teacher, the indolent teacher, the shiftless teacher, tl 
temporary teacher. All of these, if licensed at all, invanably i 
armed with third-grade certificates, and, if competition arises in t&e^ 
effort to secure positions, they do not hesitate to cut prices suffi**' 
ciently low to suit the most parsimonious and non-progressive boar^ 
of directors in the land. Indeed, the question of improving thft 
schools through the improvement of teachers is, and should be, ^&? 
governing point for future legislation. Good teaching is absolutely 
necessary and vital to the advancement of our schools. 
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This maybe seen in many scliool districts. There are commu- 
nities in our State that have been ahnost revolutionized by the: 
power of a persevering and hard-working teacher. 

The impulse thus given is directly attributable to the busy char- 
acter of tne efficient and painstaking worker in and out of the 
school-room, and the good influences thus wrouglit will continue 
long alter the diligent teacher has passed away. 

On the other liand, the unfortunate results produced through the 
instruction of an inefllcient, careless and indolent teacher may have 
great weight in toutrolliiig the aHvancement of a district for many 
years, proving that the character, standing and influence of every. 
schooll are invariably determined by the ijualiiications of the. 
teachers. 

Fortunately the importance of this subject is attracting the atten- 
tion of our ablest writers. I give, in this connection, an editorial 
appearing in the daily Oregonian during December of last year, 
bearing directly upon this question iind entitled: 

"THE CHEAP PEDAGOCiUE." 

J "The pedagogues of Spokane county, Washington, have formed 
/a "trust. They have entered into a combination not to teach 
/ school for lesa than $50 a month. Young men who take up 
/ teaching for .a few months to pay expenses while wailing for some- 
/ thing to turn up, and girls who enter the vocation of teaching at 
" pin-money " rates will, it is thought, be shut out of the " profession " 
by this action on the part of educators who propose to make teach- 
ing a vocation, and want sufficient pay to enable them, by the 
exercise of thrift and economy, to save something on which to live 
during vacation. It is well known that the business of teaching 
has been "raided," so to speak, by men and women who do not 
expect to make it anything more than a stepping-stone to some- 
thing more remunerative. To persons who expect to follow 
teaching as a piofession this competition with a class who, after the 
manner of the country belle toward her rustic swain, are "merely 
holding on, while they look around," is most discouraging. The 
supply of such teachers is practically inexhaustible, and there is 
no liope of relief in the possibility that all will in due time be 
married or otherwise settled to their liking. The reserve force of 
this element is enormous, and intelligent, energetic teachers who 
have an interest in their profession and a laudable ambition to 
excel therein, find this makeshift corps everywhere the most formid- 
able obstacle in their path. The law both in this State and in 
Washington has done its part in ruiiiing the standard of examina- 
tions so that not quite every restless schoolgirl and listless young 
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man looking for an opening can get a certificate to t^ach; but still 
tlie cheap pedagogue is abroad, to the detriment of the cause of 
education and tiie discouragement of those who are faithfully 
striving to elevate its standard in our common schools. 

" Imagine competent men and women engaging in a vocation and ^ 
working it up to the dignity of a profession which pays au average I 
salary of $30 a month! In view of the fact that to be a competent ' 
and successful teacher requires intelligence, industry, a knowledge 
of juvenile human nature, a degree of dignity, conacientiouaness, 
justice and patience, the teachers of Spokane county are certainly 
modest in the demand that the minimum salary which teachers 
' receive shall be $50 a month. The grand army of cheap peda- 
gogues may, however, he expected to camp on their trail, and aided 
by the "good deestrict fathers" of the tvpe that compare achool 
teaching with plowing and digging ditches, to the disparagement 
of the former as "work," will no doubt be able to harrass them 
greatly, if they do not compel them to surrender. This movement, 
the first of its kind in a world of labor movements, will be regarded 
with interest by educators throughout the Northwest. Whether it 
succeeds or fails, it is evident that there is the basis of an iuteUigeiit 
grievance behind it." 

REMARKS, 

It is a source of gratification and encouragement to every friend ■ 
of progressive education in the ytate to know that the powerful | 
influence of the leading newspaper in the Northwest is thus directed 
toward the betterment of our public achool service by improving j 
the teachers. I 

The qualifications of teachers will always constitute an important •I 
question for discussion. It has been shown that teaching, in J 
general, is a temporary occupation, and that the ranks of profes-J 
aional teachers are being constantly depleted as well as recruitedJ 
from year to year. The best plan of securing good teachers wilLfl 
continue to be one of the potent problems for solution in every parn 
of the country, and to indicate the interest manifested in this mat-B 
ter abroad, the subject is closed by quoting from the school reports.-l 
of other States relative to teachers, their qualifications, salaries, cer- i 
tificates, etc., as follows : 

ALABAMA. 

Salaries of Teachers. — Under tlie jiresent regulations there is no •' 
great inducement to teachers to make etibrte for first-grade certifi- ■ 
cates, as the holder of a third-grade certificate may be paid as much 
as one who holds a certificate of the first grade. The superintend- 
ent recommends that a law be passed making salaries of third- 
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jrade teachere Trom ten to twenty dollars per month; those of 
fsecond -grade teachers from twenty to thirty-five dollars per month ; , 
F.and that teachers of the first grade shall not be paid less than 
1 thirty-five dollars per month, if there are sufficient funds for a three 
t months' session at that rate, nor more than fifty dollars unless there 
! are suffiijient funds to run the schools six months or more at that 
t rate, or where llie patrons supplement the salary of the teacher. 
r Teachers' Examinations. — The law prescribes upon what branches 
band by whom teachers siiall be examined, and that correct answers 
shall be given to 70 per cent of the questions in order to obtain a 
license. The questions are prepared by the boards of examiners in 
the different counties, and there is a great difference in the character 
of the questions asked. In some counties questions are asked can- 
didates for third-grade certificates that only the most thorough 
scholars could answer, while in other counties o;jly the simplest 
questions are given candidates for certificates of the first grade. 
Frequently ''catch questions" are given, or such as require a reten- 
_tive memory only. The superintendent thinks that it should be 
''he duty of the State superintendent, assisted by two experienced 
leachers, to prepare difl'ercnt series of questions to be sent out, 
Ktogether with rules for conducting tlie examinations, to the different 
jboards of examiners, This plan has been adopted in many of the 
States and gives very general satisfaction. 

DELAWAUE. 

Teachers^ Ceriijicates. — According lo thepresent regulations, a can- 
didate who answers sixty per cent of the questions given at a 
.teachers' examination is entitled to a third-grade certificate which 
lia valid for one year; but lo obtain a second-grade certificate, which 
^8 only valid for two years, it is necessary to answer ninety per cent 
of the questions. In most of the States the ability required to 
obtain this second-grade certificate would entitle to a certificate 
practically good for life. Correct answers to eighty per cent of the 
questions should entitle to a second-grade certificate. 

The law as to first-grade certificates is somewhat indefinite ; but it 
iquires that the applicant shall be qualified in certain specified 
tranches, and the certificate is valid only for three years, presum- 
ably in the county for which *it was issued. It should be valid 
throughout the State, and should he renewable every three years by 
the county superintendent. 

Certificates vahd for life should also be issued to those who had 
leld first-grade certificates and had taught successfully for a certain 
, umber of years, as this would prove an incentive to teachers to 
.ke teaching their life-work, and would elevate the profession. 
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It is thought, too, that the life certificates of other States should 
be recognized in Delaware if a Hke courtesy were shown in otheri 
States to the holders of life certificates issued by Delaware, 

MAINE. 

Teachers. — The number of woinen teaching still continui 
increase, but there was a decrease in the number of male teacben 
As the services of women can be obtained at much lower rates'l 
than the services of men, and as there was an increase in the i 
ries of women teaching, it is t« be inferred that there was aii J 
improvement in the qualifications of the teachers. Another favor- I 
able indicatioii was the increased number of teachers continued in r 
the same schools, but the number of changes of teachere is stiU.f 
entirely too large. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Teachers. — The number of male teachers is steadil3' decreasing.. 
There are fewer changes of teachers, however, and consequently \ 
those employed are enabled to do better work, and teaching becomea 
more like a profession. A large number of teachers are graduateE 
of normal schools, the latio of normal school graduates to thed 
whole number of teachers having increased in the last eight j-e, 
from twenty-two to twenty-seven per cent. The salaries of teachers 
have increased quite rapidly ; particularly is this true of maid 
teachers, the average monthly salary of whom is $119.34. Thq 
standard of teachers' qualifications has been raised even mora 
rapidly than the compensation. 

MICHIGAN. 

Tenclters' Certificates. — Four difl'erent authorities are empowered to 
grant certificates: The State board of education, the faculty of the j 
ytate normal school, boards of education of schools under special J 
charters, and county boards of examiners. More than uine-tenthal 
of ail the certificates are granted by the county boards. FirsH^ 
grade certificates are granted only to those who have taught suc-i 
cessiully for at least a year, and are valid throughout the State fori 
three years; second grade certificates are granted to those who 1 
have taught six months, and are valid for two years; third grade J 
certificates are granted for one year. 

MINNESOTA. 

'Ihachers. — There was a notable tendency toward the displacement.] 
of male teachers by females, as well as toward an equality of s 
ries, there being a loss of ninety-seven in the number of male teach-J 
ers, but an increase of three hundred and sixty-four female teacherij 






the salary of male teachers waa 90 cents less per month ; that of 
females was 32 cents greater. A large number of the teachers are 
not qualified to discharge suecessl'ully the duties of their position, 
but have been employed through the influence of friends or from 
feelings of charity. As the school term is becoming longer, and 
the salary of teachers is being increased, it should be insisted that 
effective work be done. 

NEBRASKA. J 

Teacliers. — The number of male teachers employed in 1S87-88 ■ 
was 2,752; of female teachers, 7,134 — a ratio of about one to tliree, 
and a much larger proportion of females than heretofore. '"The 
natural delicacy of woman, her sj'mpathetic tendency and quick 
sensibilities, cause woman's profession to embrace the care and 
luirsing of the body in the critical period of infancy and sickness, 
the training of the mind in tlie most impressible period of chilliood, 
tlie instruction and control of servants and mo^t of the govenment 
and economies of the household. How far the education in the 
public schools should he entrusted to women teachers is a question"! 
not yet fully settled. I am of the opinion that in this State the-B 
selection of women teachers is due to various causes outside of thef 
consideration of the real questions to be determined in hiring i 
teacher — the securing of the teacher who can produce the best 1 
permanent remits in the school and district. ] 

"In many districts the number of pupils lias fallen off, and the I 
money has often diminished accordingly, so that it is impossible to I 
employ an experienced male teacher. The argument often dollars ] 
difference in the cost of a male and a female teacher is a powerful J 
one, and it is considered best to have a female teacher to teach the i 
pupils, both few in number and small in size. In many cases this I 
proposition is doubtless true, and best under the existing condition j 
of tne district and number of pupils." i 

But when the districts are made as large as they should be, and I 
the schools become correspondingly larger, it is thought that it.l 
would be the part of wise management to secure and retain, I 
especially for the larger schools, good male teachers, who could | 
exert a stronger and better influence over large boj's. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Teachers and Salaries. — "The most encouraging facts to be noted | 
are the increased zeal and efficiency of the teachers, and those can- 
not be showu by statistics. They are the direct results of the faith- 
ful labor of the county and city superintendents in the local asso- 
ciations, of the work done in the institutes, and of the honest efforts 
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of the teachers themselves. The teachers' reading circle has con- 
tributed in no small degree to this improvement. It has opened 
new fields for thought and investigation, stimulated professional 
zeal and made the work of the school-room less irksome to the 
teacher and more profitable to the pupil." 

Of the entire number of teachers employed, which was 4,002, 
only 825, or less than 21 per cent, were men ; while in the cities the 
proportion of men was still smaller, being only about 12 per cent. 
^'While nothing is to be said against the faithfulness and efficiency 
of our female teachers, it is to be regretted that more men do not 
find employment, especially in the large schools of the cities." 

There was a decrease in district school taxes for teachers' salaries, 
but this was more than counterbalanced by the increase in township 
taxes. The average salar}^ of men throughout the State was $64.07, 
an increase of $106; the average salary of women was $41.34, an 
increase of 83 cents. 

"This increase in salaries was in part effected by the operation of 
a law passed by the legislature during the previous winter, which 
provides that at the close of the school year any balances of the 
ytate appropriation remaining in the hands of township collectors 
may be reapportioned by the county superintendent among the dis- 
tricts of the county. In some portions of the State, trustees had 
fallen into the habit of letting a portion of each year's appropri- 
ation remain in the hands of the collector, and, in many instances, 
those balances had accumulated until they aggregated more than 
the annual appropriation from the State. As the appropriations 
were made for a definite time, namely, the school year, and for a 
definite purpose, namely, the purchase of fuel and the payment of 
teachers' salaries, such accumulation of balances was an evasion of 
the spirit if not of the letter of the law. The appropriation for any 
single year is made for the benefit of the school children of that 
year, and the children of that year are entitled to it all. Very few 
balances have been taken up and reapportioned under the law* but 
the trustees have been induced to apply them to increase salaries. 

As the legislature has raised the State tax from four dollars per 
child to five dollars, and as this fund can only be used for payment 
of salaries and fuel, the teachers' pay will hereafter be much larger, 
probably increased from 10 to 20 per cent. This is greatly to be 
desired, as there is no other professional class so poorly paid as the 
teashers, and none are more faithful and efficient than those of New 
Jersey. 

Experience of Teachers. — As to the experience of teachers in school 
work, the schools of New Jersey will compare most favorably with 
those of any other State ; and when the terms of service in the 
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same school are considered, no better proof of the success and tlior- ■ 
oughness of their work could be given, for, however high may be 
the attainments of a teacher, nothing can supply the place of that 
knowledge and skill which can only be acquired by practical work 
in the school-room. In many cases the teachers refused flattering 
nffers in other States, prefevring to remain ut the same place, 
although at a small sacrifice in salary. The average experience of j 
all the teachers of the State was seven years and six months, and ' 
the average length of service in the same school was four years and i 
eight months. Only about ten per cent of all the teachers in the State 
had an experience of one year or less, while neariy fifty-five per 
cent had an experience of more than five years, nearly thirty per 
cent of more than ten years, and a large number had served more 
than fifteen years. In the city schools, if considered by themselves, 
the result is still mnre satisfactory. There the average experience J 
of teachers is nine years and four months, and ouly six per cent of J 
them had an experience of one year or less, while more than sixty- f 
two per cent have taught more than five years, and about thirty-six: I 
per cent more than ten years. The average term of service in the | 
same school in cities is seven years and four months, the highest] 
average being in Gloucester, where the teachera have been retained I 
in the same schools an average of thirteen years. 1 

Teachers' Certificates. — "The State board of examiners has issued'! 
during the year nine first-grade State certificates, twenty-four of the I 
second grade, and twenty of the third grade. Great care has been' I 
exercised to place these certificates in tlie hands of those teachers I 
who not only possess the academical qualifications required, but who I 
are also in other respects thoroughly qualified. While scholarship I 
is essential to the teacher, the ability to control and to teach is r 
less so, and therefore the board has not depended solely upon e 
examination as a test of qualification, but has required of the i 
applicant a record of successful experience as teacher and as princi- 
pal. The State certificate of the first grade is the only diploma 
that marks the holder as one who has fairly entered his profession, 
and one who is thoroughly equipped for its practice. It should Ite j 
the aim of every teacher in the State to pass through the stages of 1 
apprenticeship as soon as possible, and secure this final guarantee J 
of fitness, I 

" Of county certificates, 1,932 have been issued, as against 1,9251 
during the previous year. About eight per cent were of the first! 
grade, and about fourteen per cent of the second grade. This is a I 
decided improvement over the previous year, when only four andJ 
oue-half per cent were of the first grade, and only ten and one-half J 
per cent of the second grade. That seventy-eight per cent of all! 
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the teachers appl3dn2: for examination are satisfied with a certificate 
of the lowest grade is not creditable to the aspirants; such a certifi- 
cate will do very well for a beginner, but no teacher should be con- 
tented to remain on this lowest round of the ladder for any consid- 
erable time. 

NEW YORK. 

Teachers. — Of the 31,726 teachers in the public schools during the 
year, the number reported as having been employed for a continu- 
ous term of twenty-eight weeks or more was 23,052. A circumstance 
much to be Kegretted in connection with the public schools is the 
frequent changing of teachers. During the past year efforts were 
made to ascertain the number of terms each teacher had taught in 
the same district, and of the 10,031 districts reporting this item, in 
more than one-half of them the teachers had taught the same 
school but a single term, and in more than four-fifths of them the 
same teacher had not been employed longer than a single term. 

"Worthy teachers, practically without power to protect them- 
selves, and deserving nothing but regard and help from the public, 
are made the foot-ball of school district politics or family feuds, or 
are persecuted through the petty spite ordinarily aroused in narrow- 
minded parents by any efficient discipline in the school. There are, 
moreover, trustees who seem to think that thev are chosen to be 
dictators and a law unto themselves, rather than the administrators 
of a great system organized and governed by law, and who put 
their misconceived notions into effect, and, as the most convenient 
means of showing their authorit}^ gratify their self-importance 
principally at the expense and discomfiture of the teacher. 

"It is incumbent upon the State to see that only persons of 
unquestioned moral character, of aptitude for the work, and of 
ample qualifications, shall be permitted to teach in the schools, and 
it is endeavoring to do this with thoroughness, in ways to which I 
shall presently refer. Having secured character and qualifications 
in a teacher, it is bound to throw around the position such safe- 
guards as will make it tolerable and self-respecting. 

"In cities teachers are employed at least for the school year. 
Very commonly the}^ are em])loyed for an indefinite time, the prac- 
tical effect of which is continuous service so long as ability to fill 
the place continues. Any attempt to remove a teacher in the mid- 
dle of a school year without good reason would be resented by 
public sentiment, as it ought to be. 

"But this is not so in the country; at least it is the exception 
rather than the rule. There the trustee attempts to employ a teacher 
*as long as she suits,' or * gives satisfaction/ for the very purpose of 
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being able to dismiss her at any moment when some simple incident 
transpires which is not in accord with his poor ideas, or because he 
maj- prefer to give another the place." 

■ NORTH CAROLrNA. 

" Teachers. — There are many teachers throughout the State who are ] 
yet only sdiool-boys and school-girls, without a sufficient knowledge 
of the studies they must teach, and especially without a knowledge 
of the best methods of imparting instruction and of governing a 
school. It is a very prevalent idea that it is only necessary for a 
person to understand the different text-books in order to make a 
successful teacher, but very great changes have been made in the 
methods of teaching, and as the public schools are permanent insti- 
tutions, and' those who become teachers in them are likely to remain J 
so for several years, it is desirable that they acquire at first the 1 
knowledge which has been obtained by others after years of experi- ' 
ence. The superintendent thinks that it would be well if some 
instruction as to the methods of teaching were given in the State 
university and the different colleges, but that a regular (raining 
school for white teacUers should be established, eight tliousand 
dollars per annum already being given to the normal schools of the . 
colored people. The training school should be ao.conducted that J 
the professors would have time to hold county institutes for two or 1 
three months in each year. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Teachers. — The total number of teachers employed was 1,33S, of ] 
whom only 170 were males. The number of male teachers is.j 
growing gradually less, a fact much to be regretted and avoided if | 
possible, not because men are necessarily better teachers than 1 
women, but because both sexes should be employed, each having' 
characteristics not possessed by the other. The two types of mind 
and heart are distinct and were designed to have their combined | 
effect on the youthful character. Auy scheme of education and j 
training that leaves out either is defective and can not secure that J 
symmetrical development which is possible under the other plan. | 

There was an increased number of teachers who had received 
their education at colleges and universities, and particularly at the j 
normal school. This indicates that the teachers were better quali- j 
tied to discharge their work successfully and satisfactorily. One. 1 
serious obstacle to effective work, however, is the frequent change of 1 
teachers', one-fourth of the whole number holding new positions. I 
The most of these changes were in the small schools, where the I 
qualifications of teachers are not accurately determined. 
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TEXAS. 

Teachci^s. — The State should provide for a uniform standard for 
teachers' qualifications by requiring the questions for the examina- 
tions to be prepared by the State superintendent. The requirement 
of written examinations and that boards of examiners shall report 
under oath, has already served to elevate considerably the grade of 
teachers. As the real success of a teacher can only be determined 
in the school-room, licences should at first be only probationary, 
and, after some experience, might be granted for longer terms, and 
those persons who show eminent ability and skill should be granted 

licences for life. 

WISCONSIN. 

Teachei's. — The great majority of agpiications for teachers' certifi- 
cates made and granted are for those of the lowest grade. Of the 
8,826 certificates granted during the past year, only 485 were of the 
first grade, and 1,058 of the second grade, and in the previous year 
still fewer first and second-grade certificates were issued. It is 
thought that the law of 1887, giving greater value to first and 
second-grade certificates, will induce teachers to make greater efforts 
to obtain them. * » 

The requirement of the law that teachers shall pass a satisfactory 
examination in [Physiology and hygiene, and other studies, did not 
diminish the number of teachers receiving licenses, for the persons 
wishing to receive teachers' certificates at once began to qualify 
themselves in these branches. Superintendent Thayer thinks that 
some other studies should be added to the list required, namely, 
botany, elementary physics, and that branch of physiology which 
treats of animal life generally, and the laws of growth and health 
of domestic animals. It is thought that by including these in the 
common school curriculum, the instruction would be of a more 
practical character, and thereby be of greater interest to the pupils. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDISNCY. 

Special pleas have been made in behalf of this ofl[ice in almost 
every educational report submitted biennially to the Oregon legis- 
lature. All that has been wTitien on the subject has been in the 
direction of securing greater efficiency in this responsible place. 
The average salary paid to county superintendents in this State 
during the last school year equaled §489.20. These salaries range 
all the w^ay from §75 per year to §1,200. It is impossible to secure 
skillful supervision, in all cases, for such compensation. 

The county superintendent is called upon, by his oath of office, 
to perform the following duties set forth in the law, many of them 
laborious, and all of them responsible, as follows: He — 
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Establishes school districts. 

Makes apportionment of school funds. 

Makes an annual financial report to county court. 

Makes an annual report to Superintendent of Public Iiistruc- 

Examines teachers and issues certificates quarterly, 
ij. May revoke certificates obtained by fraud, etc. 

7. Is chairman of board of county examiners. 

8. Holds an annual institute for the teachers under his sap 
vision. 

9. Visits schools annually. 
10. Holds local institutes. 
H. Hears, examines and decides ajipeals from district offict 

teachers and others. 

12. Receives reports from district officers apd teachers. 

13. May arrange a course of study for county schools, 

14. Has an advisory power in the location of school hone 
selection of teachers, etc. 

15. Is e.v-officio chairman of board of arbitrators for division of 
school property, 

16. Is ex-officio member State board of examiners. 
The etficient execution of these duties requires thoroughness and " 

enterjirise on part of the superintendent, if the work be done intel- 
ligently and systematically. It is absolutely necessary that the ^ 
school affairs in each county be under the direction of a well-versed 
and willing leader, otherwise no proper organization, government or ' 
equipment wiH be secured. The necessity for well regulated county ( 
supervision has long since been recognized in most all of the States 
and Territories, and, in many of them, the salary paid is com- 
mensurate with the work required. 

In connection with this subject, and to add greater emphasis to ' 
its importance, I quote from the annual and biennial reports of , 
State Superintendents in other States, giving their views and 
estimate of the value of active and able county superintendents in 
every school system : 

ALABAM.\. 

County Supcriniendents. — The present law making it the duty of i 
the State superintendent to appoint the county superintendents was i 
enacted in 1877, but there has always been some dissatisfaction with j 
it, and special acts have been passed from time to time permitting , 
the superinlendents of different counties to be elected by the peo- 
ple, until now we find twenty-three counties electing their superin- 
tendents, who qualify at different times, thus causing much , 
confusion and irregularity in the administration of schools. It i 
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very desirable tliat a uniform system be adopted, either requirin] 
all to be appointed or all to be elected at the same time. 

Superintendent Palmer thinks that it would prove for the 
interests of the schooJs and give more general satisfaction to the 
people if the county superintendents were elected directly by the 
people, and any law to deprive the people of their right to elect their 
county superintendents in the counties now having this privilege 
would meet with strong opposition. If a law were enacted for the 
election of all the county superintendents by the people of their 
respective counties it would have several advantages over the pre( 
ent method. In the first place it would secure a uniformity wbicl 
is very much needed and which can scarcely be brought about i 
any other way; and secondly, it would make the people, moi 
directly responsible for the success or failure of the schools, am 
thus make them to become better acquainted with and to take & 
greater interest in them. As all the county officers are elected for 
four years, the county superintendent should be elected for the 
length of time. 

He also urges upon the legislature the propriety of paying the 
county su perm ten dents better salaries. No other officers, save per* 
haps township superintendents, are so poorly paid. Their dutii 
are onerous, responsible, and often harassing, and their faithful pe 
formance of the greatest importance to the success of our publi 
schools. I believe it would advance the school interests of the Sta1 
to pay them salaries sufficient to enable them to devote all theij 
time to the duties of their offices, and to require them to visit every, 
public school in their counties at least once during its 

AB1LA.N8AS. 

County Supenmion. — Superintendent Thompson again calls theiM 
attention of the legislature to the importance of having a count^3 
superintendent for the public schools. No private corporation hav%l 
ing so many persons engaged in its work and such interests involvedS 
would neglect to provide some one fully acquainted with the woi' 
by experience to see that it was properly and faithfully performei _ 
The State is spending many thousands of dollars every year upoal 
the public schools, and these schools are determining to a larga^ 
extent what shall be the intellectual development and moral quaTi-,1 
fications of its future citizens. When these considerations are takeit^ 
into account, the necessity of competent and faithful supervision ial 
3 patent that all must acknowledge it. 
CALIFORNIA 

County Svperintendenls. — Only the very best men should be cbos 
as county superintendents — progressive, earnest and practical eda-J 
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catora — and when such have been chosea tliey should be paid i 
reasonable salary. The salaries of county superintendents now .' 
range everywhere from $100 to ^4,000, sLowing that while some are | 
paid well others receive mere pittances. Each county superintend- 
ent should be required to send in a brief report of the condition i 
and progress of each school in his county, such reports to be of the 
same size, that they might be bound together. 

DAKOTA. 

Omnty Superintendents. — The influence upon the schools of a 
thoroughly qualified county superintendent is very great, and he 
can assist very much in making them a success. He should be the 
leading educator of the county, and in all cases should be required 
to hold a first-grade teacher's certificate, as it would be absurd to 
have a superintendent whose duty it was to examine teachers, but 
who could not oass the examination himself. Most of the superin- 
tendents in Dakota are men prepared especially for leaching, but 
in some cases incompetent ones are chosen, and the board of educa- 
tion should have the power to remove such. The term of office of 
county superintendents should be made longer. "A good man is 
barely able to get his work organized till he is called upon to give 
it up or seek anew election. He should be allowed a larger salary 
by law, and relieved, in a measure, from the restraints frequently 
placed upon him by the county commissioners. He has an import- 
ant work to do, and he should be given the opportunities to per- 
form his duty well, and receive a just compensation for it. When 
township school boards fail to provide the duration of school 
required by law, he should have authority to step in and provide 
it. In many ways his authority in school matters should be 
extended and his position backed up. He is the moat important 
officer in the whole educational machine, and though laws may, to 
some extent, destroy his usefulness so long as he exists at all, they 
caunot destroy his influence. In all that looks to real advancement 
in education he must be the leader, no matter wliat the work or 
influence of other oflicers. Every possible safeguard should be 
thrown around his election, and he should be removed, as far aa 
possible, from partisan politics." 

DELAWARE. 

County Superintendency. — The law establishing county superin- 
tendeucy proves to be a very wise one. The superintendents , 
appointed by the governor have discharged their duties faithfully i 
and conscientiously. The schools have been regularly visited by j 
them, and the examinations carefully conducted. They have held i 
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annual county institutes in which thoroughly qualified instructors 
were employed, and from which the teachers doubtless received 
great benefit. 

The term of office of the county superintendent should be at least 
two years, and it would be better if it were four years, and the super- 
intendent should be required to possess special qualifications and 
experience in teaching. 

INDIANA. 

County Superintendents. — They should be furnished with suitable 
offices, and should be paid for all necessary expenses of printing, 
stationery, etc. As they are required to visit the different schools 
and to examine the papers of a large number of applicants for 
teachers' licenses, a faithful performance of which duties requires 
considerable ability and mucfi time and labor, no one can question 
the justice and propriety of paying them a suitable salary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Supervision. — The importance of competent supervision of the 
schools has been so generally acknowledged that twenty-eight towns 
and all but two cities in the State have for years employed a super- 
intendent of schools, but in the smaller towns there has been no 
supervision except that given by the occasional visits of the school 
committees. Provision was long ago made by law for the union of 
two or more towns in the employment of a superintendent; but, 
either on account of the expense of having a superintendent or on 
account of anticipated difficulties in the joint action of districts, no 
towns availed themselves of the privilege. In 1888, however, it 
was enacted that if anv two or more towns, the valuation of each 
of which does not exceed two and a half millions of dollars, 
together raised and appropriated for the employment of a superin- 
tendent not less than seven hundred and fifty dollars, the State 
should furnish them five hundred dollars to supplement the super- 
intendent's salary, and five hundred dollars more to be used in 
paying the salaries of teachers. Hence, any district that raises 
seven hundred and fifty dollars for the employment of a superin- 
tendent receives one thousand dollars from the State. Several 
districts have already taken advantage of this offer, and it is thought 
that eventually all the towns will be thus provided with superin- 
tendents. 

MICHIGAN. 

County Supervision. — As it was very desirable to entrust school 
supervision to those who decide as to the attainments of the teach- 
ers, an effort was successfully made to secure such legislation as 
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would place the duty of visitiug and supervising the schools upon*^ 
the secretaries of the boards of county examiners. It is thought ' 
that if due care is taken to select secretaries who are competent and I 
who will give careful attention to the schools, the change will prove! 
ti very beneficial one. 

Missouni. 

Comity Supervisimi. — The State employs more than fourteen 
thousand men and women to instruct its pupils, but provides no 
supervision of the work of this large body of teachers, except the 
nominal supervision of the connty commissioners. It assumes in 
the first place that the teachers thoroughly understand what and 
how to teach, and how to manage a school ; in the second place that' 
all the teachers are perfectly honest and honorable, and will di 
charge their duties with the utmost fidelity. 

Thtre should be a competent superintendent in each county of 
the State to examine teachers, help tlyem to organize and classify 
their schools, suggest various improvements, to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the school funds of the county and to see that they arfli'i 
]iroperly protected; to conduct teachers' institutes, and to endeavoi ' 
in every possible way to improve the condition of the schools. It 
all private enterprises of great magnitude the employment of super- 
visors 18 regarded as essential as the employment of men to do ih^-. 
work itself 

The city schools and many of the town and village schools ai . 
effectively conducted, and clearly demonstrate what can be accom- 
plished when unity of purpose and concert of action are thf, 
dominant features in their management; they are systematica llyJ 
graded and classified, specific duties are assigned to eath teacher^, 
and the entire work is under the direct supervision of a competent] 
leader, and all work together for the consummation of a fixed and 
definite purpose. 

What a contrast is presented when the condition of the country 
schools is considered ; each teacher is independent of every otheip: 
teacher in the county ; unity of purpose and concentration of effort 
are wholly disregarded ; the classification is loose and system is 
unknown; one-half of these schools are taught hy inexperienced 
boys and girls, who should be attending some good school in order 
to familiarize themselves with that knowledge which they should 
be enabled to impart to those wliom they are pretending to teach ^ 
and, in fact, many of these schools are no better than those we had' 
in this State thirty or forty years ago, 
MONTANA. 



y SupennteiidcncE. — Another difficulty in the way of success*, 
ful school work is the lack of elficient and constant supervision. 
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This ia accounted for by tlie smallness ot* the salary allowed by law, J 
which ranges I'roin three hundred to one thousand dollars, which | 
in many cases is not more than one-third or one-hall" as much e 
teachers under their supervision receive. The result ia either that J 
incompetent men are obtained or else men who will only devote the! 
email portion of time to it which they can spare from their regular! 
work. Competent supervision is very much ueeded, as is shown by I 
the language of Superintendent Logan: "Iti no State is conataut j 
and thorough supervision more needed than in Montana, with its 
vast territory, its counties larger than ordinary States, its school 
districts often from fifty to one hundred miles apart, and with a i 
population made up of representatives from every State and Terri- [ 
tory in the Union, and from every civilized nation under heaven. 

"To unify this heterogeneous mass and marshal its forces undei 
any established system require masterly generalship and constant 
attention, and this cannoi he accomplished by one visit a year (this j 
is all the law requires) or on a salary of five or six hundred per ' 
year, and 1 think this point should be considel-ed by those claiming,. T 
and perhaps justly, too, that it is a supervision that does not super- ! 
vise. The question then is, shall we, as many propose, abolish the J 
office or apply the remedy?" 

NEBRASKA. 

County Siiperiiitendency.— 'The importance and advisability afm 
having competent and energetic men to superintendent the schools f 
of the different counties is very generally admitted in Nebraska. 1 
Their influence is seen in awakening a public interest in schools, I 
and thereby securing a larger, more punctual and regular attend^r 
ance, in selecting better qualified and experieueed teachers, in bett« 
classification of pupils, in the introduction of new methods, etc. 

In the schools of cities and towns an efficient supenntendeot iei 
always employed; but in these schools the pupils are well grade* 
and classified; they attend more regularly than in the country, tfa 
teachers are the best to be obtained, and every thing is calculated t 
make the schools a success. In the country schools, however, the* 
opposite conditions too often prevail ; hence the greater necessity for* 
a competent and faithful county auperintehdent. 
NEVADA. 

County Sapervmon. — "The act consolidating the office of countw 
school superintendent with that of district attorney is, to say tba 
least, a measure of doubtful expediencv, and is generally so regardem 
by the friends of education. It may be that the district attornej'w 
are well qualified, yet the fact remains that the duties of the tW 
" foreign to each other, and it may often happen that t" 
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duties as attorney would require his entire time wheu most neede< 
in the supervision of school affairs. The reason advanced in favorf 
of the measure was that it was a measure of economy. The average™ 
monthly salary of the county Kunerintendent of schools is twenty-J 
eight dollars. It is not reasonable to supj)Ose that there is a county* 
that can not afford to pay this paltry stipend, when it is reniem-iF 
bered that there are nearly ten thousand children of school age in 
the fourteen counties of the State, that there are 238 teacheri 
employed, and that there was expended in 18S8 the sum of $168,H 
852.39 by the State and the several counties for the maintenance of: 
our public schools. This expenditure, far too small, must annually 
increase. It is clearly manifest that intelligent and well-paid 
county or district supervision is the urgent need of the State to-day, 
and until that is provided our school system cannot take that hig' 
rank to which it is entitled." 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Count}/ SuperiiUetidenta. — It is urged that there are very stron^ 
reasons why the county superintendents of schools should be raadi 
treasurers of the boards of education, and so handle all of the school' 
money, instead of it being done by the county treasurers, as is now 
the case. At present the county superintendent is paid from two to 
three dollars per day for the work done, while the county treasurer 
gets a larger amount for simply handling the money, which is a, 
manifest injustice. Under the system before the war the county 
superintendent was paid 2J per cent for managing the school fundsi 
and if he visited the schools he was paid an additional amount 
The expense of the school management then was about the same aft 
at present, but the superintendent got the benefit of it all, and 
as the remuneration was greater, better men could be obtained aS' 
superintendents. There is much greater need of competent super- 
intendents now than thun, as there is much more work for them to 
do, and much greater need of supervision. While examinations 
serve as a primary test of the competency of teachers, the ultimate 
test can only be made in the school-room, and should be made by^ 
the superintendent and the teacher graded accordingly. It is highly' 
important that such legislation he made as will transfer the man- 
agement of the school funds to the county superintendents, and if 
done the commission for its. management may be reduced from 3 to 
2 per cent, which will save a considerable amount. It would add 
very much to the convenience of teachers, committeemen, and 
others, and would secure to the State superirtendent prompt;! 
reports of the recdpts and disbursements of funds — somethinj 
which he has not been able to obtain from county treasurers. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Supervision. — "No one at all acquainted with educational work 
can fail to recognize the necessity of close inspection. In our city 
schools, where generally the interests of education are well advanced, 
and great pride is taken in its success, careful inspection is, in most 
cases, secured. Professional educators of superior attainments and 
skill are employed, with such remuneration as their high standing 
demands. But in our rural districts and smaller villages, where an 
inspection of kindred character is perhaps even more needed, this 
important matter has been too much and too long neglected. 

"Our county superintendents have done a great work since 1854, 
but their fields of administration are so large as to render any close 
inspection upon their part impossible. They need help. Their 
own work, to be made thorough and eflBcient, must be supple- 
mented by the aid of assistant district superintendents. How can 
one man attend to the general matters of county school administra- 
tion and at the same time carefully inspect from two to four hun- 
dred schools in districts scattered over the whole area of a county? 
It is simply impossible." 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

School Commissioner. — Much prejudice exists against the oflSce of 
county school commissioner, which can be explained to a large 
extent by the perfunctory manner in which the officer discharges 
his duties and by his manifesting a zeal only in collecting his salary. 
It is thought, however, that to abolish the office would be a fatal 
njistake, but efforts should be made to increase the efficiency of the 
office. "The law requires this officer to examine every teacher, and 
yet it allows any man who can get the votes to fill the office, when, 
as a matter of fact, he cannot, in many instances, examine a single 
teacher. This is a blunder and worse than a crime." It is recom- 
mended that, after the selection by the voters, the man selected 
should be required to stand an examination before the State board" 
of examiners, and if he iail to pass a satisfactory examination the 
office be filled by appointment. It is especially important that the 
office be filled by one thoroughly competent to superintend the 
schools of the county, as the people, on account of their poverty, are 
unable to send their children from home to be educated. 

TENNESSEE. 

County Superintendents. — In several counties of the State women 
were appointed by the county courts to serve as superintendents of 
schools. The State superintendent decided that according to the 
constitution and laws of the State, women are not eligible to the 
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, and ill this decision he has been sustained by the attorney- 
general. Ttie State superintendent called the attention of the 
county courts to this fact, and also as to the arlvisability of reaiJ- 

, pointing men who had shown themselves specially fitted tt>discharg( 

■the duties of county superiutendenta. 



County Superintendents. — During the last two years the experiment 
has been made in several counties of having all the schools of a 
county placed under one superintendent, and it has proved highly 
satisfactory in every respect. The school terra was usually length- 
ened, although the amount of funds per capita was leas, and the 
quality of work done was much better. Supervision by the county 
judges was an entire failure, as not more than one-fourth of the 
schools were visited by them, and the State superintendent could 
not thoroughly instruct the thirty thousand trustees as to theschool 
work. " I am clearly of the opinion that it will be found to be 
wise economy to provide county superintendency in all the organ- 
ized counties of the State. The quality of the work required of the 
schools will be greatly improved in most counties, and the school 
fund will be more effectively used." 

UTAH. 

County Superintmdeiits. — " It is made the duty of the county super- 
intendents to visit the scliools at least twice in each year, to examine 
the trustees' records.audit their sccoiints, and see that they properly 
discharge their duties. In many counties of the Territory, where 
the population is large and there are many districts, this imposes a 
heavy burden upon the county superintendents; yet it is necessary 
that this duty should be faithfully performed in order to secure a 
steady improvement in the schools, and to obtain satisfactory results 
in the accounts and reports of the trustees." The law provides no 
compensation whatever for their services, and the only pay they 
have received has been a very meagre sum allowed them by the 
county courts. The county superintendents are usually men of 
small means, and can not afford to take time from their regular 
work to look after the interests of the schools without receiving 

■■adequate compensation therefor. 

■ VERMONT. 

^ SuperriMon — The scliools of each town are supervised by a town 
superintendent instead of a county superintendent, as we find in so 
many of the States. The State superintendent recommends that 
the local management of the schools be by a board of directors 
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elected by the town; but quite a number of the town superintend- 
ents advise that the schools be placed under the direction of a 
county superintendent, who should be required to devote his whole 
time to tlie work. 

VIRGINIA. 

County Siipei'intendenfs. — According to the constitution of the State 
county superint-en dents are to be appointed by the board of eduofi 
tion for a term of four years, and are subject to removal for cause 
According to a recent decision of the court of appeals, the term < 
office of all the county and city superintendents will expire on the" 
30th of June, 1889, hence new superintendents are to be appointed. 

"This office is of verv great importance. It is well established 
by experience that no State school system can succeed without local 
supervision, and the more efficient this is the greater the success of 
the system. Observation warrants the statement that in every 
county in this State where there is an intelligent, judicious, ener- 
getic, earnest superintendent, the school work prospers, and where 
the superintendent lacks these qualifications the school work will 
lack vitality. It could not well be otherwise, in view of the mani-^J 
fold and responsible duties of this officer." 
WEST VIBGINIA. 

County iSuperintendtnicy. — It is not sufficient for the State to le^ 
and collect a school tax, build a school house, and employ a teachffl 
but it should also have some one to superintend and direct the woflB 
of the teachers, see that it is properly done, suggest improvements^ 
and aid in securing a proper classification of pupils. Every citj^ 
has its superintendent of schools, although in cities the schools at^ 
generally graded and have better teachers than the country schoolB_ 
and therefore do not stand in such great need of supervision. Bo^ 
so advantageous has it proved to be, that under no eircumstanoGi 
would the cities dispense with the school superintendent. In tta 
ungraded country schools we find the pupils badly classified, i^ 
well-defined course which thej' are expected to pursue, and ttifl 
teachers, very frequently, incompetent, and, in addition, the trachea 
are frequently engaged in the work fof the first time, tor it is est 
mated that fully 20 per cent, of the teachers employed each yei 
have had no experience. A large portion of those who enter thqS 
work do so because it is the most remunerative employment thei^ 
can secure just at the time, and are only waiting to receive a betielS 
offer, when they are glad to accept it. It is for these reasons thati 
the country schools stand in such need of a county superintendent^ 
During the time the county schools are in session the superinteudrj 
ent should be required to devote his entire time to them and f 



teachers' institutes, and in the summer when the schools arc not in 
session he should hokl county institutes. In order that he might 
have sufficient time to fully acquaint h'imself with his new work 
and to inaugurate and carry through any reforms fouml necessary, 
he should he chosen for a term of four years instead of two. It is 
frequently said in objection to this that if a county superintendent 
proves worthy the people will re-elect hira, hut this is not corrobo- 
rated in the practical working of the office, for it is too often found 
that the superintendent is displaced simply for discharging, fully, 
his duties. The officer should live at the county seat, and should 
be pajd a liberal saliiry; enough to secure the best teacher in the 
county. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The following recommendations have been substantially made in 
preceding reports. They are repeated here in the hope that some 
progress may be made in this direction during the present session ; 

It is recommended — 

First — That the office be made self-supporting, thus enabling the 
county superintendents to devote their entire time to the work. 

Second — That their annual salaries be paid out of the Slate 
school fund. This will be uniform and the salary in each county 
may he equally and equitably adjusted by making the number of 
schools reporting the basis. 

Third — That the term of office be for four years. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The law enacted by the hfteenth legislature to regulate and 
secure attendance at school has proven to be very defective and 
largely a dead letter in practice. Below is given the law as it now 
stands on the statute bdok: 

COMPULSORY" EDUCATION. 

Section 72. Every parent, guardian or other penson in this State 
having control or charge of a child or children between the ages of 
eij^ht and fourteen years shall he required to send such child or 
children to a public school for a period of at least twelve weeks in 
every school year, of which at least eight weeks' school [shall] be 
consecutive, unless the bodily or mental condition of such child or 
children has been such as to prevent his or her or their attendance 
at school or application to study for the period required, or unless 
such child or children are taught in a private school or at home in 
such branches a* are usually taught in primary schools, or have 
already acquired the ordinary branches of learning taught in thg 
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public sclioola; provided, in cnsci a puliHo sclioo! shall not be tniigli 
for the period of twelve weeks, or any part thereof during the yeart 
within two miles by the ilearest traveled load of the residence 
any person within the school district, he or she shall iiot be liabli 
the provisions of this Act. 

Section 73. Any parent, guardian or other person having con' 
or charge of any child or children failing to comply with the pi 
visions of this Act shall be liable to u fine of not less than five d 
lars nor more than twenty-five dollars fur the first ofiense, nor li 
than twenty-five dollars nor more than fifty dollars for the seco 
and each subsequent oifunse, besides the cost of the prosecution. 

Section 74. It shall be the duty of the directors and clerks o^f 
each school district to make diligent effort to see that this law 
enforced in their respective districts. 

Seclion 75. Justices of the peace shall have concurrent jurisdif^l 
tton with the circuit court in all prosecutions under this Act. — (Pagfl?] 
41, Oregri]! School Law's). 

The law applies to children between the ages of eight and four* 
teen years only, and this is its fii'st and greatest defect. 

The total school census of children over four and under twenty 
years of age for the school year ending March 3, 1890, equalle('' 
99,543. The total number enrolled for the same period was 63,25'!' 

In school districts levying a local tax and maintaining a kindei 
garten school, the legal school age for enrollment is from four ' 
twenty-one years. In other districls making a local tax levj' bul 
not maintaining a kindergarten, the age for admission is from 
to twenty-one years. In all other districts not levying local taxe3t,J 
the custom is to enroll all persons from four to twenty years old. 
It will be seen that, so far, there h^s been no uniform legal sehoot^l 
age for admission to school yet established by law and ap|ilicable 
school districts in general. It is the practice to enroll indiscriin-. 
inately all children from four to t^'enty years of age, The compul- 
sory law as it now stands fails to apply to children of the following 
ageswho may attend school: All children from four to eight years of 1. 
age; all children from fourteen to twenty-one years of age. 

The law, therefore, certainly does not apply to more than fiftyi' 
per cent of the total number of children enrolled, 

The second ineffectual feature is the "loop-hole" occasioned by. 
the "two-mile" clause. Hero many iuditrerent and indulge! 
parents have rested in perfect security for the reason that "the 
homes were a trifle over two miles from the school house. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

First — That the compulsory law be amended sy as to include all, 
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mils from four to twenty-one years of age, 
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Second — That tlie provisional clause in si-ction 72 he wholly 
eliminated. 

Third — The law should he amended establishing puhlic truancy 
schools in the large, cities and towns. 

Ooi' of the popular ideas relative to a compulsory school law m?A 
that it sl'iall not only compel children, to attend the schools, but it must I 
be largely refotinaton/ aa well. 

It is true, as a rule, that compulsory laws do largely apply toi 
vicious and incorrigible children in bringing them itito school, huM 
the mere compulsion of tlie law can never reform these children-. Thiaj 
can only be done by the eatablisliment of public truancy schools^! 
and reform schools. 

Any number of intractable children forced into a school under I 
the mandates of the law must prove a great evil to the school. The 
bad influence of such children will soon manifest itself and thus I 
the good name, discipline and ciinracter of the sciiool may be | 
seriously injured. 

AVERAGE NUMBER DAYS TAUGHT PER YEAR. 

Special attention is calkd to the extraordinary advance made! 
during the biennial term under this head. The average number of 1 
days taught in 1888 was 101.80; in 1889,103,88, and in ]8il0j:| 
lis. 20. Thus the average increase in two years has been 16,40 ( 
more days taught in all the schools of the State, or almost an entir* 
school month gained. This rapid increase has been entirely due to 1 
the amendments made to section 42 of the school laws and the 
enforcement of the same by the several county superinten dents. 

L ARBOR DAY. 

H^The following law was passed during the fifteenth session of the-J 
C)regon legislature and was approved by the Governor February! 
25,1889; 

Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of (he State of Oregon: 

Section ]. That the second Friday, in the afternoon, in April oi% 
each year, shall hereafter he known throughout this State as ArboPl 
Day. ^ 

Section 2. In order that the children in our public schools shall 
assist in the work of adorning the school grounds with trees and to 
stimulate the minds of children toward the benefits of the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of our forests and the growing of timber, it 
shall he the duty of the authorities in every public school district*] 
in this State to assemble the pupils in their charge on the 
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dBj- in the school building, or olsewliere, ns they niay deem proper, 
and to provide tor and conduct under the general supervision of 
city superintendents, county superintendenis, teachers and directors 
or other school authorities having the general charge and oversight 
of the public schools in each city or district, to have and hold such 
exercises as shall tend to encourage the planting, protection and 
preservation of trees and shrubs and an acquaintance with the best 
methods to be adopted to accomplish such results. 

Section 3. The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall froa 
year to year, under and by direction of the State board of educi 
tion, have power to prescribe from time to time a course of exereist^ 
and instruction in the subjects hereinbefore mentioned, which shall 
be adopted and observed by the said public school authorlt" 
Arbor Day. _ 

Section 4. As this is a matter of great importance to Jhe public 
schools of the State, tliis Act shall be in force from and after its 
approval by the Governor. 

In compliance with this law, the first general circular was issued ., 
by direction of the State board of education, March 30, 188!'. Tbef 
second circular programme was printed and issued to school officers.] 
March 19, 1890. A sufficient number of these circulars was sent ou^ 
to supply every school in the State. 

Arbor Day has already proved to be an efficient educationa 
agent in several Darticulars: 

1. A greater appreciation of ihe value of trees has been awakenet 
among all classes — children, teachers, parents and people in genera).^ 

2. The day lias been observed by very many schools, the pupiliSu 
and pareuts uniting in a programme of special exercises consistinyJ 
of tree-planting, speaking and singing. 

3. Greater interest and cooperation on part of parents has t 
secured by this half-holiday. 

4. School children have been encouraged by their parents and' I 
teachers to improve and beautify the school grounds and to care for j 
the school property in general. 

5. Special attention has been called to the extensive and destruc-^J 
tive fires that annually sweep large areas of the finest forests in the 'I 
world situate in the Coast mountains and Cascade range and in the^^ 
Blue mountains in Eastern Oregon. ( 

6. Many excellent reports of the observance of Arbor Day have i 
been received from principals and teachers of our public schools, i 
Some of these reports indicate that special and valuable results have' { 
been secured in the organization of local clubs for the preservation i 
and extension of our forests. 
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ARBOR DAY PROGRAMMES. 

Tlie following programme, consisting of miscellaneous selections 
and historical sketches, was prepared and issued March, 1889 : 

PROGRAMME— 1889. 

1. Devotional exercises. 

2. Reading of the law establishing Arbor Day. 

3. Reading of remarks and of letters in reference to Arbor Day. 

4. Song. 

5. Recitations, by different pupils. 

6. Song, by the ^chool. 

7. Remarks, etc., by school officers and patrons. 

Note.— The following may be used as recitationsby the pupils: 

HISTORY OF ARBOR DAY. 

The honor of originating Arbor Day belongs to ex-Governor J. S. 
Morton, of Nebraska, in 1872, and the first observance of the day 
occurred during that year in accordance with a proclamation issued 
by Governor Morton. The next year it was established by statutory 
enactment. Kansas soon followed the example of her sister State. 

In 1876 Arbor Day was first observed in Minnesota. Alabama, 
(Connecticut, Colorado, Georgia, Indiana. Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Vermont, and other States observe 
Arbor Day, and now Oregon has fallen into line. 

HORACE MANN— A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Horace Mann was born in Franklin, Massachusetts, May 4, 1796. 
His father was a farmer of limited circumstances, and Horace was 
obliged to procure an education by his own exertions. In early 
boyhood he earned his school books by braiding straw for hats. 
Through continued habits of industry and perseverance he was able 
to graduate from Brown university, and afterward studied law and 
commenced its practice at Dedham. 

• In this profession he adopted the principle never to take the 
unjust side of any cause. His determined honesty of purpose won 
him the confidence and respect of juries and courts. 

In 1827 Mr. Mann was elected to the Massachusetts legislature, 
where he was distinguished for the zeal with which he devoted him- 
self to the interests of education and temperance. He subsequently 
served with honor in the senate of Massachusetts. In 1837 he 
entered upon the duties of secretary of the Massachusetts board of 
education, a position he maintained for eleven successsve years. 

By his lectures and writings he awakened an interest in the cause 
of education that had never been felt before. Through his influence 
important changes were made in the school laws of Massachusetts, 
and a thorough reform wrought in the educatiow^V ^^"^\fc\3a. Ki\ *^^ 
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State. This complete organization-.— as shown in the published 
reports — furnished an example for the perfection of plans in the 
formation of the school svstem of other States. 

In 1848 Horace Mann was elected to congress. 

As president of Antioch college at Yellow Springs, Ohio, from 
1852 until his death, which occurred August 2, 1859, this great 
scholar and heroic philanthropist labored with unsparing zeal to 
promote the highest growth of the cause of education. 

No more fitting close could be made to this brief sketch of Amer- 
ica's greatest educator than the parting words found in the last 
address to his students: "Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity." 
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THE GARY TREE— PLANTED BY ALICE AND PHCEBE GARY. 



In 1832, when Alice was twelve years old and Phoebe only eiffht, 
as these little girls were returning home from shool one day, they 
found a small tree which a farmer had grubbed up and thrown into 
the road. One of them picked it up and said to the other, **Let us 
plant it." As soon as said these happy children ran to the opposite 
side of the road, and with sticks — for they had no other implement — 
they dug out the earth, and in the hole thus made they placed the 
treelet; around it, with their tiny hands, they drew the loosened 
mold and pressed it dow^n with their little feet. With what interest 
they hastened on their way to and from school to see if it were 
growing, and how they clapped their little hands for joy when they 
saw the buds start and the leaves begin to form ! With what delight 
did they watch it grow^ through the sunny days of summer! With 
what anxiety did they await its fate through the storms of winter, 
and when, at last, the long-looked for spring came, wuth what feel- 
ings of mingled hope and fear did they seek again their favorite tree! 

When these two sisters had grown to womanhood, and removed to 

New York City, they never returned to their old home without pay^ 

ing a visit to the tree that the}^ had planted, and that was scarcely 

less dear to them than the friends of their childhood. They planted 

and cared for it in youth ; they loved it in age. The tree is the 

large and beautiful sycamore which one sees in passing along the 

Hamilton turnpike from College Hill to Mt. Pleasant, Hamilton 

countv, Ohio. 

THE WASHINGTON ELM. 

It was the custom of our ancestors to plant trees and dedicate 
them to liberty. One of these " liberty elms " now stands in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Under the shade of this venerable tree General Washington first 
took command of the Continental array, July 3, 1775. How the 
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afiectioii ot every luver of liis country clings around tliattree! 
What care has been taken of it, standing, as it dres, in tlie center 
of, a great public thorouglifare, its trunk protected by an irom fence 
from injury by passing vehicles, which, for more than a century, ^ 
have turned out in deference to this niooareh of the revolution. 

FAMOUS TREES. 

What conqueror in any part of '' life's broad field of battle." could 
desire a more beautiful, a more noble or a more patriotic monument 
than a tree planted by the hands of pure, joyous children, as a 
memorial of his achievements? 

What earnest, honest worker with hand and brain, for the benefit 
of his fellow men, could desire a more pleasing recognition of hia 
usefulness than such a monument, a symbol of his or lier produc- 
tion, ever growing, ever blooming and ever bearing wholesome 
fruit? 

Trees already grown ancient have been consecrated by the 
presence of eminent personages or by some conspicuous event in 
our natural history, such as tlie elm tree at Philadelphia, at which 
William Penn made his famous treaty with nineteen tribes of 
Indians; tho Charter Oak at Hartford, which preserved the written 
guarantee of the liberties of the colony of Connecticut ; the wide- 
spreading oak tree at Flushing, Long Island, under which Gen. Fox, 
the founder of the Society of Friends or Quakers, preached ; the 
lofty cypress in the Dismal Swamp, under which Washington 
reposed one night in his young manhood ; the huge French apple 
tree near Fort Wayne, Indiana, where Little Turtle, the great Miami 
chief, gathered his warriors; the tuhp tree on King's Mountain 
battlefield, in South Carolina, on which ten bloodthirsty Tories were 
hung at one time ; the tall pine tree at Fort Edward, New York, 
under which the beautiful Jane McCrea was slain ; the magnificent 
black walnut tree near Haverstraw, on the Hudson, at which 
General Wayne mustered his forces at midnight, preparatory to his 
gallant and successful attack on Stony Point; the grand magnolia 
tree near Charlston, South Carolina, under which General Lincoln 
held a council of war previous to surrendering the city ; the great 
pecan tree at Villere's plantation, below New Orleans, under which 
a portion of the remains nf General Pakenham .was buried ; and the 
pear trees planted respectively by Governor Endicott, of Massachu- 
setts, and Governor Stuyvesant of New York, more than two 
hundred years ago. These trees all have a place in our national 
history, and are inseparable from it because they were so consecrated. 
My eyes have seen all but one of them, and patriotic emotions were 
excited at the siglit. How much more significant and auggestiye ig>, 
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the dedication of a young tree as a monument. — Benson J. Lossing, 
Historian. 

A little of thy steadfastness. 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 

Old oak. give me— 
That the worlcfs blast may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below, 

And firm-set roots unshaken be. —Xowell. 

As the leaves of trees are said to absorb all noxious qualities of 
the airj and to breathe forth a purer atmosphere, so it seems to«me 
as if they drew from us all sordid and angry passions and breathed 
forth peace and philanthropy. 

*^^^ ^^^ ^M^ ^^0 ^^^ ^m^ ^^^ 

^^% ^^% ^^^ ^T^ ^^^ ^T^ ^T^ 

There is something nobly simple and pure in a taste for the culti- 
vation of forest trees. It argues, I think, a sweet and generous 
nature to have this strong relish for the beauties of vegetation, and 
this friendship for the hardy and glorious sons of the forest. He 
who plants an oak looks forward to future ages, and plants for 
posterity. Nothing can be less selfish than this. — Washington 
Irving, 

The trees may outlive the memory of more than one of those in 
whose honor they were planted. But if it is something to make 
two blades of grass grow where only one was growing, it is much 
more to have been the occasion of the planting of an oak which 
shall defy twenty scores of winters, or ot an elm which shall canopy 
with its green cloud of foliage half as many generations of mortal 
immortalities. I have written many verses, but the best poems I 
have produced are the trees I have planted on the hillside. Nature 
finds rhymes for them in the recurring measures of the seasons. 
Winter strips them of their ornaments, and gives them, as it were, 
in prose translation, and summer reclothes them in all the splendid 
phrases of their leafy language. — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

"There is a serenei and settled majesty in woodland scenery that 
enters into the soul, and delights and elevates it, and tills it with 
noble inclinations." — Irving. 

"When we plant a tree, we are doing what we can to make our 
planet a more wholesome and happier dw^elling place for those who 
come after us, if not for ourselves. As you drop the seed, as you 
plant the sapling, your left hand hardly knows what your right 
hand is doing. But Nature knows, and in due time the power that 
sees and works in secret will reward vou openlv. You have been 
warned against hiding your talent in a napkin ; but if your talent 
takes the form of a maple-key or an acorn, and your napkin is a 
shred of the apron that covers 'the lap of the earth,' you may hide 
it there unblamed; and when you render in your account you will 
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, find tliat your deposit haa been drawing compound interest all the 
time. 

"The trees may outlive the memery of more than one of those 
in whose honor they were planted. 

"What are these maplef and beeches and birches but odes and 
idyls and raadrigala? What are these pines and firs and spruces 
but.holy hymns, too solemn for the many-hued raiment of their 
gay deciduous neighbors." — Holmes. 

FaiTtreel fortbr dellehtfulahiide 
"Us Just — " — -- 
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to bird! doHlBbeller ilva, 

. beneiith thee slity 

bave wora tbemselveB away. 

That Kme In praising thee they Ewetii], 
\iia iby proteciliiB power commend ; 
"-- -'--^llerd hern from fcoroblng fteed, 
ihydanoliiB leaves hto reed. 
Is loved nymph In tbuikK bealowe 
erv cbapleu on her boughs. ' 

— ioifji lIVnt-A*™, '■ The Tree 



In the forest of Arden, Shakespeare makes the banished duke 
jay to his companions; 

" Now. my co-mates nod brotbera Iti exile, 



Than that at palmed pomp? Are not these wooc 
More free ftom peril iha.n lue envious rourtT 
Hero feel tre but the penallv of Adam, 
The aeason'i dtHfereiite, as lie ley fang 
And chnrllub chiding of (be wlnler'a wind. 
Which, when ithlcesaud blows upon my body, 
Even till 1 sbrinli \vith eold, I unile and say i 

That feelingly perMiade me what 1 am.' 
Sweet are the uses of adversity. * • « 

And this our lift, exempt from public haunl, 
yinds lougues in trees, baoks in the running hnx 
Sermons lu stones, ana good In everything. 



"What conqueror in any part of 'life's broad field of battle' could 
desire a more beautiful, a more noble or a more patriotic monument 
than a tree planted bv the hands of pure and joyous children, aa a 
monument of his achievements? 

"What earnest, honest worker with hand and brain, for the ben- 
efit pf his I'ellaw men, could desire a more pleasing recognition of 
his usefulness than such a monument, a symbol of his or her pro- 
ductions, ever growing, ever blooming, and ever bearing wholesome 
fruit? 

"How significant and suggestive is the dedication of a young 
tree as a monument! — Lomng. 

If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows thai thou wouldst forgot. 

If thou wouldsl read a lesson, that will keep 

Thy heart from falutlog and tby soul from sleep. 

(to to the wcxidsand hillsl No tears 

^H Dim the sneet look that Nature wears. — ZoiiiIIWJoiu. 
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ARBOR DAY. 

PROGRAMME. 

1. Opening exercises. 

2. Reading of Arbor Day law by the teacher. 

3. Recitations and appropriate dialogues by the pupils. 

4. Address by some prominent person in the district or vicinity. 

5. Remarks by school directors and school patrons. 

6. Planting tree. 

Note.— The above exercises should be interspersed with vocal and instrumental music by the 
children. 

SELECTIONS. 

The following sketches may be given to the pupils to be read or 
recited : 

First Pupil : 

"The groves were God's first temple", 
Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave 
And spread the roof above them — ere he frame4 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The round of anthems, in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
« And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication." —Bryant. 

Second Pupil : 

"I shall speak of trees as we see them, love them, adore them in the fields where they are 
alive, holding their )ireeu sunshades over our heads, talking to us w>th their hundred thousand 
whispering tongues, looking down on us with that sweet meekness which belongs to huge but 
limited organisms, which one sees most in the patient posture, the outstretched arms, and the 
heavy-drooping robes of these vast beings, endowed with life, but not with soul, which outgrow 
us and outlive us, but stand helpless, poor things, while nature dresses and undresses them." 

— Holmes. 
Third Pupil : 

"Give fools their gold and knaves their power; 
Let fortune's bubbles rise and fall ; 
Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 

For he who blesses most is blest ; 

And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toil, to leave as his bequeet 

An added beauty to the earth." — W?attier. 

Fourth Pupil : 

"There is something nobly simple and pure in a taste for the cultivation of forest trees. It 
argues, I think; a sweet and generous nature to have this strong relish for the beauties of vegeta- 
tion, and this friendship for the hardy and glorious sons of the forest. There is a grandeur of 
thought connected with this part of rural economy. * * * He who plants an oak looks forward 
to future ages, and plants for posterity. Nothing can be less selfish than this." 

—Irving. 
Sixth Pupil: 

"Oh! Rosalind, these trees shall be my books, 

And in their barks my thoughts I'll character, 
That every eye whicn in this forest looks 
Shall hy vsce tirtue witnessed everywhere." —Shakespeare, 

Seventh Pupil: 

"There is something unspeakably cheerful in a spot of ground which is covered with trees, 
that smiles amidst all the rigors of winter, and gives us a view of the most gay season in the midst 
of that which is the most dead and melancholy." -Addison, 

Eighth Pupil: 

"As the leaves of trees are said to absorb all noxious qualities of the air, and to breathe forth a 
purer atmosphere, so it seems to me as if they drew from us all sordid and angry passions, and 
Dreathed forth peace and philanthropy." —Irving. 

Ninth Pupil: 

"I care not how men trace their ancestry, 
To ape or Adam ; let them please their whim ; 
But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my far progenitors, 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 
There is between us." —Lowell. 



Kia'lJllT UF SUPERIXTEKDENT OF I'UBI.ir INSTRUCTION'. 



foaiB ivRcb a grent age, tbey become, us It verr. hlstnriR-l 
have Klira. BTUwingand passing msaj-, rot being in ani ma 
rivers. One seen cbem passlDB ttimu);h vartoiiB stages, a 



,a, and lllie our>Blve>i, tfiev 
curying iilie the fieliia uid 
s;e|i by Bie[), approaching 



"Summer or winter, day or ni^t, 
The woodaare an ever new delight 
They (five iia peaee, ajid vbey — -'— 

Bnch wondeiful bnl "-- 

So, living or dying. 



them lielong ; 
uiider the trees." 



Reading oi declnmalinD. 

. 80Qg. 

AdcIrcM— " Our 8chool-h 
. Song. 
. Brief edajyp— by 



1 



. ,„ -cholaiB. Firsl scholar may choose for aobjecl, " My Favorite 

Maple, Beeeti, Birch. AHh, etc These euftyB dmuld be very hhort. 



V, tnklng Cor subjects the Elm, 



ting on the que 
idfiig or recftttt 



le FavorJle Stale Tree?" 



THE CI^SS TREE. 



[Trim 



[«i."l 



"Gron thou Ktid flourish w 
EVBrlhesWryleU, 

Of this glad dar: 

Long uiaj- thy branebea raise 

To beaven our gratelul praise ; 

Waft Ibem. on sunlight rays. 

To God away. 

Deep lu the e&rtb to-day. 
Safely thy roots we lay, 
Tree of our love ; 
Grow thon, and flonrlsh long : 
Ever our grateful song 
Shall Its glad notes prolong 



d 



And ring from all the trees,' 

Bless thou ea^ student band 
O'er all our happy land : 

FAMOfS HISTOHICAl. TRE 



i The widsj^readinB oak tree of Plusblng, Long [pland. under which George Foi, the 
Bribe Society of Friends, or Quakers, preached. 



I < «bler, gathered bis witrdon. 



fayne, lodtaiu, wlme Linle Tnttte, the gnM Miami 
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Fourth Pupa : 

The tulip tree on. King's mouut&iu battlefield, in South Carolina, on which tea bloodthirsty 
tories were hung at one time. 

Fifth Pupa : 

The tall pine tree at Fort Edward, New York, under which the beautiful Jane McCrea was 
slain. 

Sixth Papa: 

The magnificent black walnut tree near Haver^traw, on the Hudson, at which General Wayne 
mustered his forces at midnight, preparatory to his gallant and successful attack on Stony Point. 

Seventh Pupa : 

The grand magnolia tree near Charleston, S. C, under which General Lincoln held a council 
of war previous to surrendering the ci»y. 

Eighih Pupa: 

The great pecan tree at Velliere's plantation, below New Orleans, under which a portion of 
the remains of General Packenbam was buried. 

Ninth Pupa: 

The pear tree planted, respectively, by Governor Endicott, of Massachusetts, and Governor 
Stuyvesant, of New York, more than two hundred years ago. 

Tenth PupU : 

The Cary tree, a large and beautiful sycamore, which one sees in pHSsing a^ong the Hamilton 
turnpike from College Hill to Mt. Pleasant, Hamilton county, Ohio. This tree waspl:«nted In 1832, 
when Alice was 12 years old and Phcjebe only m. These two sisters, afterwards renowned poets, 
never returned to their old home without paying a visit to the tree that they had planted, and 
that was scarcely less dear to them than the fritiids of thtir childhood days. 

LKSSONS FROM HLSTORIES ABOUT TREES. 

First Pupa : 

Let us look at Sicily, once the great grain reservoir of Rome. Since the island of plenty was 
despoiled of its forests, it gradually lost its fertility and the mildness of its climate Tne ruins of 
proud and opulent Syracuse lay in a desert, covered by sand, which the hot sirocco carried over 
the Mediterranean sea from Africa. A few isolated, well- watered and carefully cultivated districts 
of very limited extension are all that are left to remind the tourist of the bygone glory of Sicily. 

Second PupU: 

The desolation of mountain regions by the clearing of forests is strikinelv illustrated in the 
Pyrenees. Formerly the plains were cultivated, and inundations were much less frequent and 
le>8 destructive than nowadays. As roads came to be opened the profit from sheep and cattle 
became greater, and the clearing of forests was begun to make room for pai>iuiage, and, to 8ome 
extent, for timber, until by degrees the slopes of the mountains were denuded, and the rains, 
having nothing to hinder, began to form eroding torrents, the south slope suffering most, because 
first cleared and directly exposed to the sun's heat. The extremes of flood and drouth became 
excessive, and extensive tracts have been ruined for present occupation from this source. 

Third Pupil: 

The island of Ascension furnishes another remarkable instance. The island, some seven and 
a half miles lon^ and six wide, was entirely barren when fir^t occupied In 1815, and so destitute of 
water that supplies were brought from England and the cape of Good Hope. Means have since 
been taken to plant trees and to introduce agriculture on the island, though not to any great 
extent. The effect has been remarkable. The island grows forty kinds of trees where but one 
• grew in 1843. owing to want of water. The water supply is excellent, and the garrison and ships 
visiting the I land are supplied, in abundance, with vegetables of various kinds. 

Fourth PupU : 

Hon. Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, said : "I remember when the forests were hardly broken 
here, that springs of water were very frequent and perennial. The rivulets and creeks and rivers 
had a perpetual flow. These have now changed. The rivulets and creeks are now dried up in 
summer, and the flsh so often caught by me in earlier years are gone. Not one spring in a thou- 
sand remains. Indian corn was generally planted In March, and the rains and exhalations of 
moisture from surroundings ma('.e crops successful every year. Corn can hardly be planted in 
safety till late in April, and drouth too often ruins all in spite of our best efforts." 

Fifth PuTdl: 

Soutnem Ohio has ceased to be the great fruit country it was formerly known to be. Why is it 
that they cannot raise any more peaches in that State, while they used to bring sure crops not more 
than a quarter of a century ago ? Wnat is it that makes their climate, once so favorable to man- 
kind and vegetation, more unsteady from year to year ? Look at the woodless hills of Southern 
Ohio and you have the answer. 
Sixth Pupil: 

Within the memory of the old settlers, the climate of Wisconsin and Minnesota was remarkably 
steady, the winters were long and cold, the supply of snow ample and regular, the late frosts in the 
spring, unuiuial. Now the inhabitants complain ot abrupt changes of temperature in allseasoiisiof 
the year, aifc of the irregularity of the snowfall. Waterpowers, which were formerly deemed to 
be inexhaustible, have been abandoned, or their failing motive power has bten replaced by steam. 
The legistlature of Wisconsin has already paid attention to these alarming facts, and has taken the 
preservation of existing forests, and the establishment of artificial ones, in earnest consideration. 



HEFORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRCCTIOS. 



In France tbe arlslocrata tmd preservtMl Ihe fbrealB, bnt when Jacqnes Boohon 

.JTOWD iheir tyranuy he proecBded lo de "" " ~ " " " ._ ^ .. 

ceeded In Kimost atayln^crap growth i 



muy he pnMteeded lo deMniy tbe srovea Hnd forests, it 

... ; iitayliiH crop growth in the HeMa adjBpent. Wlaei 

esperlenCB baa borne Its rrulte, aad tbe French tbreslK. panlcularlr near tb 



rapidly Provldi'Dce ussleli a 
EIgm Pupil: 

For (fta pupil Ihe teacher will onnsnU some of theoldoBt resicJents in the dietriet and asoertaii 
to what extent the strcsma haTe dimininbed.buiv the woodlundii have decreased, what change 
have been noted in cllmaie auil prodnctlon. From this iDformation write up a loeal UliitOixtiim. 

Song— "BeaotlfUl Spring," 

LESfiOSa FROM NATURE ABOUT TKEE9, 
What proof have we that an immenao amonnt of moislnre is given out by trees ? 
Fim Papll: 

In some trcei; the uppe 

= _j .„ .f. . , . ,~^]( ]o„j,, 

Describe why tbe luSaonco of forests on the hoallhfulnesa of the atm09[ 
though tfnl Bttenllon. 
Secorvi Pupil: 

Flantg Imbibe by the air enrbonlo of^ld, and other gOBenus and TOlallle product: 
animals or rterclopecl by the iif ' -■■ ' •* '" — '"' — ■■■" — 

to the life of animals. The carbon, the very suliBtance of wood, I: 

thus ateorbed. 

Teacher: 

What are natural protcoLionB against Ihe wind ? 
mrd Pupil: 

A niounuln clIlT, a wall.oraRiresI, In tbls respect tbe lorest cannot be without beneficial 
eObct on the anrrounding country ; Ihe young grOH-lh of trees nourishes, I'creoned from tbe force 
o' the wind, the arable land develops iiself better, sands meet an impassible barrier, and the 
noxious Influence of the dry winds Is turbcd aside. 

What other conditions depend on forests 7 

It Is Indiapnlable that the forests exercise a salutary iufiuence on the lemperatnre of Ibe 
couniiT, Tbe saniury condillou of man and tbe domesuc animals, as well as tbe growlh of cul- 
tlTated pUhtfi, depend <>ii tbe climate of the locality. The fertility of a country itepends on Its 
supply 01 forest land; for on Ibis depend the ioundation of soil, the precipitation of dew, the fall 
of rain, the steady current of rivera, the mitigation of the evil iuHueocee of unbealiby winds, 
and the growth of vegetables in the Holds and meadows, 
Thw/ier,- 

Ti> arrest a pestUenc. -, , ,- — _,. 

By what gentler meana could far greater mortality from the increasing flcklenesi 
our cllmaie be arrested? 
F'fili Pupil: 

'■ la only needed ibal onr broad states shall b«Te o: 



covered with trees, which, by the way, may 
power of lauds it is needeoonly "■"■ "■- 



11 planted, that all hills shall be 
1th appropriate species, and that 
■ dying monarcbs of the primeval 



SirfA PvpU: 

Along with a better climate will come, not only Ihe belter health and longer lives, bnt forgot- 
ten Bprines will giieta anew fi-om (he hills, and the attenuated streams will All their banks again, 
and yield us a belter Hsh supply, and will cease to drown tlie valleys with floods after every rain. 

ftmg— " May Flowers," 

"JOHNNY APPI.EaEED." 

"Uratllode furblde us to forget tbe bnmble services of Johnny Apploseed, Tbis name. «o 
charactorietic, was giveu by the early settlers west of tbe Alli^hany mounlains, because of hla 
Rustom of planting the «eei1s In open places In the wilderness, that apple trees might greet tbe 
settlers when they came. His real name was Jonalhan Chapman. He was born lu hoston in 17TS, 
and In early manhood appeared in western Fennsvlvanla, He obtained his seed! Cram ibe older 
mills in Ihe older settlements In the Intler State, aud then passing over the Ohio river lnl« tbe 
almoil unbroken wildemen, be olten carried these seeds, tboueb sometimes uslna a horse. Wben ' 
be wished lo reftcb aetUemenMoa|h« banks of the river Dutfier down or west, be would toftd 4 ' 
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TotboN ibat badoi 



TIME OF PLANTING, 



[be etrnna of tbls eci 
ii« 111 ibe OiKf f^imeij- 



The following hints and suggestions have been selected from < 
ciilars relating to forestry issued by tbe Honorable CommissioDero 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C: 



TIME OF PLANTINli. 



The day set for Arbor Day and the weather on that day may t_ 
be always the best for planting. Its fitness for an out-door celebri 
tion should govern the choice, while the planting may be done ^ 
a more suitable season. 8priiig, before the buds open (February a 
May) is as a rule the best time for transplanting — althoVigb wifl 
care it can be done all the year round — and a murky or cloudS 
day is preferable to a sunny one for that operation. 



1. General Considerations. — Trees for school grounds and yan 
along roadsides and streets, must be such as are least liable to sufi*^ 
from injuries; they should be compact and symmetrical in &hap< 
free from objectionable habits, such as bad odors, root-sproutinj' 
frequent dropping of parts, etc., and from insect pests, and 
planted for shade, should have a broad crown and a dense foliagi 
budding early in the spring and retaining leaves long into tbe 
Absence of skillful hands at tree-planting on Arbor Days woul^ 
also limit the selection to those which are transplanted easily ana 
require the least care. 

'IVeea vaiive to Uie region in which the planting is done usuallj 
have more promise of success and are generally less eost'_ 
exotics. Trees from well managed nurseries are preferable to thoi 
grown in the forest, because their root-aystem is better prepared i" 
transplanting. Rapidly growing trees, although giving sbadi 
soonest, sre mostly short lived and become soonest unsightly. 

2. Size. — Althougli as a rule small plants have a better promise 
of success, other considerations recommend the choice of larger siz^ 
for roadside and ornamental planting. Trees of any size can hj! 
successfully transplanted, but m proportion to the size grows th^J 
difficulty, the amount of work and the care necessary. As a raU 
the largest size should not ejxeed 2 to S inches in diameter at the bat 
and 10 to 15 feet in height. Those one-half that size will probably'] 
make better growth, because less of their root-system will be cut" 1 
tailed in taking them up for transplanting. 
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3. Diagnosis of a Tree Sititablefor Traiisplwiting. — {a) An abundance 
of fibrous roots. Not the turnip-like main or tap-root, but the little 
fibres sustain the life of a tree. See that there are ]ilenty of them, 
compactly grown within a small compass, and that they are not 
stripped of their bark or torn at their ends or dried up. (/;) A nor- 
mal form and well proportioned development of shaft and crown. 
The shaft should be clean and straight, neither thick-set and short, 



nor thread-like and over elongated, but gradually tapering and 
strong enough to hold up its head without support. The normal 
crown is characterized by vigorous, full-sized leaves, or else by a 



large number of thick and full buds; it covers the main stem one- 
third to one-half it-s length, with a symmetric spread evenly 
branched, and has only one leader, of moderate length. The 
length and vigor of the last year's shools, number and thickness of 
buds, and the appearance of the bark afford means of judging the 
healthy constitution of tiie tree, (c) The position from which the 
tree came has some influence upon its further development. Trees 
from the forest have generally a wide spreading root-system, which 
is difficult to take up and transplant. Those which have grown in 
the shade of the forest as a rule do not start easily in the open sun- 
light; those from cool north sides are apt to sicken when placed on 
hot exposures and vice versa. A healthy tree from poor soil trans- 
ferred into better conditions will show itself grateful by vigorous 
development. 



TREATMENT BOFORB THASai'LANTlNO. 



Transplanting is at best a forcible operation, and injury to the 
roots, although it may be small, is almost unavoidable. The roots 
are the life of the tree, and need, therefore, the most attention. In 
taking up a tree for transplanting the greatest care must be exer- 
cised to secure as much of the root-system intact as possible, 
especially of the small fibrous roots, (a.) Aeuer allow roots lo become 
dry, from the time of taking vp the iree until it is transplanted. — A 
healthy looking tree may have the certainty of death in it if the 
root fibrils are dried out. To prevent drying during transportation, 
cover the roots with moist straw or moss or bags, or leave on them 
as much soil of the original bed as possible. At the place where 
the tree is to be planted, if the planting cannot be done at once, 
"heel in" the roots, i. e., cover them and part of the lower stem 
with fresh earth, or place the tree in theplant hole, throwing several 
spadeful of earth on the roots, (i) pruning roots and branches is 
almost always necessary, but must be done with great care, especially 
as to root pruning . The cutting at the roote should lie as little as possi- 
ble, only removing with a clean sharp cut the bruised and broken 
parts. Extra long tap-roots may be cut away, but all the snaall 
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fibers should be preserved. Tlie cutting (it the top is done to bring 
crown and root into proportion; the move loss at the root-systeni 
has been experienced the more need of reducing the crown system. 
Larger trees, therefore, require mostly severe pruning, especially on 
poor soils; yet if there be fibrous roots enough to sustain great 
evaporation from the crown, the less cut the better. With large 
trees severe pruning is less dangerous than too little. A clean cut 
as close as possible to the stem or remaining branch will facilitate 
the healing of the wound. No stumps should be left {except with 
conifers, wriich suffer but little pruning.) Shortening of the end 
shoots to ^ or § of their length may be done a little above a bud 
which is to take the lead. As a rule, the pruning for symmetry 
should have been done a year or so before transplanting, but may 
be done a year after. 

METHOD IN PlJlMTIKO A TREE. 

1. Holes are best made before the tiees are brought to the ground. 
Tliey should be a httle deeper than the depth of the root system, 
but twice as large around as seems necessary, to facilitate penetra- 
tion of rains and development of rootlets through the loosened soil. 
Place the top soil, which is better (being richer in easily assimi- 
lated plant food) to one side, the raw soil from the bottom to the 
other side; in 611ing back bring the richer soil to the bottom. If it 
be practicable.improvea heavy loamy soil by adding to and mixing 
with it looser sandy soil, or a loose poor soil by enriching it with 
loam or compost. Keep all stones out of the bottom ; they may be 
used above the roots, or better, on the surface. Providing proper 
drainage is the best means of improving ground for tree planting. 
Use no manure except as a top dressing. 

2. Planting is best done hy two or three persons. A, who 
manipulates the tree, is the planter, and responsible for the results; 
B and C do the spading under his direction. A places the tree in 
the hole to ascertain whether this is of proper size; a board or stick 
laid across the hole aids in judging the depth. Trees should not be 
set deeper than they stood before, except in loose, poor soil. More 
trees are killed by two deep planting than the reverse. If the root 
system is developed sidewaj's but not centrally, as is olten the case, 
a hill is raised in the hole to fill out the hollow space in the root 
system, and the earth of the hill is patted down with the spade. 
When the hole is in proper order, A holds the tree perpendicularly 
in the middle of the hole, with the side bearing the fullest branches 
towar'i the south, or southwest, for better protection of the shaft 
against the sun. B and C spread the roots into a natural position, 
then fill in the soil, using the good soil first — small spadefuls 
deliberately thrown over the roots in all directions — while A, by a, 
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slight shaking anil pumping up and down of the stem, aids the 
earth in settling around the rootlets. A close contact of the soil 
with the rootlets is the secret of success in planting. Only fine, 
mellow soil, not too moist, and free from stones, will permit such 
close adjustment to the rootlets, which should also be aided by hand 
and fingers, filling in every crevice. A, while setting the tree, must 
exercise care to kedp it in proper position and perpendicular, until 
the soil is packed so as to keep the tree in place; then B and C 
rapidly fill the holes, A treading down .the soil firmly after a suf- 
ficient quantity is filled in, finishing off a little above the general 
level to allow for settling, and finally placing the stones or any 
mulching around the stem. 

WATEKlNd, 

The practice of using water while planting can hardly be said to 
be a good one, unless the water is ver3' carefully applied with a 
'"rose" after the soil is well filled in and packed around the fibrous 
roots. Especially with a soil which has a tendency to clog, there is 
great danger of an uneven distribution and settling, with conse- 
quent empty spaces between the roots. More trees are probably 
killed by too much water in transplanting than too little. Water 
after the transplanting, and perhaps before the last shovels of earth 
are filled in, especially if the soil was dry, is useful, and should be 
applied during the hot season, choosing the late afternoon or even- 
ing for applying it. 

Any mulch of waste material, hay, straw, or litter, wood shavinga-J 
or chips, sawdust, or even stones simply placed around the foot ofll 
the tree, is of excellent service in checking evaporation. 

Keeping the ground free from weeds and grass, and preventing it l 
from baking, by occasional hoeing and raking, is advisable., To j 
prevent the trees from being swayed by the wind, if of large size, I 
they should be staked firmly; a loose post is worse than none. The I 
tying should be so done as not to cut or injure the tree: a tree-bo] 
insures more safety against accidents. With the development of 1 
the crown it becomes necessary to trim it, so as to carry the top_ I 
above reach. Trees are not benefited by being used as hitching / 
posts, or climbing poles, or other frolic. | 

Summarizing the elements of success in tree planting, they are: I 

1. Trees suitable to soil and surrounding conditions. 

2. A well developed root system, kept in living condition, 

3. Wide holes and mellow soil. 

4. Firm packing of soil around the roots. 
Choice of Kinds. — Leaving out conifers — which require morel 

careful handling and better situations than are as a rule to be had f 



I 
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00 occasions like that in view — there are over hundred indigenoa»V 

sjiecies to choose from for planting on the Atlantic side ; of these 30 
to 40 might deserve attention for Arbor Day tree planting, accord- 
ing to climate, soil and situation, or object. It is nest to limit the 
choice for this occasion to trees of recognized merit native to your 
locality; opportunities will vary the choice. It is only possible ■■ 
here to name the following selections, which admit of a wide appli- 
cation in the Atlantic States. 

Three trees to be planted where nothing else will grow ; easily 
transplanted, growing rapidly, but short-lived ; liable to injuries, ' 
root-sprouting, soou scraggy looking unless specially attended : 
Silver maple, Tarolina poplar, box elder. J 

Four trees, among the beat for street and lawn : Sugar maple,! 
red maple, linden, elm. t 

Five trees desirable for lawn and yard; Tulip tree, red oakj 
willow oak, black cherry, sweet gum. 1 

Six trees suitable for special positions : Sycamore, black birch,1 
ush, black walnut, chestnut, beech. 

Two foreigners of note : Horse chestnut and Pauiowuia. 

AEBOR DAY REPORTS. 

Of the many interesting reports received at this office we cannof 
for want of space, speak in detail. As a general type of all, we giifi 
below brief reports from three schools: 



8AI.EM SCHOOLS,— 1800. 



Yesterday, in the afternoon, was Arbor Day, and as such wat 

given a befitting observance by the teachers and scholars at thefl 

Salem high school building. When school was dismissed at noou-| 

it was not to meet again until the following Monday, the entire J 

afternoon being a holiday. J 

" At 1 o'clock the scholars and teachers met at the East Saleuftip 
building, in the session rooms, and the scholars, headed by thffl^ 
university baud, marched to the front of the building, outsidoJ 
where the exercises, accompanying the planting of a class tree, werej 
conducted. These consisted of music and quotations on the sut>-.J 
ject of trees by the prospective graduating class of sixteen members. J 

" After the tree had been planted the pupils regained the spaciouaj 
hallway by means of a counter march. A thoughtful address hy^ 
Rev. Corwin was followed by music by the baud, and the programme," 
which had been prepared and rendered under the supervision i ' 
Mrs. Gmbbe, city school superintendent, was concluded. 

"The pupils, in their marches, showed much tact. They did itj 
nicely and in such perfect step as to compete with their moi^ 
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experienced friends for the honors. Many spectators were present 
to witness the exercises, and all report themselves as having been 
royally entertained." 

ASTORIA aCHOOLS— l«ilO. 

This is Arbor Day, and it will be generally observed by the school 

lildren in this city. At the Court street school an elaborate pro- 

Pgrara has been arranged for the several departments.- The exer- 

i^ieeswill be commenced at 1:30 o'clock, but will be postponed unless 

■^he weather is favorable. The [tublic generally is invited. 

The primary and grammar departments will dedicate the trees 
planted last year: the first, an elm, to Miss Louisa May Alcott, and 
the second, a chestnut, to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

The intermediate department will plant and dedicate a holly to 
le Cary sisters. 

ABHLAN1>-18B0. 

"Arbor Day in ihe Public Schools. — Several weeks before the' 
eleventh of April the public schools were getting ready for the cele- 
bration of Arbor Day. This was done in accordance with the State 
law on the subject. Work, leading to the success of the day was in 
progress for some time on both grounds. The grounds were leveled 
and all the needed arrangements made by the board for the exer- 
cises on Friday. At noon of that day the four schools at the south 
building assembled in the north school house, and the correspond- 
ing grades occupied the same rooms. The pupils of the north 
school then rendered programmes appropriate to the occasion in the 
presence of the visiting schools, as well as a large number of patrons 
and friends of the schools, who had come out to the exercises. In 
some of the rooms at the end of the exorcises by the schools words 
of encouragement vere spoken by some of the visilors. All then 
proceeded to the school grounds, where committees appointed by 
the several schools plantea two trees in behalf of each school, mak- 
ing eight trees in all. Much enthusiasm and merriment resulted 
from this exercise, and from the keen interest that was manifested 
on all sides, there need be no fears that the trees thus planted will 
not have abundant protection by the boys and girls. The schools 
were then arranged so that the pupils stood two abreast, with the 
little ones, who constitute the primary grade, in front, and these 
were followed by the others in the order of their grades. Then all 
marched to the south building. No better evidence that the visitors 
were well satisfied with what tliey saw and heard at the schools 
could have been given than that which was manifest in the fact 
almost all accompanied the schools to the other grounds. Here, 
also, many others nad assembled who couh! not attend the exercises 
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at the other building. The arrangement of schools at the sout! 
building was similar to that at the north schools, and after vei 
interesting programmes had been rendered by the pupils of the! 
schools all again went to the grounds where committees from the! 
schools also planted eight trens as at the north scliool grounds..- 
Here, while planting the trees, the same enthusiasm prevailed a 
was evident oefore, and it seems that the joy so prevalent amoni^, 
the little folks also influenced those who were older, for while the 
boys and girls were eagerly and merrily engaged in their work 
others struck up the familiar air "America," in which many joined 
heartily. This work completed, all retired from the grounds well 
pleased, uo doubt, with the visit they had made to our public 
schools on the festive occasion. We trust that Arbor Day will long 
be a day to be appropriately celebrated by the schools of this city. 
May this good work continue until our school grounds educate by 
their silent refining influence as well as do our text-books. Coopera- 
tion and a kindly feeling for the interest of the children will make 
such a task delightful." 

STATE TEACHERS' EEADING CIBULE. 

This valuable aid to the teachers' work has, through the eflbrta 
of the friends of progressive education, been finally, and we trust 
firmly, established. The organization is now in the second year of 
its existence, and already its useful influences are being felt in our 
schools and teachers' associations. A marked improvement in pro- 
fessional interest and zeal on part of our regular teachers may bo' 
directly traced to the reading circle. In some of our remote coun- 
ties there are many teachers who cannot have the training advant- 
ages of normal institutes or normal schools. With such teachers' 
the reading circle may be made a valuable substitute and their' 
calling be thus advanced and made more efficient. Other great 
results, already discovered, have been the encouragement and 
impetus given toward building up local school libraries. In some 
counties the patrons of the schools have become deeply interested, 
and a widespread interest in literary and historical matters seems 
to prevail wherever the reading circle has been vigorously j)ressed. 
READING CIRCLE REPORTS. 

Attention is called to the following reports. The first is furnished^ 
by Frank Rigler, the principal of the Oregon City public schools: 

The Oregon State Teachers' Reading Circle was organized at the 
annual meeting of the county superintendents of the State in July, 
1889. The plan or organization was as follows: 

I. State Superintendent E. B. McElroy, of Salem, is president, 
and has general supervision of the workings of the circle. 
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II. Frauk Rigler, of Oregon City, is secretary and treasurer. To 1 
Iiim all commuiitcatioiia are to be addressed and all moneys for- 
warded. 

III. The county superintendents constitute an executive board, 
to meet ouce per year at tiie time and place fixed for the State ' 
teachers' association. 

IV. Any teacher or friend of education can become a member J 
by handing his name to the school superintendent of 4iis county,/ 
accompanied by the annual membership fee of 50 cents. Such J 
names and fees are to bp forwarded to the secretary. 

V. The books adopted for the year 1889-90 are Welch's "Teach- < 
era' Psychology," Baldwin's "School Management" and "Washing- 
ton and his Country" by Irving and Fiske. The secretary is now i 
in correspondence with th? publishers of these works to obtain the i 
lowest possible rates for those persons to whose membership he cer- I 
tifies. Due notice will be given members of the best and cheapest I 
way of obtainhig the books. 

VI. The reading year consists of eight months, beginning Octo- 
her 1 of eacli year and ending June 1 of the year following, I 
Monthly outlines of the reading in the various branches will be ' 
sent out in advance from the office of the secretary to each member 
of the circle. At the close of the year a series of questions on each 
subject will be distributed in the same way. Complete answers to 
the same are to be mailed to the secretary. All members whoa 
answers indicate an attentive perusal of the works adopted will b 
credited on the secretary's boot with one year's reading, and thei 
names reported to the executive board at its annual meeting. Two ' 
years constitute the course; those who complete it satisfactorily will [ 
receive a suitable certificate to that effect. 

During the year 220 persons were enndled as members. Of thes 
207 satisfactorily finished the prescribed course and were credited 
with one year's work. The actual time of reading covered eight 
calendar months, and the matter of each book was, therefore, divided 
into eight nearly equal parts. Following is the work for each 
month: 

Odnbrr—Vs'SPholog^. Chsplera I Ktid II lu page 34. Scbool MftnOBemeut, put I, chsplerE I, 
n Bnii III. Wsshlngion anil Hia Countrr, pp. I lo M. 

Hoiniiber—Ftjcbologs. Chsploni III and IV. School Management, pan I, cbapten IV, V, J 
VI and VII, WaBljinaton and Hia Conatry. The Great Frencli War, pp. 54 to 130. \ 

Jlemnber—Pgjchoroey. uliaplerii Vand VI. SchoolManagement. part II to p. IM. Wasblngton I 
and His Conntry. pp. iso to :»t. ' 

JantHiru—?h^o\ogf. chapMrs VII. VIII, IX and X. ScliDOl Management, pact III ic 
WaeblugtonaoaHiaCouQlrT, pp. 20710 178. 

Abruartf— P'lyctiok^. otinp'ers XI. XII and XIII, Sobool Management, part 111 tr 

V (omit part TV), ' 

:, XEX and XX, School Management, pan VL I 
Y. pp. 421 lo 606, f 

ii XXI, School Management, part VII and part chapter of part Vltl. I 
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Monthly outliiieH deaigooJ to tisditit the yuuuger teaubera iu tlieir 
readings were prepared By the secretary and forwarded to all mem- 
bers. In connection with the history maps showing the movements 
of the contending armies were fni'nisiied for all the principal cam- 
paigns. 

In some of the counties hranch circles were organized and occa- 
sional meetings held to discuss the readings. It is to be regretted 1 
that the eutrgy displayed by a few county superintendents in push- 
ing the work was not emulated by the entire executive boards 
Umatilla county furnished nearly one-fourth of the membership; 
Union county stood second, and Grant county enrolletj more than 
Multomah. 

On the whole both the membership and the interest were much 
greater than had been expected for the first year. It is to he pre- 
sumed that the work will grow from year to year and will become 
a powerful factor in the improvement of the teaching force of the 
State. 

L THE STATE READING CIRCLE. 

^r The following report of the reading circle work for 1890 — 91, igj 
furnished by J, B. Horner, A. M., secretary and manager for thff 
current year : 

RosEBURG, Or., Nov. 27, 1890. 
State Supei-intendent E. B. McElroy, Saleni, Oregon — 

Dear Sir: In response to your request to fnrnish a, report o 
the State Teachers' Reading Circle for the present year, I have tftj 
state, that, so far, the work bids fair to be entirely satisfactory. Thel 
fixcellent results secured during the first year by Secretary Rigiei, 
will, no doubt, reach lorward in intiuencing and advancing th^J 
work for this year. The leading feature of discouragement, thus-j 
far, is the fact that very few of the old members {members of last | 
year) have as yet renewed their annual membership. If this , 
important work, so useful and successful in other States, is to I 
regarded simply as a temporary or transient matter, then, indeed, 
must the outcome fall far short of the ends sought in the original 
organization. The membership for this, the second year, at the! 
present rate of enrollment, will soon reach two hundred, and, for'l 
the entire term, will, no doubt, exceed the number enrolled last T 
year. Herewith are given some features of the Reading Circle j 
thought worthy of mention in this report. 

Current Board of Officers; Supt. D. W. Jarvis, Umatilla county,., 
president ; Supt. D. W. Yoder, Marion county, vice president : J. f 
Horner, Douglas county, secretary and manager. 
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^^B CIRCULAR LETTER TO TEACHERS. 

^^P RosEBUHG, Or., October G, 1890. 

Tb Teachers, Superintei) dents and others: 

Manj' letters from teachers in different parts of the State making 
inquiry relative to the State Reading Circle, are being received at i 
this office. These lett«r3 have become so numerous that we find itl 
impracticable to answer them all promptly and in detail, and have, < 
therefore, determined to issue this general circular letter to teaehera J 
and all others who may desire to pursue a uniform course of eduea- 

' tional reading. 

^ OBJECTS OF THE RBAnisa CIBCI^. 

1. That our teachers may have the opportunity of taking a I 
course of reading in standard works on educational subjects. 

2. The Reading Circle should become a part of our public school 
system, and thus become widely established and known in all the J 
counties of our State. 

13. The books adopted for use may be obtained at reduced rates, j 
4. To render more effectual and cooperative, profeasiunal work I 
on part of all teachers by adopting and pursuing, systematically,; 
. prescribed course iu reading. 

J NOTES, RULES, ETC. 

[ 1. The organization ia known as the " Oregon State Teachers'. ' 

Reading Circle." 

2. The reading circle is organized under the auspices of the J 
I department of superintendence. 

:i. Tlie department of superintendence is an organized part of] 
the State Teachers' Association and is composed of county and city 1 
I superintendents, principals of graded schools, and other teachei 

4. The officers of the reading circle are a president, vice presi- I 
dent, secretary and manager. 

5. The fee for membership is fifty (50) cents, which should he I 
sent by money order or postal note whenever the same is praeti- I 
cable. The fee should be inclosed with each application forraeraber- j 
ship forwarded to the secretary. When the application and fee have ] 
been received, the secretary will immediately send each applicant a. | 
regular certificate of membership fully signed and approved. 

6. The State reading circle is primanly and especially designed ] 
for the advancement and improvement of our teachers in securing , 
professional information and inspiration in their work. Member- 
ship, however, is not necessarily or strictly confined to teach- 
ers and superintendents in active service. All ex-teachers and 
others who may desire this opportunity of organized literary and 
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educaUoual itnproveiueiit luuy make i^pplivalioii in acoordauce v/'iti 
the rules, and will be welcomed to membei-ship. 

7. The course of readiug extends through two years, and con-fl 
gists of standard works on educational subjects. 

S. Examination questions on the books read will be sent to the 1 
members of the association, and to be answered and returned to the J 
secretary, who shall keep a record of the standing of each member, | 
as determined by the officers. I 

9. When the course is completed the officers will award diplomas | 
of graduation to all members who have obtained the designated / 
standard on examination. I 

30. The initiation fee of fifty cents entitles each person sendinj;! 
the same to membership in the reading circle for the second year^ J 
which begins November 1, 1890, and will end June 30, 1891. N<*'| 
certificate of membership can be issued without this remittance. 
The fund acquired by this means will be used to defray the I 
expenses of the circle. 

11. The books adopted for this year's course are the following: 
(a) "Quick's Educational Reformers"; (b) "Shaw& Donnell's School J 
Room Devices"; (c) " Kellogg's English Literature." ■ 

12. In view of the ranidjy growing work of the State TeacheraJ| 
Reading Circle I find it impracticable to undertake all the work oiT 
furnishing the members of the reading circle with the text-book^^ 
adopted for the present year. T regret that I cannot carry out thisi 
important feature of the work, as I realize that it might be Bome4 
accommodation to members of the circle ordering books through I 
me. I am pleased, however, to say that members of the reading J 
circle will be enabled to do quite as well by ordering direct from thU i 
publishers. In order that all members may clearly understand th^l 
terms upon which the books maj' be received from the above meiiT-l 
tioned publishers I give below the terras as quoted by them: I 

E. L. Kellogg & Company, 25 Clinton place, New York City^l 
furnish to all members for this year, "School Devices," post paid, J 
for 93 cents ; "Educational Reformers," for 75 cents : either of thes^l 
books and the "School Journal," at $2.50; both books and thev] 
"School Journal" for one year for |3. Effingham, Maynard i 
Companv, 771 Broadway, New York, will send " Kellogg's Litera-j 
ture*' fo'r $1.20. 



EN DOH BEMKJJTS. 



Many letters of encouragement and approval of the Teachers' i 
Reading Circle have been received from prominent educators in the J 
State. One writes: "I deem the Reading Circle well calculated to J 
promote the important ends for which it has been organized." 
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Another says; "1 am very much pleased with the plans and 
objects of your organization known as the State Teachers' Reading 
Circle, and believe that it will accomplish great good." 

State Superintendent McElroy, in his last report to the legislature, 
writes as follows in regarti to thp Teachers' Reading Association: 
" These important auxiliaries in the teachers' work are being rapidly- 
established in otjier States, and are proving most valuable aids in 
the development of public school education. The advantages of 
such organizations are obvious. The course of reading is designed 
to cover the whole ground of educational theory and practice. It 
comprehends the views of our ablest and most progressive educators. 
Teachers who wish to achieve success must qualify themselves for 
their work. The association will stimulate effort, and wisely direct 
this course of reading. Its members will be inspired with a new 
interest in their profession, they will become more proficient in their 
work by the adoption of improved methods, and they will be ele- 
vated to a higher rank as teachers by a clearer perception of the 
underlying principles of their calling. Again, it is surprising 
hnw little attention is paid to school literature by many of our 
teachers who seem very willing to live up to the theory that 
'teachers are born, not made,' and that they belong to that particu- 
lar class, and hence do not make the slightest effort to retain, much 
less to improve their talent. The establishment then of reading 
associations is apparently necessary. Many teachers would read 
works on their profession, but do not know how or where to obtain 
them. Others again do not know what books are desirable, and 
there are some who do not read because they cannot see any imme- 
diate results. These associations will meet all sucli cas 
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1. "Time is growing short," and the (Question to be decided at 
once is, will the excellent work i-f the society be continued on the 
plan so successfully begun last year? If you are in favor of a con- 
tinuation of this great work, please aid the cause of education by j 
placing the interests of the Reading Circle before your friends. 

2. All communications addressed to the secretary will receiv) 
prompt attention. Very respectfully yours, 

* J. B. Horner, 

Secretary and Manager. 
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READING FOR NOVEMBER. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

(Synopsis by Miss Inez Hamilton.) 

After reading the preface you will note : — 

(1) The periods of English literature and the requisites for the 
study. 

(2) Questions asked, under seven heads, in such a manner as to 
aid one in the studv. 

PERIOD I. — ANTE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

(3^ Influence of conquests upon the English tongue. 
(4) The poetry of the seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. 

PERIOD II. — CONQUEST TO DEATH OF CHAUCER. 

^5^ Historical sketch of the people who lived during this period. 

(6) Improvement in implements of warfare : its effect upon 
conquests and subsequent influence upon the language. 

(7) Religious and story-telling poetry — Lyrics — Chroniclers. 
'8) Mandeville and Wyclif. 
|9) The King^s English. 
|lO) Chaucer. 

"school DEVICES." 

(Synopsis by Miss Winifred Mosher.) 

Chapter I. — This chapter treats of language and the various 
methods by which the teacher can gain the attention of the pupils 
and aid their imagination. The first part of the chapter attempts 
to call the attention to the use of mind-pictures as an aid to the little 
folks and also an excellent way to prepare pictures for language 
work in the lowest grades. 

The chapter also embraces many simple devices by which writing 
compositions may become comparativelv an easy matter. Always 
begin with little stories so as to be easily understood by even the 
slowest child. Make every lesson a drill in language. Correct all 
errors in grammar and pronunciation. 

A short space is devoted to the very important matter of folding 
and filing away essays. 

The latter part of the chapter is full of talks on grammar and 
some very comprehensive lessons on the agreement of the verb and 
its subject. It is also suggested that considerable knowledge of 
English literature ought to be obtained by pupils while pursuing 
such studies as grammar, analysis, reading and composition. 
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"EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS." 

(SynopstB by Mist aarali Wl^berly.) 
CHAPTERS I AND :i,—" SCHOOLS OF THK jr»rrW." 

The Jesuits looked upon educatiou as the stepping stone to power 
and influence. 

Their first purpose was to give instruction to boys and ignorant 
persons in the Christian religion. 

The teachers spent from fifteen to eighteen years in preparatio 

Great care was taken in changing tuacliers, so the conduct of the I 
school would not be altered. | 

The schools or colleges were built and maintained by gifts or I 
bequests, which the society reserved for that purpose only. 1 

Method of Teaching. — Although many good school-books were I 
written by the Jesuits, a great part of their teaching was given 
orally. 

Almost all the attention of the Jesuit teachers was given to the ] 
study of the languages, especially the Latin. This was to be used 
not only for reading, but in writing and speaking. 

Thorough knowledge of the work was required by repetition. 

Their examinations were very formal, as thorough preparation ' 
was made before it took place. , 

The Jesuits wore intensely practical in their teaching and method 
reigned throughout their work. 

Tlieir aim was to develop merely the receptive and reproductive 
faculties. 

Learning should he made pleasant. It is the unvarying opinion,! 
of wise men, either ancient or modern, that instruction is alwaya j 
l)eBt when pleasantest. I 

The Jesuit school system deserves careful consideration, as it may j 
suggest a few useful reflections in our own practice. 

Our grammatical reformers — Aacham, Montaigne, itatich and 
Milton. 

It is said of .Vscham that he set forth the only sound niothod of j 
acnuiriog a dead language. 

Montaigne believed in teaching Latin by conversation. 

The methods of these reformers agree in proceeding from the I 
concrete to the abstract. I 

Milton was a very learned man. He was considered the most j 
notable man who ever kept a school or published a school-book. 
NOTES FROM TILE DEPARTSIEST. 

Superintendent Yates, of Benton county, recognizes the influence I 
of the State Teachers' Reading Circle by infoimiiig his teachers J 
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that if they do thorough work as members and thereby increase 
their ability as teachers, he will raise the standing of their certifi- 
cates. 

Since the last issue of the Compendium Superintendent H. S. 
Strange, of Union county, sends a complete list of the teachers of 
the LaGrande public schools for membership ; Mrs. S. G. Grubbe, 
city superintendent of Salem public schools, sent orders for books 
for seventeen of the twenty -one in those schools ; Professor Moore, 
the energetic principal at Union, sends us a complete list of the 
teachers in that schpol for enrollment. All the teachers and eleven 
students in the . Roseburg public school have been registered. 
Superintendent Wm. L. Sailing sent a full list of the Heppner 
teachers for enrollment. 

Several members who did not prefer to purchase entire sets of 
text-books have, with others, combined their capital and purchased 
sets together. 

Some who have purchased books have not yet joined. Ladies 
and gentlemen, give us your names at once. We want you in full 
membership. 

At an early date we shall publish a full list of our members by 

counties. On the there were members. We can, by 

uniting our forces, have the best State Teachers' Reading Circle in 
America. Enough members of the kind we have would insure this. 
What do you say to this? 

Several superintendents have, by means of circular letters and 
the press, disseminated much valuable information relating to the 
reading circle. 

A'synopsis of the work to be done will be furnished monthly to 
the members of the reading circle. 

One thing is certain : If you are seeking a higher salary for your 
services as teacher, you can get it by a better preparation for your 
work. which you will receive by taking a part in teachers' insti- 
tutes and the reading circle. As a matter of business, it will pay 
you to join the circle. 

State Superintendent E. B. McElroy has given the reading circle 
a very high indorsement which may be found quoted in circular 
letter. 

The synopsis will be prepared from time to time by teachers from 
diflFerent parts of the State. This is done to afford members addi- 
tional advantages in the way of acquainting themselves with each 
other's methods. 

Something like two hundred teachers began reading last year. 
How many will finish the two-years' course ? Many have been 
called ; how many will be chosen ? 
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Majority of the school officers throughout this State can indirectly 
beuefit their respective schools by encouraging their teachera to 
become active members of the reading circle. 

No society in Oregon can furnish higher testimonials than can 
the State Reading Circle. Its history commends it to the favorable 
consideration of every educator. 

It is just beginning to draw upon the minds of some that the 
reading circle of Oregon shall be gifted with continuity; but this 
more than can be said of a similar work in some other very enter- 
prising States. 

The reading commences this month and closes in June. Those 
who have not joined can yet make up for lost time. 

The influences of the reading circle are such that the society will 
prosper in any county where there can be found one person enter- 
prising enough to place it properly before the teachers. Cannot the 
society be represented in every county in Oregon. 

WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 

Superintendent D. W. Yoder, of Marion county, stid in a circular ' 
to his teachers: "Every teacher should become a member of the j 
State Teachers' Reading Circle, and I liope you will have your 
name enrolled at once." 

Superintendent W. B. Yates, of Benton county, said in a letter 
sent to each teacher: "I trust you will become a member of the 
Reading Circle, and while you beneht yourself in taking this course 
in reading, you may assist in raising the profession of teaching to a 
higher standard in this county." 

Under date of October 13, Superintendent Jaftis says: "Last 
year Umatilla was the banner county for reading circle work. I 
now think she will retain her rank, as many of our teachers are 
taking hold of the work in earnest. I shall t-end circular letters to 
all of my teachers at once, I feel sure you will succeed with 1 
work." The circular letter mentioned is the second one he has seut 
this year. 

Superintendent Fountain, of Klamath county, after publishing 
extensive notices of the Reading Circle, says: "I shall personally 
urge all our teachers to become members." 

Su{>erin ten dent L. H. Baker, of Yamhill couuty, in speaking of 
the State Teachers' Reading Circle, says: " 1 will do the best I can 
for the cause." 

Superintendent \V. A. Wetzelt, of Multnomah county, in a letter 
to the secretary, says: "I shall do all I can to further the interests 
of the Reading Circle. I will issue a circular letter soon to all my 
teachers, and urge upon them the necessity of taking up the course 
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ot reading. I shall begin a series of local teachers' meetings abatil 
the middle of this month, and will, at each one, present the matt ' 
in the strongest light. I wish you a very prosperous year in tl 
'Circle' work.'' 

Superintendent W. I. Reynolds, of Polk county, says in a circular 
letter to the teachere in that county: "All the books adopted are 
first-class works, and I hope the teachers will join the Reading 
Circle. If you do not feel able to buy all, do not fail to get 
'Devices.' " 

Superintendent G. F. Russell, of Linn county, said in a letter 
his teachers: "One of the greatest needs— if not the greatest — of' 
our teachers is more extensive culture. Many ol them, while 
possessing fine disciplinary ability, persevereuce, patience and con- 
scienciousness, are wanting in the general information so essential 
to the successful prosecution of their work. To supply this want, 
to some extent at least, is the prime object of the reading circle. 
Aside from the great good that would result to our schools and 
communities from a more liberal cultivation of our teachers, there 
is another important consideration; along with the increase of 
knowledge the profession would increase in dignity and importance 
and would advance to a higher platform of social, intellectual and 
political recognition ; in short, would become the power of the land, 
which it deserves to be. Believing the success of this effort depends 
upon the cooperation of the teachers, I appeal to you. Will you 
not use the means in your power to make the circle successful in 
y,our county? Wil' you not become a member?" 

A teacher says: "By becoming thoroughly familiar with the 
course of study adopted for this year one-half of the difficulties of 
teaching will be removed." 

Su]ierintendent C. F. McCarthy, of Sherman county, says: "I 
shall be glad to do all I can to secure members to the reading circle. 
In a few days Ishall apply for membership mysfiif." In the Wasco 
Observer he published a letter to his teachers, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 

"This truly excellent organization affords all teachers an oppor- 
tunity of taking a course of reading in standard works on educa- 
_,aonal subjects. The State Teachers' Reading Circle is especially 
ijSesigned to improve and inspire teachera. But all ex-teachers, and 
others who desire to improve their minds by a systematic course in 
reading, may become members. 1 would earnestly urge teachers to 
join this association. Teachers cannot be too Well prepared for their 
work. The books to be used in this year's course, if read carefully, 
are sure to inspire in teachers a deeper interest in their work." After 
quoting a testimonial from State Superintendent McElroy in 
reference to this subject, he adds : 
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"Here is an opportucity for teachers and others to show their 
interest in an important part of education by joining the reading 
circle. If yon are in sympatiiy with the reading association, please 
aid it by joining yourself and encouraging your friends to do like- 
wise." 

Dr. J. A. Tyler, superintendent of Curry county, says: ''I am not 1 
teaching, it having been several years since I did so, but I feel the I 
same interest in the work of education that 1 always did; and it | 
affords me much pleasure to be able to do anything in that direc- 
tion." The doctor has spoken personally to several teachers in 
reference to the reading circle and also [mbiiahed a circular letter 1 
from which the following was taken : 

" I know of no one thing better calculated to help the teachers of ] 
Oregon than a membership in the State Teachers' Reading Circle." 
After giving some extracts from a circular letter recently sent out 
by the secretary of the circle, he adds: 

"I can heartily endorse the above, and think every teacher will 
find himself well repaid for his trouble and the trifling expense J 
attached, by joining the. reading circle." 

Prof. T. J. Smith, one of the leading educators of Idaho, sends I 
the following letter to the secretary : " I have just read, in theEduca- 
iinnul Compendium, your article that explains the objects of the 
State Teachers' Reading Circle, and what is required in order to 
become a member. Desiring to do some systematic reading during 
the coming year, I have concluded to join the ' Circle.' Enclosed 
find five dollars for membership fee, ' Shaw & Donnell's School ! 
Room Devices,' ' Kellogg's English Literature ;' and also please send 1 
the Educatmnal Compendiam and 'Trainer's How to Teach U. S. ' 
History.' I have 'Educational Reformers." 

Respectfully submitting the foregoing as my report, I remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

J. B. HoitNRB, 

Secretary and Manager. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 



In addition to the recommendations made elsewhere, the follow- 
ing suggestions, if ineor|jorat€d into our school laws, will add 
materially to the efficiency and improvement, of our public school ] 
system ; 

1. That the salary of teachers be graded according to their cer- I 
tiflcates. i 

2. Exjrerienced teachers be employed for primary schools. 

3. Good teachers should be kept in service. I 
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4. The public quarterly examinations should be held, begia 
uiiig on the second Wednesday of February, May, August i 
November of each year. 

5. That ctu:h school district be required to maintain at least] 
five months' school within each calendar year. 

6. That the office of district treasurer be established. 

7. That all school districts be compelled to build woodsbedl(^ 
and other necessary out-houses for the health and comfort of teach^ 
era and children. 

8. That all trespasses upon school property or school ground^'V 
be made a punishable offence under the laws of the State. ' 

9. That each county superintendent be required to prepare and 
establish a graded course of study for county schools, and that each 
board of directors be required to adopt such course of study. 

10. That all teachers in actual service in each county be required 
to attend the annual county institute held under the law, whatever 
their grade of license may be. 

11. That boards of school directors he empowered to furnish 
indigent children with necessary books, slates, etc., out of the public 
school funds of the district. 

12. That school directors be authorized to use not less than 
twenty-five nor more than fifty dollars each year of the public 
school funds for the purchase of books for school libraries. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

The clerical work in this department has increased verj' rapidly 
within the past two years. There has been a constant growth in 
the daily correspondence of the office. The duty of hearing appeals 
and rendering decisions, determininsr questions of school law, etc., 
has doubled during the term. The additional duties, now made 
obligatory by law, such as organizing and holding institutes, attend- 
ing county institutes, etc., require the superintendent to travel about 
one-half the time. I am, therefore, frequently absent from the cen- 
tral office traveling in various parts of the State. This necea.<iarily j 
renders the office work somewhat irregular. These duties in ttrti-j 
field often require an absence of from one to two weeks. During 
this time the more important correspondence rapidly accumulate 
and uniformly makes a special pressure of work on my return f 
the office. I have been compelled, therefore, to employ additionu 
aid from time to time. The clerical force of the department hcS 
been increased during the past eighteen months by an excelleirf 
stenographer, and this addition has enabled me to dispose of th^ 
daily work of the office with reasonable promptness. 
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In organizing and conducting institutes, and supervising other 
features of school work, I traveled, in all, twelve thousand three 
hundred miles within the limits of the State during the year 1889, 
and twelve thousand seven hundred miles in 1890. In addition to 
this I have made the trip to the Eastern States each year to repre- 
sent our State educational interests at the National Educational 
Association. 

Additional provision should be made for clerical assistance in the 
department. 

In closing this report it is gratifying to state that our public 
school interests have been more rapidh' advanced for the past two 
years thiui during any similar term within the history of the State. 

This imurovement is very largely due to the'liberal legislation 
passed by the fourteenth and fifteenth legislative assemblies. The 
statistics of this report show a material gain along almost every 
important line of school work. 

There is a marked improvement in the department of county 
superintendence; school directors and school clerks manifest greater 
interest in their schools, and perform their official duties with greater 
system and promptness; the grade of teachers is advancing; there 
has been a large amount of school apparatus purchased; there is a 
better gradation of schools, and there has been a material increase 
in the number of elegant and substantial school houses. 

Our educational meetings have been largely attended by citizens 
and school patrons everywhere. 

The members of the press are uniformly ready to publish reports 
and proceedings of educational work. 

All of the transportation companies in the State have been con- 
stantly kind and courteous in furnishing reduced rates to all attend- 
ing teachers' associations and other educational meetings. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. B. Mcelroy, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
35 
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JRemarlis. — Owing U) lack of sulHciont number of legal voters, District 
No. aa failed to elect officers at the required time. The clerk, Mr, yamuel 
Jiowiuan, sent In hitt reportj and iDfornia lue that Ihe district iuteiida to liuld 
K lati'ting anon for tbe election of officers. 

School Population.— In comparing this report with that of 1888 I notice 
that the school population of this couuty has intrreased 10 per ci'nt since last 
year. The increase in enrollment Is 3G per cent. The increase In average 
attendance is fi2i per cent. 

Coiittin Jrund. — Owing to the fact that tax-payera have until April lat in 
which to pay taxes, but few have paid. Consequently the amount of county 
school fund in the hand of our county treasurer is rather small, but will be 
iiuite a large amount when increased by the amount now in the hands of tbe 
sheriir. . 

Jienort.—'in making out this report I have spent considerable time in coiw J 
responding with district clerks and searching old records In order that weS 
will have a correct base for future operations. I 

^durational I*rogrem. — We are doing some very hard work in this county 
for our schools, and already the good results are apparent. 

Schaiil ^(ftvirifrnee.— The number in this couu' ' "' 

is ell, A veiy large number, yet a less number ..^ 

while our school population has increased nearly 200. There 

districts, containing a school population of about 100, which have not had any 

schools. They will all have schools this year, and this will reduce tbe 01 1. 

Bcceip/n, etc. — In the column of "Heeelpta" is included J20;(H)8.22, under 
head of ' ' iteceipts tetiai all other sources. ' ' This amount was raised from sale 
of bonds by district No. 5, Baker City, The bonds were voted In 1887. 

Repwt, 181)0. — In my report last year I gave ¥11,155.15 as Che amount of 
cash in the hands of tbe dJKfrict clerks at date of that reiwrt. In my present 
report you will notice that the above amount has been changed to jUiflJiH.ST. 
The dilrerencc between these amounts, £533.52, Is the amount of funds rec^ved 
from Union county by joint districts, and which was not reported by the 
clerks of last year. I have taken the trouble to have all clerks in the joint 
districts fill out complete reports this year. I experienced considerable ditll- 
eulty in getting thena to do so, but have aucoeeded, and from this time forward 
will have no trouble In keeping tbe financial statement correct. 
BENTON COUNTY.— SUPT. J. J. BKYAN. 

My report is a few days late. I could not avoid it without throwing 
several districts. 

In looking over the reports I find one missing. I notified the clerk, 
sent In the census. 1 thi'n sent him word to send his I'epnrt. He had lost his 
blank and cimie for a new one, after tilling it out he sent it to me which is the 
Cftuse of my report being late. 
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I did uot wisL ihe district to lube its muuoy on llie iiccjuut a! tlie neyli- J 
gence of one clerk. 

CLACKAMAS COUNTY, 1800.— SUPT. ALEX. THOMSON. 

Semarke.—Iu submitting my annual report I have made It as accurate a_ 
I could from the clerka' reports Bulnuitted U} me. In the number of puplte J 
In etniii branch the clerks and teuchcrs liave both failed, in many in- j 
stances, to furnish mo the necessary data. The series of booka used by the 9 
Htate have been oaed in all the aehuule. I have b«en prevented from visiting' 9 
as many schooia as 1 wished by the extra amount of work arising from re^tab- 1 
llshing the boundaries of districts atiii the flood removing many brldgw and I 
thus rendering the roads Impassable at a time when many of our schools were. I 
holding their only term of the year. I have held no local institutes, because ^ 
there are no central locations at which I could expect to aasemble even a half ' 
dozen teachers for a single day. Teachers have been Bcarce, CMpecially for our 
small schools that can only afford to pay about $30 per month. Two schools 
have failed to have any, and both assign as a reason they could not hire a 
teacher, which I can readily beliuve. I have many letters from teachers 
willing to take charge of schools at good salaries — graded schools — but none 
"'"'"■'■■h to teach fifteen or even ten pupils for $30 per month. Praciieally 
! but one graded school (Oregon City) with six teachers, and there 
be no desire to exchange the nreaent principal or teachers. We have 
r schools employing two teachers eucu, witn no immediate prospect 
of change in either. There are thirteen joint districts connected with this 
Giiunty. It is impossible for me to tell how much of the tax in these districts 
was raised in Clackamas county. The number of children and the amount 
of Htate and county &nds are accurately reported and incorporated In this 
report. 

UnroUment. — The tot^ number of pupils enumerated at the last census 
equaled 5,898 ; total number enrolled, 4,04!). I can only account for the wide ' 
diflTerence on the grounds, first, four years nuike an early period for young 
pupils to attend school, especially in our rural districts; second. In sparsely 
settled districts many of our older pupils are compelled to stay away from 
school to do chores, etc. 

Average Alteiulan.ce. — Average attendance, daily, 2,707. I am well aware 
that this is not a very accurate computation. Teachers will make accurate 
reports, but clerka will not consolidate them correctly where there have been 
several terms taught during the year. 

Clerka' Heporfn.^-In Cwckainas county, clerks, for the most part, do their 
work for nothing. A clerk seldom accepts a second terra, consequently we 
have new clerks who do uot have the necessary esperience and only expect to ■ 
put Ihe one report oB' their hands, and wish to do that with as little work as 
possible. If a superuitendent writes to the old clerk for any corrections, he 
will reply, if he i-eplies at all, '-The books are out of my hands, the directore 
approved them and I can do nothing more in the premises." If the superin- 
tendent writes lo the new clerk, he will say, "that was my predecessor's blun- 
der, and I do uot like to taniper with his record." 

Apparafiiii.-~Bah(H>l apparatus in this county estimated at SI, 520. This, I 
thhik. Is a low estimate, l^ere has been more apparatus purchased since the 
1st of March, 1890, than ever before in the same length of time. Our school 
directorw are awakening to the fact that it is money well spent. 

D!r/i(ilor«.—I think the duties of directors, as the law now stands, are quite 
biirdmnonn-, especially as they receive no rem.uneration for their services. I 
tbliik that the penalty for neglect of duty is all wrong. If dhectors fail to 
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Clerka' Jieparta. — It would atteni that uiiy ultrk ought to be able to muke 
_ report from the suggestions ofteped In the blanka furuished by thy State, and 
yet I learn from sad experience that many wUl not, or cannot, BU them in a 
manner that I (yin comprehend. I wlsli that clerks could be elected for longer 
teroks, and that a convt'ntion of I'lerks could Ix" called and iustruction given 
that would enable them to make (heir n?i)ortM s-i that the superintendent could 
understand them and be able to iiiaki.' \t\n rcpoi't from them hi euch form thai 
it would show, very accurately, tbi: f.t:itf of tliu sdioola of the county. 

Clerks' Bnndi.—I ciin siigjrcht no iiiipro\'ement hi the form of clerks' 
bonds now in use. I think they are excellent. 

hahaal HinMea.—Th^ school houses, especially those recently built, eonar- fl 
pare very well with the residences of the county. A few of the pioneer IOS.fl 
houses remain, but they are fast giving place to better structures, many m^ 
which are line buildings. A neat, comfor&ble school house exerlH good influ- ' 
enci' on the people in the community. I doubt If you can find a knife-niark 
on a patent seat in Clackuuias county. Our !>cbool houses have been greatly 
Improved in the last year. 

Ltical Mee^ling8.~\ have held no local educational ineetinga liecause there 
is no place outside of Oregou City where we could hope to aEsemble auy cou- 
sideralile number of t»ichere. 

County J/isHfutes.—We lield a county institute for sis days in August. I 
employed Prof. Frank Rigler to conduct it. We orgauiKed the teachers into 
classes, aasigned lei^aons atid had regular class wot%. I think the ordinal f ■ 
"experience meeting" style of institute may be madea pleasant sucial affal&i 
but so far as real sutetantial benefit is concerned, I thhik but few teachers car^ 
away any practical ideas. 

Teachers' Cerliftcnteg.~-The esaraining board in this county l 
teacher a number, and then have them write the preliminary nueetiona, ai^ 
their names and also their uunit)ers. After that the preliniinary pap^ BA, 

Sut in an envelope by the teacher and closed until the grading is corapIeta_ 
o names are attached to any subsequent papers. Ho far as possible we avrftf 
knowing whose papers we are grading until the examination ta closed. 
are pleased with the results ao far. 

/«ifure«,— Several applicants have failed to obtain certlfiraies. 1 think thw«|P 
standard nKiuired on examination quite high enough for the requirements ofT 
the schools of tiiis county. 

I think we are obtaining a better grade of teachi iv iiihIlv IIh' new law. 

Tencheri/ /'ermanenti/. — A great many of our ^ili.ml.- mily tuivc a three 
months' session duringthe year, many of our teiu-ln !■-■ \\:wv \" nmve about 
from place to place. This occurs more freti^uetitly in •■\u- sinall sfbools. Our 
larger schools are becoming mOrc particular \a enipluj 
iiig them longer 
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.\l)out a half doKen teachers ii 
ber get ^ii< or $.50 per month. 

Teachers' Eeporte. — A large majority of teachers report promptly at thai 
close of each term. A few, who have clerks that are not strict in requiring it^ J 
neglect their reports. 

&choril Examinations. — Nearly all of our teachers hold examination* 
about once a month. The results are good. 

Ntiv Dlstrivtn. — Under existing lawa allowing $50 to each district there ii 
often a desire to organize a new diHtrict where they can hardly supiwrt schocd' 
in those already organiKcd. I sometimes think that the oreanlKing of nei 
districts ought to be transferred to some otherauthority than the county supc" 
intendent alone. 

Sfh'iol /'/KunfifB.— The school finances of this county are in good workings 
order generally. A few rtislriets that ought m vote a district tax will not do bo. J 
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famished books. 

CertiJUxiliiH. — A U'acher'a iiertEflcate good in one coun^ should, under 
proper realriction, be mude valid in atiother for a. period of time long enough 
TO allow a three months' term to bo taught without atleudiug an examluaUoit.. 

Arbor Day. — It in almost ImpoaalEile to intereet pupils in this cour 
Arbor Ibiy esfercisea. The general opinion is that we have too many 
already, Grubbing day would be eouaidered more appropriate In Claeki 
county. 

Dtntrict Boundaries. — During the last year I have reeatablished and 
iti'toil Ihi; boundaries of the school distrieta of the couuly. There were many 
euiiflielii and many doubts. We now have a fair record of all the boundaries 
and piata of each district. I have rewritten the record completely and have 
sent u copy of the description to each clerk, requesting him to transcribe it In 
his book of records. 

School KifMts.— I have not been able to visit all the Bchools. I lost nearly 
two months' of school visiting by high water washing away bridges, etc, In 
some Instances rendering it necessaiy to suspend school altogether. 

I have adopted the plan of asking the school when 1 visit it to writi' me a 
letter subsequeutly. The scholars geuerally respond pleuiwmtly and willingly, 
I And many of the letters quite interesting. 

SiiggfAtion A'o. l.^I suggest that the next legislature be petitioned toso 
modify the present school law as to allow each district that has bad tliree 
months' school to retain in its treasury some money without forfeiUng its next 
iippirtioTinient. It is quite diUicult to expend all the money. In this county 
they ofteu have no school after the State mnd !h apportioned. 

.S'lijif/cKllun JVo. 2. — I think a district ought not lo forfeit its next apportion- 
ment that has not on hand money enough to pay three months salary at th«, 
rale paid ils last teacher. There has been no hoarding of public money In thla: 
cdunlv. We have had great difficulty in obtaining teachers ; many of OM" 
schools are small, must be for Rome time yet and can not pay n;iore than abolii 
thirty dollars per month. Two liave failed entirely this year, and conse^'S 
quently have forfeited their money. Both say tJiey could not obtain a\ 
teacher. ■! 

EdtuMtional Chil/ook. — The educational outlook in this county la better w 
than ever before. I think our schools are constantly improving. We 1 
better teachers, better houses, better apparatus, and better oehaved and i 
intelligeut pupils than ever before. , 

iSckoot Fimdn.—Oar school fund is steadily increasing. The county fund' 1 
this year, after setting apart ^.'iO to each district, amounts to 5il.58 per pupiL-., 
Last year it was only |1.34. J 

School J'oputalwn.—the increase of school population for the year Ls (108, j 
a healthy growth. 1 

Jteeommetidations. — First — That the Superintendent of Public Instruction J 
call a convention of clerks In Clackamas county and instruct them in their ^ 
duties. ^ 

Second— That the legislature devise some means of punishing school ] 
officers for neglect of duty, and not cause the children to forfeit their money' J 
and thus punish the children for the ucfilect of school officere. ' 

Third— That section 42, title IV, of school laws, be oiodlfitd in such a . I 
manner that less than one month's wages for the teatuier at the price paid the" j 
last teacher shall work no forfeiture of public funds next year. f 

Fourth— That the clerk's term of office shall be three years instead of one. ) 

Fifth — That county superintendents have until the 15th of April to make \ 
-' nual reports. 

CLATSOP COCNTY, 1889.-SUPT. C. W. BHIVELY. 

The county schools will generally (.■<jmmenee on the first day of April. 
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bhall viiilt each sc^huul Uiutiict, utid uau luy best miileavon tu cncuuruge the 
school children in their studies. i 

1890. — 1 should have sent this report before, but six of the annual school 
reports were lout in the mail of never were sent. I waited until after the iSth 
inst. I then notified tbe several school clerks to ininiediately send me thetr 
annual acliool reports. I only received the last school report iaat evening. 
Having had so little time to make out my report to your office, I have been 
compelled to worh day and night, and should any eirore occur, 1 hope the fore- 
going will espiain the great disudvaatage I have bad to undergo. 

COLUMBIA COUNTY, 1889-90.— 8UPT. J. G. WATTS. 

Envmerafmn. — Tbe annual report of the school superintendent of Colum- 
bia county for 1SS9 shows a total ot 1,375 persons between the ages of 4 and 21 
years, and for the year ending March a, IHiHI, 1,508 persona, lieing an increase 
of 133. Tbe enrollment for the same years was 77(1 for 1889, and 010 in 1890, 
showing an i'>creajte of 134. 

Avurage Alkndanee.—lhe A&Wy average attendance for 1H8H was 505, for 
1890, S82, an Increase of 177 in daily average attendance. While the increase In 
schovil population has been fair, yet it is not in proportion to the Increase In 
population and acquisition of puolic lands. A minority of the new aettiersr'-* 
single men, and many of these are timber-claim owners who sell nut at oi 
to timber speculator, and thus the lands are ^t past^iug into the hands of 
large lumbering companies. 

Apparattm. — The reports of district clerks for 1800 ^ow an average of 
128.70 worth of apparatus among the forty distrlela in the eountv. In seven- 
teen districts there is no apparatus, while the other twenty-three have fixtures 
ranging in value from $1 to $200, Much of tbe above has been purchased by 
voluntary subscriptions, and compares very favombly with the value of the 
school house. 

&chiMl Houses. — School bouses and grounds are estiraat^'d at |9,27S.75, 
there being twenty-nine frame and thi-ee log houses in the county, leaving 
eight districts without a school house. Six new buildings were erected, in 1889, 
nud prospects ore good for more la 1890. 

Direetors, Htc—The duties of the board of directors are various and gen- 
erally far f^m pleasant. F.x^rience has shown that no matter bow small the 
district, nor how difficult it is for the board to keep the district in working 
order, there is always an antagonistic ffeeling among the patrons of the district. 
The readiness of the people to abuse the power placed in their hands Is fully 
exemplified in the factional quarrels so common in the management of school 
district affairs. The laws governing tbe Ijoard of school directore should be 
concise and clear, allowing little if any discretionarj- powers, as there is nearly 
always a tendency to de^iate from the laws fur selfish motives, and to the 
detriment of the cause of education. 

C(r.rkif ReporOi and Bonda.—Tbe annual report of the district clerk is by 
f^ the most important document in charge of the district board. 

That reports should be accurate and promptly made, is of utmost import- > 
ance both to the district and the county superintendent. 

As a rule clerks should be chosen from the more intelligent patrons of the 
dlslricl, as the record books now furnished by the State department are quite 
complicated to the ordinary person, and If not kept filled out properly, are not of 
mucn value to the district. District boards should see tu It that tne clerk ia 
not neglectful of this important duty. A good clean record of a year's school 
work is highly appreciated b^ — '-' '-^ ' — ^ '- — 

Ditttrict iSckool-hausa!.~A 
almost wholly on the public money ft 
little attention is paid to the school-hoc 
the original building. 
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The sui face ufUoluiubUtouuty is Ui-'i-idodiyrougliauii broken iiuddenBi'l^^^ 
covered with heavy timber. For this reason the. et^ttleiuente are wide apart, 
thus necessitating large distrlebt with a attmll ucreage subject to taxation. 
Hence the money to he raised by vutinfr a tax in the dlBlriet is but a smalJ 
BUm and ufiually fa paid by one or two of trie luOre prosperous residents of tlie.^^ 
district. For this reason there Is generaily much opposition to tux, and as^^H 
oonseii'Uence but little improvement is done. si^l 

Inatltiitea find LofMl Meet inffs.— The value of teachers' institutes in m|^^| 
counly can not be overestimated. -^H 

Columbia county has had but two inatttut<'a tliis yeafj l>oth held at St ^^ 
Helen's. The attendance of ti^achers at the February meeting wa« limited, 
owliijt to the inclement weather. At the meeting held May 30-31, IS90. tlie 
altendanee was fully 90 per cent of the active teavhew in the oountj-. Much 
valuable woric was accomplished at this meetui)^, and all the teachers exper- 
ienced a highly beneflcial result iind were unaninioua in calling another meet- 
ing in SepTemher next, at Clatskaiiie, thua initiating a senea of t«acbere' 
meetings at intervals of three or four months during the year. The expenses 
of such meelings are but little and Ihe benefits are many. 

leachern' VerlSJIealen, Elc. — The operations of the new law are very good 
so &r. The length of the varions certificates is extended and there is aatrong 
tendency on the part of the teuchers to advance the grade of their certificates, 
wbicb is to be apprecialed. 

Many of the most successful and painstaking teachera cannot secure a high 
grade certificate, owina to lack of education. 'This class must necessarily ojs- 
eoiitinue teaching, owing to failure in examination for promotion. 

The siilitry paid has much to do with the condition of the district, as only 
the pi loi'er class of teachers are engaged, where the wages are small, and as a 
result llie dislrfct is continually seeking new teachers, hoping to eet a good one, 
thus inaugurating a shifting about of teachers, which is very detrimental tu 
both teachers and schools. \ 

TtapAere' fie/ior/s.— Teachers aa a rule are painstaking in making out their 
term reports, altnough many enters are noted m reckoning the average attend- 
ance and number belonging. 

The present style of blanks furnished for the teacher's use are fully up to 
the reqnu^ments. 

School Jijramii)(i!!unn.—Wrinen examinutloiia In country schools of three 
to six montlis' ternw are iKcimiin;^' onniniEin, thou^rh it involvea much extra 
work upon the teachi'c, uitliiiiir proijiicin;; the ln'si iTi-ult.-t, as the short term 
docM nut admit of a svi-lniialii- rrvjiw in imcIi hi-^iiich. And again, this prac- 
tice is haiidiciippeii liy mihh' li.;ii.-liui> not priu-tiriiij,' h rltt<:'n wi^rk, and thue 
there is a lack of unilViriiiiiy in jir^iiiin^' u piiiiU'i' >tiuiiiiiig in Ihe school. 

DiHlj-icts. — The5!aO bonus given annually to each district in a measure 
prompts a desire for new district", but in Columbia county, where the popula- 
tion is sparse this fact is not to be criticised. Aa a three months' term in a 
district where all the children can attend by virtue of distance from school, is 
far better than a six months' term where some are barred from school, owing 
to great distance from the school bouse. 

While a few of Columbia county's children fail to attend school owing to 
Isolation, yet a large midorlty of the 59S childi'en who failed to attend school 
in lB8fl, was due to the met uiat they were youth of both sex, who (juit school 
about the age of sixteen for other employment. Thi- I'iict i- tiLir in many city 
Bchools and therefore does not disparage the eflli'iriM> n!' i !"■ i"niiii-,v teacher. 

Location <if DinMnla and Jtoiises. — Perhaps \h>- m^i-i iliili .^ilt iliiiig to do 

Is the laying out of a district, and kx-iitiHg tbesciKKJl-linu-i- in h^'iu-iit the mtwt 

IHPeople. While the power of dete;';' lining liistrii-t liomnlarifs ih vtsleil in a, 

^ — lajority voitr- of the people, the location of the school-houKe ia vested in the 

jbiool hoard, two of whom constitute a quorum for business. The choice of 

ihool-house sites is of vast -importance, and It would seem that two directors 



by II liitlf freiik uf uuuLiiiiiufus could do much to iiijuro Ibe biat interests of 
their district. Eapecially is the location of a achool-house an important under- 
taking in this countv, when the distrlcte are lai^ and the surface of the 
country is rough and broken, with circuitoUB roads and few of them. 

Arbor Ikti/. — This holiday, though useful in many aeetiona, 1b not of any 
special importance throughout this county, and so far as I can ^ee it haa been 
neglected by mimt of the teachers. If the law could be contorted so aa to call 
out all the able-bodied electors of the district with pick and aho\el to take the 
stumps and logs off the school grounds It would tie more adapted (o this par- 
ticulor county of Oregon. Yet none the leas important is the proper observa- 
tion of Arbor Day. 

Supf-rinleiidenl'« F/st/e.— School superintendents, we are sorry to say, have 
negleeted this important duty in this county lo some extent in the past. But 
when we take into consideration the rough nature of the country, the scan-it 
of roads and means of traveling, and the scattering districts, the fault is somi 
what eKcu sable. 
~— The districts' adjoining the Columbia river are very aceesaible, but those 
in the mountainous sections of the country are scarcely available except 
during the dry seasun. 

With the marcli of civilization the woods will gradually fall before the 
Mttler's ase, and a few years will sbow a gi'eat ciiange in sehool "affairs in 
Colnmlila county, though the present state of affaire is not to be eriticiaed in 
tbe least. 

Ciympulsury Educalion.—^hK law eomiielling children to attend school at 

teast three montlia out of the year apiiears to be a dead letter, so far as ita exe 

euCion is concerned, in this county. Though it is a good provision, no out 

Be^ns desirous of putting it luto force, as it seems to come under the jurisdio 

- tloB of "What is everybody's busiueas is nobody's business." 

. Very few instances are found of parents keeping their children from school 

' in country districts, when they can possibly help it. The commonest excuse 

to Bfc^neas and poverty. As a rule, where schools are scarce people feel all the 

nUffe Interest in sending their children to school. 

Jixpendifure of Funds.— The provision requiring all districts to expend 
the ftinds allotted them every year, and to allow no money to accurnulate in 
the district treasury, is of no importance to the schools of Uolumbi& county — 
tn fact it is detnmental to the beat interests of the districts, as in order to 
expend all the money the board will souietlines be tempted to buy useless and 
extravagant outfits, and more frequently they pay no heed to it at all. The 
amounts left over are small and in ranet of the districts amounts to nothing. 

Ou(ioo A.— Taken altogether the outlook Is good for the seiiools of Columbia 
county. Repiirts from every sectitin of the county show that new houses and 
good desks and apparatus are being adiled just as fast as the funds c 
secured. Many of the older districts are not voting tuxes for school purposes, 
but more especially for apixiratus and buildings, and It is only a (juestiou of 
Ume that every district will lie enabled to maintain at least six months' school 
per >-eur. (iood teachers are being induced to stay with us, and this particular 
feature is highly productive of successful school work in this county. 

COOS COUNTV. 1890.— SUPT. W. H. BUNCH. 

EiiKitirr/i/ioii. — The numtwr of persona from 4 to 20 years of age enumerated 
by the dlstrii-t clerks of this county, and reported to meat the beginning of the 
prewnt scIidoI yeai", was a,223, an increase of 304 over the preceding year. The 
L aetuul enrollment in our public schools during the year 1889 was 1,062, orthree- 
I fifths of the reporled enumeration, while the average daily attendance for the 
I ame time won 1,403, or 71 per cent, of those whose names apjiear on the school 
I fCgister. The above showing, though better than that of any previous year, U 
I far famt satisfactory, and appeals alike to school otBcers, teachers and patrow 
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for a unity uf twlion that will ivuult Ui u larger eiirolimmt aud a luucb l>eil 
d^Iy attenduDce. 

Apj>aratu>i.-~The eetimated value of apparatus In our schools at the b^i 

thisschoolj 

rf directors li 
, as a very gratifying 
use, or ordered, amounts to, perhaps, $1,200. 

Pireolors' Duliea. — Much might be said on this subject, but my remarks 
Vill be (confined to the suggeslioo tkat to enable directora to more fully under- 
Btaud their duties, everything reiatint to that offlpe now found under the vari- 
I 0U8 titles of "Directors' Duties," "DepartmeDt Deeiaious," etc., should be 
. arranged hi the order of their importance and published as au appendix to the 
dlrectora' copy of the school law. Such an arrangement would enable echoed 
ofttcers to acquire a better knowledge of their official dutie* in a few minutes 
than many of them seem to possess even at the end of their tf rm of oltt<.« with 
the present edition. 

Clerkii' Reportu, Bonds, Etc. — With very few exeeptionB the ^astt two ' 
annual reports of the district clerks of this county have l)€en projierly filled 
out and forwarded to the office on reiiuii-ed by law. The name ia also true of 
the clerks' bonds. 

IHsti-ioi School Hov»es. — Fully 90 per cent, of the school houses of this 
county were built to acconinindate only the fifteen or twenty pupils residing in 
the district at the time of its orgdnizaUou, the sl^ of the house, in many cases, 
being governed by the amount of the contributions or the willingness of tb6 
peopfetovote an adequate tax, rather than the fUlure needs of the distrlotv. 
Only a few years auttteed to show the mistaken economy displayed by t' 
builders in the eflfecta resulting to the schools from their hampered eonditie 

"" '" ' j-i-- .1-- i-i-j— --j^^ (^ jjig progress of our district schoi . 

Yet, as each year sees some of the tdd . 
i better equipped ones, tne prosjject ia not wholly 
devoid orenouragement. 

Examinaiiona In &c/iodIii. — Espei-Ience teaches that the only examination 
of any great educational value is such an assignment of original work at regu- 
lar Intervals as will be found necessary to test the pupil's power to make prac- 
tical application of what he knows. 

Pupils should be allowed ail the time they need in passing such an exami- 
nation, and should be taught to hand in thdrwork only when itropresente 
the very heat they can do. 

School exanainations, as they are generally conducted, amount to but little 
more than an excuse to display publicly, for the gratification of pupils and 
patrons, a visible evidence that the school is advancing rapidly. 

Educational Meetings. — The quarterly edueationS nieetinga hold in this 
county during the year and a half just ending were welt attended and as a 
general rule very Interesting. 

There seems to be a desire on the part of a majority of our teachers to 
become thoroughly practical in tbeir work, and, as a nieaua to that end, the 
local institute is found to be iudispenslble. 

Count}/ Inxfi'ufes.—Our eighth and last annual county institute was held 
August 12-16, 18811, with an attendance of eighty teachers from this ami adjoin- 
ing counties. 

The active cooperation and praiseworthy efforts of our teachers in bucccsb- 
flilly carrying out the programme of four daily and four evening sessions won 
for this institute the flattering reputation of being the Iwf^t evir held in the 
southern part of the State. 

Among the prominent educators and lecturers attending were Prof. W. N, 
Hull, of Corvallia; Prof. J. M. WIIUamB, of Kugene; Pmf. T. H. Starbuck, of 
Portland; Prof. J. R. N. Bell and Prof. J. B. Horner, of noseburg: Prof.Sweet, 
of Ashland, and Hon. John A. Gray and Hon. J. M. Sigliu, of Marshfleld, 
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Teaehem' Permanency and Omtinuitj/ in Offioe. — Among the Qiany dlft- 
-juragements which go to make up a teacher's esperlence none contribute 
moru ta their wUh for a changie of employment than the eeeniing indifi'ereace 
and iadk. of appreciation on the part or auhool officers ^d patrouB. 

The former visit the echoola under their charge btirely BUfficlent to meet 
the requirements of the law, while the latter only drop in when there is 
nothing at home tn oceupy their time. 

If teachers were retamtNl year after year in positions that they have filled 
with success, and a little more appreciation were manifested, in the Jbrm of 
kind words, frequent visits and better pay by those for whom they serve, there 
would be less disposition to prepare for something else that ia now so charae- 
teristic of our district school teachers. 

Teache?-a' A'alttrieH. — In 1889 male and female teachers received an avenwe 
aalary of alsout &50 ajid 440, respectively, being an advance of $4 per month 
over the average of any preceding year. 

Teachei-n' Rcparttt. — Teachers of this county are very prompt in aendlne 
"in their reports. Tliosc received at this olflce at the close of tJie last school 
year, when compared with statistics collected at my annual school vislttj, show 
tliat accuracv is also u characteilstic of our teachers. 

It would greatly assist county superintendenta in making out correct 
annual reports if teachers' blank reporta were ao arranged thut the average 
attendance of males and females would appear ui separate columns. 

New SciioQl Diilrids. — Section 42 of tne school laws, as amended by the 
last legislature, limiting the time in which new dlstricta must have their first 
school to one year, was suggested by me in my report of 1888. Two api>oint- 
ments supply any districl, however small, with funds sufficient to de^ay the 
expense of a three months schooL 

In this county all districts organ 
lool in session within six montns 

Location o^ A'e/ioofs.— No part of my official duties gives me so much 
EUinoyance as the dilTlcultles growing out of the location or re-location of 
school house sites. 

The present law, vesting the power to locate sites for school houses in the 
board of directora exclusively, and then providing that if the board \-iolate the 
law or abuse the discretionary power conferred by the district electors In select- 
ing a school house site, their action may be reversed on appeal, gives rise to 
endless complications, into which the county superintendent Is inevitably 
drawn in a manner and under circumstances best calculated to render hirri an 
object of attack by isoth factions. For, before the difficulty is submitted to 
the superintendent, the people of the district are generally tn such a slate of 
feeling that a settlement satisfuctory (o the entire district is impossible. 

To remove this potent cause of district complications and to give county 
eup^'lnten dents an opportunity to prevent the trouble instead or having to 
await its full development before their services are considered essential, the law 
diould be so amended that ixiards of directors shall have the presence and 
advice of the county BUporint«ndents in locating school house sites, and It 
should be their duly to visit the districts and fiilly acquaint Uiemselves with 
the needs and conveniences of the patrons of the schools when the selection 
of sites is to itie made. 

Needed LeffUlalion.—Tbe complaint is frequently made by district officers 
that the compulsory educational law passed by the last legislature cannot be 
enforced on account of exemption of those who teach their children at home. 
Investigation shows that the parents for whom this law was designed are the 
very ones who take advantage of this provision, and unless that clause is 
repealed, or some examination required by which it may be known that 
parents are teaching tbeir children at home, the compulsory educational law 
la practically valueless. 

Arbor bay.— Oar schools generally open on the flrat Monday iu Hay and 
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_. . J BChoola (ire iu session at that time the observance of Arbor Duy 

la ulmewt wholly neglected. 

Official Labor. — In I8KH I spent, im an average, two and one-fourth houiK- 
in each of the sixty schools of thta county, To do this required almost 
entire time during Ine summer months ana 1,000 miles traveling. 
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Much time was also employed in visiting districts tor the purpose of It 
ing school-house sites, settling school coinpUcations and aseisUng in the 
provement of our school system generally. 

Public ^School Mon^. — It seems to he the custom for district officers to use 
the public sciiool money for building out-houses, making neoefifiary repairs on 
house or premlees, buying brooms, water-palls, etc., and where a diatnot hires 
a building in which to hold its public school, to pay the rent out of any funds 

J think the uses to which the county and State school money may lie 
appropriated should be clearly defined by department decialoue or otherwise. 

Educational OuUoo/c.— The educational outlook in our county is, all things 
Donsidered, very encouraging. 
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JUmimeradan. — [a] Enumeration of persona fWtm 4 to 20 years of age, -,--„ 
J6) Actual enrolhnent in public schools, 785. (c) Actual average attendance 
in puttjic schools, i^9. 

Appai-ntua in Public -Sc/wioi*.— Teachers' reports show that many of the 
schoott of Crook county are wholly without appai'atus. tiome hai'e diction- 
aries, gome have globes and maps, some have globes, maps and dictionaries. 
Only H few are supplied with good blackboards. But special effort will lie 
made to supply the much needed want during the present ndministration. i^ 

IMrectorn and Their JJutieit. — Directors of this county, like too many 
other men, almost iuvariably fail to perform their whole duty. I think, 
however, that they uiiiy ho liii|i]iivnl m tliis jiarticiilar by proper assistance 
and encouriigenient U\'U\ \.\w siiju'iint' inli'iit. In the majority of cases they 
seem to think thc.v \va\k- niMhuir> in ]nrfiii]ii other than the employiiicnt of 
teachers. C^omc of tin'] n liiii Ui -ir lin iinpoiiance of attending to this duty. 
I trust this will not be the L*iitic Liy the time tbw county submits another report ^_ 
on this important subject. ^^H 

Ciefk» Reports. — Clerks' reports have been promptly received and, M^^^l 
rule, are full and complete. Borne clerks, like many teachers, don't know h<l>f^^| 
to till the blanks furnished them. ^^1 

Clcrku' Bonds.— Twit school clerksi of this county have fiiiled, thus far, to 
forward bonds to superintendent's office and have therefore not received the 
money belongiue; to their districts. 

OiiidiHon o) School Jtousin. — This is a question on whlcli 1 am not at all 
posted us I have as yet made no oHicial visits. But judging from what 1 have^^ 
noticed In passing througli the county, and from teachers' reporla, I coneln dyl 
that most of the school property is tn fair condition and reasonably 
for. 

Local Educational jV/fe/'iij/a.— There haa ucvft been such a thing a_ 
local educational meeting' licid in litis .■.iiiuty to my knowledge. Butlhtq 
to have sm-b meetiii;;-s iir.:;:nii/,(i| lu'lnvi- \\w iIcki.' of the present school year, 
do not think majiy ot' cur ti'iiclic]'- iiiili/.c ilie importance of such meeting^ 
from llu' fact that ifmiiv ..r dnin liiil in :it[fin!:uice on the county institute, a ~ 
of those who do, quilu a uuiiitjtr leiLiie lo take a part and do not seem in 
ested. Perhaps a little kindly encouragement will change tliis, and I ft 
make special eflbrts to awaken an interest among theni. Many are c_ 
transient sojourners among UB which probablypartlyaccounte for IhisBtatefll 
aHhira. 
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under G. W. Dayton. Aa a rule the attenduiice haa been email In uomparison 
■with the number of teacherH In the county. The mode of conducting the 
Institutes ia the pairt is not a very interesting one for several reasoBa : lat, the 
teachera have been allowed to act lodepenuentlv of each other, aud iu many 
cases in direct oppo>iitLon ; 2d, parllaraentary rules have been almost wholly 
ignored both by Icocheni and superintendent; 3d, teachers have never had 
au opportunity to present melhode by actual cIbbh drill. In fact, I doubt if 
teachers have been greatly beuetlted by Institutes In this county. 

ExaminalUm qf Teae/iern Under New Law. — Am unable to offer an 
expression of opinion on this subject, having held no esamlnatlou since my 
election to office. 

Teachers' Or (ijf cafes.— Number of imexpired certiflcutea for Crook, at this 
writing, forty-eight. So fiir as law governlna; exuminationB in this State iB 
concerned, I do not tlUnlc It could )x iniproveuat present time. 

Teacheri' Quali/lcalions. — Crook county's teachers are, aa a rule, much, 
better qualified educationally than practiciiUy; that is, they have more educa- 
tion (book education) than iir^u'iLi'^i] ■'xiH.rience as instructors. 

J'ermanenci/ anil C'lu/hn/l'if i,/ IIV^.A*.— Crook haa few permanent teachers. 
Nearly half of Iheni fum,- iium nihcr i-nuiities or States, teach one term or twa 
and then leave for nmrL' liicnitive lulds. More than half who are residents of 
the county leacb but a shoii lime, uml tlien either marry and quit teaching or 
step Into Bome other profession or buaiiiesa in life. They have spent little extra 
time preparing for teachers' work, and have therefore lost nothing by leaving 
Uie profession. Neither does the profession lose by their quitting school work. 

TeafJierif Salnriei. — Not having clerks' reports at hand, am not able to 
say just what average waces are in this county; but from personal acquaint- J 
ance with the subject I thmk about S42.o0 per month, including board. Some I 
teachers receive ?7a, others JBO, others fSO, and still others only $30 to $40 p«: I 
month. We have quite a number of the class mentioned in No. 12 of UitS-^ 
report, which accounts for the two last named prices being paid. Balaiies 
fluctuate more than in the year last past, but less than in preceding years. 

Teachei-H' Eenorls. — Teachers With ua seldom make out their reports as 
required by law, though they are improvijig in this particular both in accuracy 
and promptness. Few, I And, know exactly how to fill up one of the blank 
peporte. 

Examinations and Jiei'iews.—Mimy teachers here do not hold esamlna- 
tions, and some of them seldom review. The Importance of this branch of 
school work can not well be overestimated. Have considered them quite atl 
important as the dail^- recitations, fievlews give sohdity and permanency to- 
instruction, and examniations impart enthusiasm aud coustautly awaken new 
ideas and ambitions in the minds of young learners. 

Nev! School IHetricl». — No new school diatriota in this school year. 

Location and IHfictdden. — No location^ and no difflcultits under my 
administration. 

School Mnances. — Finances of Crook, quite good ; al>out nine dollars pet 
pupil during school vear. 

tiiufNeedea School LegUtaHon. — We need a law fixing the salaries of superin- 
tendents at such figures that they can afford to do something for the educa- 
tional Interests of their various counties. We need a law giving county super- 
intendents legislative power equal to any legislation of the State for the making 
of laws pertaining to educational matters. If you should desire to see a drafted 
bill to that efl&ctj I should be happy to forward it at any time ; suppose, how- 
ever, that you will be quite content wilh the suggestion only, Aiid I tlilnlt 
we need a law requiring county superintetideula aud boards of examination to 
be practical teachers. 
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CURRY COUNTY, ISSR-SUPT. FRANK A. STEWART. 

District clerks have been prompt with their annual reports, and with a few 
unimportant esceptions, reraarkal)ly correct. This ia one of the resuils of the 
excellent system of records furnished by the State, and which on' iiniveraally 
popular. 

E\'ei-y organized dintrict in this county is at work, aa my report shows. 
We have but fourteen dlatriets in this large terrltoiy, so that very many 
children live too far from school houses to attend schools, henw It happens that 
jtat one-ha(f did not attend any school during the pat^ year. This is one of 
the unavoidable experiences of all pioneers, but in this comity it ia not quiteao 
bad as it looks, for there are no HIlttTiLte olilMien growing up in the countrp. 

We have been fortunate in iia\ iiit.';i hlirli in'reontageol' oi'st^grade teachers, 
and the results have been corrospniiiliiifily ^ali.•^l';ll■to^y. . 

We have had much trouble :iiid dfUilu ui liiL- county as to whowas alegal 
voter under our school law, and it is ti> 1)1- Ji'gri'tled that ^he legislature did m ' 
amend the doubtful part oi the law. It slmuld have been made so 
school oflicer could interpret it without risk of being reviewed in 
court. 

Mecommendutioii. — I would recomnaend that copies of the school laws 
sent direetly to the several district clerks in each county. 

DOUOLAB COUNTY, 1890.— 8UPT. T. O. HUTCHINBON. 

^n«mera( ion. —The total enumeration for Douglas county this year 
^,439. Number of resilient pupils enrolled in the public schools, 3,170 ; avera, 
daily attendance, 1,938 ; or, witli the enumeration as a base, the elirolltnent 
a little over 7! per cent, and the avei-age dally attendance nearly 44 per cent 
While this is not a good showingj I flna that it is much bettex in many schools 
than it was two years ago. The improvement, where it exists, is, I think, due 
to the Increased efficiency of the teachers and the consequent increase of 
interest in the schools. This is notably the case in a few schools. Several 
schools which have heretofore run down in the sp ring to a mere handful of 
listless pupils have this spring held their attendance and interest to the end. 

Apparatus. — Most of the schools of my county need more apparatus ; 
only 5 out of the 90 are supplied with sufficient apparatus, and 22 otners are 
very well supplied, hut need a few more things in the way of apparatus ; 28 
schools are partially supplied, and 35 are nearly^, or wholly, without apparatus. 
There seems to be a marked tendency toward improvement in this direction. 
Comparatively few of the schools have taken advaiitaue of the offer of the- 
government map of the United States at the extremely low price of Jl.!"*^' 

Director' Dutieit.— The boards of directors of most of the schools are try- 
ing to comply with the law in regard to their duties and the manner of con-' 
ducting their business, but a few go on in the old slip-shod way still. In the 
matter of spending the public money ail have obeyed the law strictly, though 
sometimes to the detriment of the schools. It retjulred much urging, how- 
ever, to get them to comply with the new law in this matter. JioBt school 
boards neglect visiting their schools regularly, hut this cannot be remedied in 
many esses, owing to the Taried business and duties of members of boards. *' 

OlerAs' Reports. — The clerks' reports, while better than last year, are . 
from satisfactory yet The majority, after long explanations by circular letd 
ters, sent In a financial account that balanced, but some did not receive ti 
letter of instructionB, which accompanied the blanks, until after the repoi 
were made out and sent to me. 

Clerks' Bands. — Clerks' bonds have been all promptly sent and placed oil= 
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&efujol Hoit»-n. — Many of the school houHB are in bad condition nnd are 
in keeping with the prosperity of the people of the districts, but many ' 
distrirte have well-buill and nicely finished bousce. 

Local Meeting*. — With a few exceptions we have had a looai educational 

meeting every month. The attwidance has been mostly very good, and I 

think much good hue resulted from them. Teachers are encouraged to do 

better work, and by eompariug theniselvee with others, they are improving 

tJieir methods. Unfortunately, however, the ones who moat need the BBalst- 

ance given by these meetings cannot be induced to attend. Thej- usually nay 

it is too great an expense for them to afford, not seemlug to realize that tlicir 

salaried depend largely on their efficiency as teachers, and that their efliciL-m.'.v 

la greatly increased by Ihese meetlngd if they are properly attended, yunie lif 

the gooil people of the county look upon these meetincs as unneceswiry iiiid 

" 'ravagaut. When they can be induced to attend, no we ver, they u^iUalJ.y 

inge their venlict and are enthusiastic in their praise. 

Lounfy Iii»ititute.—We held one county institute in Au^»t, which was 

' attended, though Bome teachers wer^ ofi* on trips and did not return lu 

J f} attend. We held a five days' session, and had the assistance of two 

liar Instructors and several teachers of note. The Institute was generally 

d a success. The work by regular iustructors is usually more proQtable 

a promiscuous discussions. 

we appointed the montJi of February for a four weeks' normal institute 
_ review school, but the deplorable state of the roads and the Inactivity of 
ins made it impossible to get the teachers together. 

i'irami'iorto'w.— Examinations have been conducted according to the apirit 
id the letter of the new law and according to the regulations of the State 
ard of education. While some diBsatlsfactlon has bwn caused by f^lures, 
Xhink the rafuority of the people are well pleased with the working of the 
"', and the teachers themselves feel that a certiUcate means something and 
proud to receive a high grade. Those who have failed, have, in most cases, 
rsed hard to bring themselves up to the standard, and have succeeded. The 
lootowlllundiiuliteilly get the benefit of this study. Bo the law (if enforced) 
a. blessing tn Imth leui-luTH and pupils. 

Tear/ii;-s' <^i-<i'i/i<i,fi<„iH.~The teachers of Douglas wiunly (a few of whom 
3 reniovi'di bnlil the I'ulldwing cerllflcates: 82 teachers hold Ist grade, 
,nty ; 44) IciLchtTs hoM il grade, county ; 22 teachers bold 3d grade, county ; 
stujhera hold 1st grade, State ; 13 teachers hold State diplomas ; 1 teacher 
Ids a Btate lite diploma. A few of the foregoing are duplicates, however ; 
'< is, the same teacher holds two kinds of certificates. 
yWfcftfTH' /"prmiiw/Msy.— is teachers make teaching a profession. Many 

- " '"iitiiiiic in the work, but are now only beginners. Onlyl9ofthe 

>■ i;iiiL.'lit more than six years. 

"(Vs.— There is very little differi'nce to report in teachers' 
V ;ir except that no school pays less than $30 per month, and 
|.j> I Vuiu $40 to $50 per month. 

I' y/'/j(.i78.— Teachers' reports have been better this year than last ; 
-ipiiratively few of them have to be returned for correction. Many of the 
ichers had never read the " Instructions to Teachers " on the blanks, until 
Bir attention was called to it, to explain their errors. They seem now, how- 
fer, to be trying to get their reports right. I fear it has been the custiim uf,— 
— ity BuperintendeniA to file away any and all reports without correctioJT 
possibly without examination'insomecases, which has led to oareleBsnea 
tCHChers, whosay: "Ah, well, that is good enough ; nobody wlllst 
way." 

RrviP'vg.—yery few of the schools have regular reviews and examinatioc 
though there are some notable exceptions. I believe tbat pupils do better woi 
and show more interest in their studies in such schools as attend regularly tj 
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written examinations, and I liave taken special pains to recommend to teachers 
that they do not neglect them. 

New Districts. — Four new school districts have been created in my county 
this year, and have regularly organized according to law; at least they have s() 
reported. This has been done in every instance by i>etltion of a majority of 
each district divided. 

School-houses — Location. — In many of the districts pupils live far apart, 
and the location of school-bouses is a difficult matter, and some divisions have 
been asked for on account of a failure to agree as to the location. Intervening 
ridges, sometimes almost too rough to be crossed, make it impossible to locate 
the school-houses in the center of the districts, and the question as to whc ther 
Messrs. A, B and C's children shall be compelled to cross the ridges, or those 
of D, E and F, is a difficult one, and it often interferes with the efficiency of 
the schools. I see no remedy, however, except the importation of childn n 
enough to have schools on each side of the ridges. 

Local Tax, — A few of the districts vote a tax to run their schools, but 
most of them depend exclusively on .the public money for their support. 

Records. — School records are improving, I am happy to note. The n; w 
record books are quite complete and are sure to secure more permanent n cords 
and better statistics, to say nothing of the advantages of uniformity in the 
work. 

School Legislation. — In regard to needed school legislation much might be 
said, but there is a subject which needs delicate and careful handling. Our 
school law has, in the last few years, made some large and important advanct s 
and is now nearly as perfect as the present state of our commonwealth will 
allow. I would respectfully submit the following recommendations, however : 

First — That teachers holding county certificates, in any county, may, at 
the hands of the county board of any other county in the State, (either with 
or without examination) receive a certificate of like grade for the reina'mdcr of 
the time for which the original certificate was to run, i. e., that the new certifi- 
cate must expire on the same date on which the original certificate would have 
expired, provided y that the county board approve and that the applicant pay a 
fee into the institute fund of say, J?2.50. The object of this change would be to 
Insure the progressive nature of the new law, and still provide for teachers 
who are unable to procure a situation in the county for which they have 
received certificates. 

Second — That section 2603 of Hill's code be repealed, as a later law (a part of 
subdivision 10, section 2602,) has been passed on the same subject, which in 
effect repeals the section above mentioned, but the presence of both sections in 
the school law has led to confusion and trouble, both to districts and to county 
school superintendents, to avoid which said section 2603 should be repealed. 

Thira — That the five mill tax be raised to a six mill tax. 

Arbor Day was observed in many districts with planting of trees and 
appropriate ceremonies; but many school yards are yet too bare of trees. 
Many others, of course, need a clearing out rather than a planting. Some 
devoted the day to trimming and clearing up trees already in the grounds. 

General Topics. — 1. Tbe official labors in Douglas are much greater 
than the writer supposed them to be at the time of his election, and very much 
greater than the general public believe them to be. In fact some of the good 
people think the school superintendent has nothing to do but visit the schools 
once each year and occasionally to answer a letter from some inquirer. They 
suppose that such things as the apportionment of the public funds and making 
of reports, etc., require but a few hours of labor, not taking into consideration 
any labor on boundaries, new districts, etc. I find, however, that if a superin- 
tendent attends to his duties fully and conscientiously he has little or no time 
for any other duties or even a short vacation, except he employ a clerk or dep- 
uty, as has been done oh several occasions during my term of office. These 
duties, owing to the meagre salaries and the consequent attention to other 
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business by jiuri^riiitt-iident?*, liave been grossly iiegkvted, until, by reason of 
their not th«.»rou.:Lly invt^tijratinjr every question, the records of my county 
are in s<> dej*!* ntSIe a state that 1 have been able to only partially correct thV 
errors antl nutkt- thr r»«.i^»nls inttUitrible. The county coiirt has refust^l to fur- 
nish my orMiv with the niaj» RMjUired by law in section ^olH), subdivision :i4 
(sexr St^se-iiin J.aw- i.{ l^•*l^ paire 1-4 . s<^> I have not been able to get the Inmnd- 
aries of d!>triet> in iz*-* d antl intellijrible shape, except in a few ci\sis, 

2. 1 hoj-e thfrr •l»ri-artnient of public instruction will urge county courts to 
funii>h the niafr- r««;uiri-<l and have the lK)undaries of the districts of their 
counties jHit in l"**^! ^hai»e and sj» laid as to leave no vacant territory. 

3. If ihv law i- •-arefully and 4-nn>cientiously carriinl out in future, as we 
have tried U* do in tl:e pa.-t. I U-i'\ that the outlook in our county is ijuite LiH>il, 
as nuist <tt' ih».- -^-h^ii- art* now iniprovinj; in efficiency and sc1uk>1 otHtvi's ar\' 
usually strivini: to liettt-r understand their duties an<l to do them. 

4. 1 l*-iievi- ^tep-j -hould In* taken to classify all the sch<K)ls in the State 
under a siniil:;r «la><itieation, and I would suggest that instead of dividing 
the c<iur-e into > years, of '4 terms each, that it ije (lividetl into S gnuiis of - 
ttniis tach. Then th« -e terms can be 4-. months in k'ngth, or S months or 4 
nionth> in .s^Ii'm.Is that have ♦) or s months' schools per annum : providing the 
pupils can niakt.* the tenn's work in that time. Hut if that stems t(H> nuuh a 
term and a half, or only one term, can be acL-omplished in one year, 

I^tanls of din/<-tors are >low to adopt a classification tbat requin^s thnv 
terms a ytar for eii'ht years, biM-aus*- they siiy we cannot have thnv terms jht 
year, s«» our s^iholars eouM never keep up with the grades, and no amount of 
explanation will convince some of them. 

GILIJAM COLXTV, IslXL— SL'PT. W. W. KKNNKDY. 

Eiirofhiiriif. — T<ital number enumerated between four and twenty yeai*s, 
l,:^*^; numl>er enrolled in public schools, I OS ; average daily attendance. oJH*. 
The average daily attendance in this county is very low, party owing to an 
intliflerence on the part of parents in regard to the education of their cbildivn, 
but more owing to the tnin and sparsely settled condition of the inmnty. 
Many children livf three miles from the sch(K>l-hous<.\ A very small aihnent 
is coiisi^lered enough to induce parents to let the little ones play aUnit borne. 
This may l>e remedied in lime, but it will take considerable tiuie in this dry, 
stock-raising country. Hailroads arc so far from most settlei*s tbat they lio not 
attempt to raise more grain than can be sold at home to fivd stoik. The srat- 
tered condition r>f the children's homes dtKs not so nearly aei'ount !*or tbe 
small avenige daily attendance as it iVy{^r< for the small nundnT enrolled or fi^r 
the hiCk of interest. 

Ajtjfdi'dttis. — Most of our districts are large in exti nt but snnill in numbers. 
Till' county contains about 50 townships and only alH)Ut 40 sclund districts. 
To a considerable extint the lack of apparatus is caustnl by an idea that they 
are too i)oor to buy, but more, I think, to a ])revailinir idea tliat money s|HMlt 
for apparatus is wasted. Kven in some of the villagt\< 1 have failell to gvt 
directors to put in plenty of black-boards when it I'^uld Ik* done without 
additional cost in building. 

Many of our teachers do not fully appreciate api^iratus, and fail to urgi* on 
directors its necessity, and some even fail to usi^ what they have. 

I would suggist as a remedy for this last that we try to increasi* our 
normal school work, and that we try to sui)ply our si*h<M>ls with those who 
have had a special training in the iise of api)aialus, as well as metluHls of 
teaching in general. District scluml housis, tor the most part, aiv small antl 
cheap, and ]M)orly arranged, with no regard to black-board aeconnniHlatlons. 
Vsually a little piece at one end, two iVvt hy six, colored black, smooth and 
gretisy.' This is owing to a newly settled county and nuxst hvttlers Inking of 
small means, but partly owing to a want of an appreciation i>f the value of 
plenty of black-board space. 
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It would be well if at least there was an advisory paragraph in the next 
addition of the director's copy of the school law, urging the necessity of black- 
boards running entirely around every school room, commencing two feet from 
the floor and extending up as high as a man can conveniently reach, excepting 
room for doors and windows, and that they be so arranged as to not interfere 
with black-board room. 

Teachers^ ExamlnatlonH. — Examination of teachers under the new law 
works well. The least qualified, in an educational point, are dropping out, or, 
what is better, have gone to work and are preparing themselves to do good 
work. They are ashamed to have to move out ot the cuunty at the end of a 
year because they can only get a third grade. During the past two years many 
teachers of this county have devoted most all of then- spare time to hard study, 
hence the law works well. 

Teachers* permanency and continuit}/ of work adds much to the value of 
the school, but most of our country schools in Eastern Oregon have such short 
terms with low salary that teachers must practice great economy. In this new 
region people are opposed, in general, to voting school district taxes. The 
surest way to remedy this evil is to liave the State or county levy increased 
taxes that they would not be so much opposed to and would endorse if our 
legislators would only act. 

Section 42 works well. It induced several districts in this county to have 
more school last year than they would have had but for that section; yet I 
think it wise to exempt new districts the first year. In isolated communities 
parents will take steps to organize, whereas, if they had to pay out $50 or $60 
the first year, they hesitate and postpone, and their few children go without 
school from year to year. Then again, some districts are inclined to hoard and 
hold back like No. 8 of this county, with a few children that need schooling 
badly. They finally accumulated $375 in this way in the hands of the clerk. 
Their house took fire, and the funds were burned, and probably the children 
will lose a considerable part of it. Therefore I think it wise to require them 
to spend each year all they draw for school purposes. 

School Legislation.— The most important needed school legislation, I 
think, is to increase the efficiency and infiuence of normal schools, and to pro- 
vide for an increase of the State and county school funds. 

Recommendation. — I would recommend that the rules and regulations be 
so amended as to require the teacher's report to contain and be made out so as 
to include the aggregate records of all prior teaching for the current school 
year, so that the final report from a district shall show all teaching done during 
the year. 

(IRANT COUNTY. 1890.— SUPT. E. HAYES. 

Emim,eration. — The school clerks are not always as careful in the matter 
of enumeration as they ought to be. The enrollment in the public schools 
falls far below what it ought, and the average attendance in the public schools 
is also very low, thereby showing a great lack of interest in the matter of edu- 
cation. 

Apparatus. — Our schools are poorly supplied with apparatus. This is 
because of the penuriousness of the school officers. 

Many of the directors never visit the schools or otherwise perform the 
duties of their office. The present law of this State is good and plain upon 
this subject, and I have triea to have it enforced. 

Reports. — Clerks' reports and clerks' bonds are all in good shape this year. 

Houses. — The condition of many of our school houses is shabby enough. 
In some instances the buildings are not habitable in rough weather. 

Local Meetings. — In a sparsely settled county, such as this, it is not prac- 
ticable to hold many local educational meetings. I did ask of the county 
court an increase of salary so that I could afford to deliver two lectures per 
year in each school district. Had this request been granted I think great good 
might have resulted therefrom. 
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Couniy limlUute. — Our animal (.'ouiity Institute last May was a great suc- 
cess. It was held just before the quarterly examination, thereby bringing the 
teachers and candidates together. There were thirty teachers present. 

ExaminatioyiH. — I have no fault to find with present arrangement for the 
examination of teachers, but believe some changes should be made in the law 
as regards the renewal of second and first grade certificates. 

Many of our best teachers have only second grade certificates and can not 
get the time to study and can not get a first grade. These must now retire 
irom the profession as soon as their certificates expire, so that our district 
officers are comj)elled to hire high priced (fii-st grade) or inexperienced begin- 
ners. I am in lavor of renewing both second and first grades once on reexam- 
ination. 

Teachers' Permanency. — I believe that the same teachers should be con- 
tinued in the district so long as they are diligent and successful. 

Arbor Day. — Arbor day was observed in nearly everj" wise where school 
grounds were fenced. This is a very important mattt r, and steps should be 
taken to more fully effect its accomplishment. 

In closing my report I can say that the school interests of Grant county 
are in a far better condition than they were. Our institute fund has increased, 
and with due diligence on the part of the county superintendent the future 
will grow brighter and better. 

HARNP]Y COUNTY, 1889.— SUPT. L. B. BAKER. 

At the organization of this county I was furnished by the district reports 
from the school districts cut off from (ilrant county. Of these reports, very 
few are correct, and I find it impossible to make a correct report from them. 
With the aid of the very excellent and C(mii)lete blank forms and records now 
furnished by the department of public instruction, it seems to me that any 
intelligent clerk ought to be able to furnish a correct report. I hoi)e for better 
results next year. 

JACKSON COUNTY, 1890.— SUPT. H. H. MITCHELL. 

Enumeration. — The following table shows the enumeration, enrollment 
and average daily attendance of this county for the years 1887, 1888 and 1889 : 





1S87. 


1888. 1889. 


« 
Enumeration 


:], 717 
2, 401 
1,528 


4,174 
2,571 
l,G:tt 


4,345 


Enrollment 

Average daily attendance- _ _ _ _ _ 


2,740 
1,834 









ApparatuH. — Although during the past two years considerable attention 
has been given to this very important branch of educational work, several of 
the schools of this county are but scantily supplied, while a number (particu- 
larly those of recent organization) are wholly without anything in the form of 
apparatus. The law authorizing the use of a portion of the public school funds 
for the purchase of school supplies is proving a great blessing to our schools 
where the allowance is used with judgment. 

DlrectorH and their Duties. — Among tlie many duties of the director enu- 
merated in section 37, school laws, there is perhaps not one of greater import- 
ance, nor one more frequently neglected, than that reciuiring him to visit and 
inspect his school from time to time, etc. The patrons of a school cannot be 
too careful in their selection of men for this resjKJnsible position. One stupid, 
lethargic, don't-care director C4xn do more to retard the progress of a school 
than any other five persons connected with it, while the lionest, industrious, 
wide-awake director is scarcely second to the energetic teacher in pushing for- 
ward the school work of his district. 
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C'erks^ Rrport^. — Durin'2: the past two .years, tit least one-half the reports 
of the district clerlis of tliis county have reached this ottice in bad shape, some 
of them grossly incorrect. While it is not always possible to find a i^erson 
thoroughly competent to fill this position, the voters of a district should see to 
it that they get the very best to be had. 

Clerk'.s^ Bondn. — The law requiring each district clerk to file his official 
bond with the county superintendent is a good one, and should be enforct'd to 
the letter in every instance. It abruptly terminates a great deal of the jar and 
confusion in school affairs, for which our Httite has long been noted. 

District School Houses^ Etc. — In this particular we are slowly advancing. 
The demand for more school-house room, on account of increasing population, 
prosperity, etc., is usually met by the erection of new and better buildings, 
thus adding, annually, to the number, one or more substantial, commodious 
and well-furnished houses. It will, nevertheless, be several yeai*s, judging 
from the present outlook, before we see the last of those little primeval huts 
hidden away in thickets and rocky gorges — school houses in name only. 

Local Educational Meetings. — Considerable interest is being taken in this 
important matter of late. 

County Institutes. — The value of the institute, properly conducted, to the 
schools of a county cannot be easily overestimated. No county should fail to 
have at least one session each year, and every friend to the cause of education 
should promptly come forw^ard and exert himself, or herself, to make it a per- 
fect success. 

Examination of Teachers Under the N civ Law. — The present law in regard 
to examinations marks the beginning of a new^ and important era in the edu- 
cational affairs of the State. Prior to its passage I think there were at least 
two teachers to every ungraded school in this county. As a consequence smLi- 
ries were reduced to the lowest ebb and the schools were taught, or, rather, 
"kept" by incompetent persons. At present the supply of teachers is about 
equal to the demand, salaries have risen to something near what they should 
be and our schools are enjoying a greater degree of prosperity in the hands of 
professional teachers. 

Teachers' Permanency. — One of the greatest drawbacks and disadvantages 
against which our schools have to contend is the constant change of teachers. 
This is mainly due to the small wages paid, and until it is possible to pay bet- 
ter wages there appears no remedy for the evil. 

Teachers^ Salaries. — Teachers' wages have advancf d in this county con- 
siderably during the last two or three years, but are still too low\ 

Teachers^ lieports. — As a rule the reports of our teachers are promptly 
filed and are usually complete. 

Reviews and Examinations. — Examinations I think should be held at the 
close of each month, and should be thorough and searching. Frequent 
reviews, if conducted with the proper object in view, are of almost inestima- 
ble value to the school. 

New DUtrict.s. — The present law requiring new districts to have a school 
within one instead of three years is as it should be. It will serve to prevent 
the formation of districts so small and weak as to be incapable of maintaining 
their organization. 

Educational Outlook. — Is very promising indeed; brighter than ever 
before in the history- of the county. 

JOSEPHINE COUNTY, 1890.— SUPT. W. A. MAS8IE. 

Co7nparlson in Enumeration and Enrollment. — ^Josephine county enumer- 
ate in 1889, 1,470 children of school age, and in 1890, the number is 1,711. 
The enrollment has increased from 1,000 in 1889, to 1,190 in 1890. The average 
nnmber of months' taught in each district in 1889 was 4;}, and in 1890, five 
months. The increase in enrollment has hardly kept pace with the increase- 
in enumeration, from the fact that many families came to the country so late 
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ia the year that the children were not ». n rolled in achoul, but added to the 
enumeration in spring of 1890. 

Apparatus. — In this respect there is need of much improvement, although 
I can not complain of the improvement made last year. There was purchased 
for the use of schools over one hundred dollars worth of apparatus, including 
four unabriflged dictionaries, the remainder purchased maps, globes, charts, 
etc. 

The most essential piece of apparatus in the school room is the black- 
board, and too often is only a niake-shift. Now that good canvas black-board 
can be procured at the cost of $1.25 per yard, there is no excuse for retaining 
the old "slick" and worn out wooden affair. 

Directors. — Considering the authority vested in a board of directors, it is a 
matter of the utmost importance that the best man in the district be chosen. 
*' From the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh," and whenever that 
zeal and interest in education which is so essential for success, is awakened, 
then we will find the office filled by the best men. Frequent visits by 
directors and patrons give much encoiiraiienient to both teacher and pupils. 

Clerks^ Jieports. — School statistics, as. taken from clerks' reports this year, 
are much more definite and accurate than in past years. A circular letter to 
school clerks just before school meeting did much toward securing correct 
reports. 

. Ecmuneration of School Clerks. — Clerks read between the lines of the 
Oregon school laws permission to make a charge of $2.50 to $10 for services 
each year. Whether this is customary over the State I can not say. The law 
speaks of remuneration only for collecting district tax. I have known clerks 
to retain $10 by consent of the board of directors in districts receiving less 
than $250 during the year. 

Neiv Districts. — Four new districts have been organized in this county 
during the past two years, and it is believed that, with but one exception, the 
children of each neighborhood in the county have the privilege of from three 
to nine months' public school. 

School Houses. — Some six new houses have been built during the past two 
years, and there is a growing tendency, very encouraging, to repair the old 
ones, else replace them with new. 

Count}/ Jnstitutes. — The first organization of the teachers of this county 
was made in August of 1888, at which time the first institute was held at 
(Grant's Pass, the county seat. Another was held last August, and that both 
were very successful is shown by the decided improvement in school work 
throughout the county. The teacher who attends an institute and takes a part 
in the work with real earnestness can go back to his school with an increased 
ability and an accumulation of energy which will overcome many a difficulty 
during the year. 

Exaniinations Under the New Law. — In general, the revised law gives 
satisfaction. Some object to the restriction which gives a teacher but one cer- 
tificate of each grade, but surely it can work no hardship to the schools since 
the object is progression, without which there can be no success. When 
teachers, as a class, strive to C(mtinually improve and hope to fill better posi- 
tions, and to be worthy of them, then will the profession of teaching receive 
that respect which its usefulness demands. 

Reviews and Exaininations. — Monthly examinations are almost uniformly 
held in the schools of this county. This, with a weekly review lesson covering 
the ground gone over the first four days of the week, does nmch towards hold- 
ing the interest of the pupils and securing that thoroughness so very desirable. 

Difficulties and Dissetisions. — No condition or circumstance in a district 
can work so much harm to the school as a neighborhood quarrel. No other 
part of a superintendent's work re(iuires more ability and judgment ("gump- 
tion," if you please,) than the duty of adjusting one of these difficulties. 
School officers should [\e willing to niake almost any personal sacrifice for the 
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sake of harmony in 'the school. A little tact and good judgment on the part 
of the directors and teacher, coupled with kind counsel at the beginning of the 
trouble, will often succeed. 

Educational Outlook, — The outlook for the prosperity of the schools of this 
county is, indeed, encouraging. Population is increasing, institutes and edu- 
cational meetings create a nealthy rivalry among teachers, many teachers are 
taking educational journals, and it is believed that none of the frontier counties 
of the State offer superior school privileges to those of Josephine. 

• 

KLAMATH COUNTY, 1890.— SUPT. P. L. FOUNTAIN. 



1889. 




(a) Enumeration 

(b) Enrollment 

(c) Average attendance. 



911 
647 
275 



876 
5ol 
331 



Apparatus, — Our schools are not well supplied with apparatus. A few 
districts have lately been furnished with maps, globes, charts, numeral 
frames, etc. 

Scnool officers are just beginning to see the importance of these appliances 
and are in a few instances making a judicious expenditure of the amount of 
money allowed them from the school fund for that purpose. 

Directors. — Directors generally are talking an interest in school matters, 
and some are faithful in attending to the wants of their districts. Their 
school visits are becoming more frequent, and they are thus creating a greater 
interest among the pupils and teachers. 

School- houses. — Many of our school-houses are too small to meet the pres- 
ent wants. Only a few districts have good school-houses. Only one school in 
the county is supplied with patent seats. 

Clerks^ Bonds. — School boards have been very careful in taking clerks^ 
bonds this year. There is no danger of any district losing a cent this year on 
account of the clerk, for in no case has the bond been less than is required 
by law. 

County Institutes. — Have held a county institute annually during the past 
two years. Most all the teachers in the county attended and took part in the 
work. These institutes proved very beneficial to the teachers of the county. 
Teachers have gone back to their school-rooms with renewed energy and a 
determination to do better work; hence we find a greater uniformity in work, 
in government and instruction. 

Examination of Teachers. — We are well satisfied with the new examina- 
tion law. It is placing better teachers in our schools, and thus protecting the 
people against pretenders in the profession. 

Reviews and Examinations. — Reviews and examinations are of inesti- 
mable value. 

The former cannot be too frequent, for it is by frequent repetition that 
facts, and principles, are fixed in the mind. 

Examinations should be held once every four or six weeks. 

No special preparation should be made for examination. 

It should be so conducted as to stimulate useful study, and to test the 
pupils^ general knowledge. , 

Teachers^ Permanency. — The greatest hindrance to educational progress 
in Klamath county has been the migratory character of teachers. We are 
gratified to say that at present the most of our teachers are men and women 
who have come here to stay, and are directly interested in building up the 
school system of the county. 
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Ojjic'ial LnJ}f>rii. — Have visited annually all the schools in the county, and 
to do so have traveled several hundred miles. I have generally spent a day at 
each school. Have at these visits labored to stimulate and encourage teachers 
and pupils to an effort to secure the best possible results. Have attended to all 
other duties of the office as best I could. 

Hkiucational Outlook, — Talking into the many difficulties and discourage- 
ments to be met with in a new and sparsely settled country, the educational 
outlook is indeed flattering. Looking back over the past two years we note 
the changes which are really encouraging : first, the average daily attendance 
is much greater ; second, the average length of school term is gradually 
increasing ; third, a growing disposition on the part of the people to make 
school houses more comfortable and provide better apparatus ; fourth, most all 
our teachers are taking from one to three educational journals and are reading 
standard educational works, hence are showing better methods in the manage- 
ment of their schools. 

LAKE COUNTY, 1889.— HUPT. A. H. FISHER. 

Remarks. — 1. The enumeration for the 3'ear 1889 is 788, an increase over 
1888 of 79. The enrollment is 4iK), an increase of 49. The average daily 
attendance is 330, showing a decrease of 15 for this year. This I account for 
by some of the clerks failing to make out the average attendance. 

2. We are still plodding along without any apparatus, and from the way 
things look, not nmch hope of ever getting any. 

3. Clerks' reports are still meager. I am*sorr>' to say many of them are 
not qualified to fill their positions. 

4. There have been no local educational meetings from the fact that it is 
almost impossible to get enough teachers together to make it interesting. 

5. We held an institute in Lakeview last June, which was ver>' well 
attended, and I hojw much good was derived from it. 

6. Teachers' examinations are still very satisfactory under the new law. 
Most of those who fail take it in good part and detennine to try it again. 

7. We now have some very excellent teachers in this county, but there is 
fetill room for more. Those who are here have no trouble to find employment 
at good wages. Most directors are arriving at the conclusion that it is better to 
pay good wages and get the best teachers. 

8. ^Educational outlook is still encouraging. I hope to be able to rejwrt a 
better average daily attendance for the year lss9. 

Enumeration.— H\ a careful comparison of the clerks' and teachers' reports 
with my hand-l>ook, t find that there is a difference of \{M\ l)etween the enu- 
meration and the enrollment in our public schot>ls: that there has been 
enrolled last year 690 pu])ils instead of o9(> as i^e^Kirteil by the clerks. This 
leaves 13o that were not enrolled in any school last year, wliich is i-ertainly verj' 
good for a county like this. • '^ ' 

Average Daiti/ Attendance, — The est imate<i average daily attendance must 
have been 4(X), which is 50.9 \niY cent, of the enumeration, or nearly t>0 per 
cent, of the enrollment. Taking in view the fact that most of the scIkk^Is were 
taught last fall and winter, and that the winter came early and was severe, I 
thiiik we have done wonderfully well to make such an average. 

Apparatus, — Five sch(K>ls report having some apparatus. The i>eople are 
waking u]) a little, and I hojx' the next annual rei>ort that is sent from this 
county will re]X)rt all schools supplied. There have Ixen quite a numl^er of 
incjuifies lately by school officers in regard to such things as are most netnled, 
and I am satisfied that as soon as such things can hv shipiHHl in they will be 
purchased. 

Df rectors Duties, — In spite of all that can 1k' done and s:ud direc'tors still 
neglect their duties, and I am sure I don't know what is best to I )e done to 
arouse them. The majority of them think all is done when the teacher is 

88 
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hired and placc\l in charge of the school, and would forget that lie was there 
at all if it were not for his going to the cliainnan to have his order signed. 

Tlie only Wiiy I can see out of this is to get the people to understand that 
they must put men in for officers that are deeply interested in the cause of 
education, and then this neglect will right itself. 

(JtcrkH' Reports are better than formerly, but are still deficient, leaving, in 
many cases, some of the most important things to conjecture; especially is this 
true in regard to many of the items in teachers' reports. 

Clerks' Bonds, — Bonds are tilled out promptly, and in most cases for much 
more than the law requires, and this re^iuirement is very satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

^School-houses. — There are in this county sixteen school-houses, eight hav- 
ing been built in the last four years. ^Phese are good enough for any country. 
The people, as a general thing, are taking more interest in this matter, and 

Eoint with pride to their nice white school-house. Some of the others were 
uilt in the first settling of the country, and I am sorry to say are in rather a 
dilapidated condition; yet there is a feeling that they must give place to new 
ones, and I think in a few years every district will be supplied with a good 
house. 

Local Meetings. — There have been no local educational meetings held in 
this county. The territory is so large and teachers and patrons are so widely 
scattered, that it is impractical. 

Countxf Institutes. — Two county institutes have been held in the last two 
years, each of which was very well attended. The last was a very interesting 
one and am sure did much good. 

Teachers^ Examinatio^i-^. — Examinations are very satisfactory and I have 
not heard of a single complaint. Think the law governing them good, and 
would not advise any change. 

Teachers' Certificates. — Are issued on a good basis and are satisfactory to 
the applicant, most of them saying that if a teacher is going to stay in the 
profession he ought to be willing'to progress in the work. 

Qualifications of Teachers. — Most of the teachers in this county are well 
qualified to fill the positions they hold, and are doing much better work than 
could be done by strangers, from the fact that many of them have been raised 
up among us and understand the wants of the people whom they serve. 
Others have come here and have identified themselves with the people, and 
have all their int-^rests here and consequently are succeeding well in educational 
work. 

Continuity in Work. — There is a general tendency to keep the same teacher 
as long as they perform their duties. I don't know of but one or two schools 
in the county but what have engaged their last year's teacher for the coming 
year. 

Salary. — There is a general tendency toward paying the teacher for his 
woi k, and I must say that the salary, in most cases, is sufficient. 

Reports. — Teachers' reports are made out pronjptly and accurately, and I 
have not had cause for complaint. 

Reviews and Examinations are the order of the day in this county, and 
there is not a teacher but what has his regular days each month for this most 
important work. 

New Districts. — We have organized two school districts under the new 
law, and as I was an advocate of the repeal of the old law allowing three years 
before having a school, I have watched the ettect, and in the two cases above 
don't think it worked any hardship, one district having had seven months' 
school, the other four. 

Ijocation of School-houses. — This is one of the most difficult things to set- 
tle satisfactorily that a county superintendent has to contend with, and one 
that is sure to stir up a strife in a district that generally lasts forever. Think 
it would be a good law to compel a district to make application to the county 
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judge u:id enii)()wcr him to appoint three disinterested parties to go and locatfe 
a site for the district. 

School Fluanccs. — The finances of the schools in our county have been 
very well handled for the last few years, and are again in safe hands. The 
library fund has again been used for other purposes, and some of the general 
fund for repairs, etc.; but you will see by report that the avenige length of 
term is 6.9 months, and certainly we are doing well in this, as three years ago 
our average was only 8!| months, and at the same time the w ages are better 
now than then. 

Kecorchi — School records are good. 

Ldf/fsfatioih — Don't think we need much more school legislation, but we 
do need to enforce what we already have. 

Arbor Dot/. — I have no doubt that planting trees is a good thing. The 
circulars the State superintendent promised have not come this lltli day of 
April, and if trees were being planted to-day those perfoiniing the work would 
want a good tire and a warm room. May 1 would suit this county much bet- 
ter for Arbor day than the second Friday in April. 

Oencral ToplcA^, — First — In the performance of official duties the last year 
I have traveled 800 miles, delivered 25 lectures to teachers, patrons and 
children, held one County Institute, and performed the regular office work, 
besides correcting the boundary lines of each district in the county. Have 
talked to nearly every man, wohian and child on the subject of education, 
doing all in my power to inspire them with more zeal in this "the hope of 
our country." 

Second — See last page of annual report. 

Third — The educational outlook is most flattering. We have two central 
schools, into which we are trying to work everything. Our district schools 
are in a flourishing condition. AVe have a good corps of teachers in the field, 
and I can see nothing now to prevent us making grand and rapid progress in 
the education of the rising generation. 

LANE COUNTY, 1890.— SUPT. J. G. STEVENSON. 

Lane county is receiving its share of immigration. Its vacant lands and 
big farms afford homes for many and our population is growing rapidly. 

EnroU)ne)ii, — From March,* 1889, to March, 1890, the public school popula- 
tion increased from 4,828 to 5,oi3, a gain of 15 per cent, in one year, and mak- 
ing it necessary to establish fifteen new school districts for their accommo- 
dation. 

Attcndduce. — About tw*o-thirds of the entire number of school age — from 4 
to 20 — were enrolled and the general average of attendance at school was 44 per 
cent. Tlichc numl)ers seem small and at first give an unfavorable impression, 
Ibut it must be understood that in many parts of the county the settlers are far 
apart, small settlements stretching up and down the water courses, with 
streams and mountain ridges forming barriers between them, so that, although 
Lane county has a greater number of school districts than any other county 
in the State, many are too far from the school-house to fully enjoy school 
privileges. This disadvantage will, of course, disappear as the county becomes 
more thickly settled. 

The total enrollment and general attendance is not tis large, however, as it 
should be or mii»ht be. The State should insist on a better school attendance. 

ApparatuH.—'The district clerks' annual reports, made March, 1889, show 
that all the apparatus in 110 districts was valuetl at only $>447, while the reports 
of March, 1890, show that ;?1,204 worth had been purchased during the year, a 
gain of 270 per cent. From nresent indications it is probable that $1,500 or 
$1,800 will be expended in additional apparatus the present year. The present 
superintendent, realizing that teachers cannot do the l)est work without proper 
*'imi)lements," has given the subject of supplying the schools of the county 
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with proper apparatus his spicial attontion, and the waj* in which school 
officers have responded to h's appeals has been very gratifying. In 1889 there 
were but thirteen unabridged dictionaries in tlie schools of the county, in 1890 
there were fifty-four. These facts indicate, on the part of the people, an in- 
creased interest in school matters. 

School-houses, — A number of new school-liouses have been built during the 
year, mostly houses of the better class, well finished and completely furnished. 
There is great need, however, in very many districts of new houses. Some 
districts can have summer schools only, because of the **airy" condition of 
their school buildings. Such school-houses possess at least one requisite of the 
modern public school building — perfect ventilation. Eugene has now in course 
of construction a $12,000 house and many other districts are building or are 
planning to build. 

Reports. — Clerks' reports and clerks' bonds are promptly sent into this 
office within the stipulated time. Hardly sufficient care is taken to make the 
annual report complete and accurate. The fault, perhaps, lies chiefly with 
the boards of directors. They do not give that attention to the reports at the 
time of the annual meeting that they should receive. Many reports are not 
examined at all until they come to the superintendent's office. The superin- 
tendent himself can do a gr^at deal toward having correct reports sent,, by 
means of circular letters and personal instruction. 

Local Meetings. — Local educational meetings were unknown in this 
county previous to 1889. The present superintendent has held a number in 
diflferent parts of the county and with very gratifying results. He is fully 
convinced that they are veiy important means of awakening interest and 
educating the people up to that point where they will demand and sustain a 
higher grade of excellence in school work. 

In connection with the annual County Institute they show the value of 
improved methods and create a demand for wideawake, progressive teachers. 
The local meetings and also the annual institutes are well attended, good 
interest manifested and enthusiasm aroused. 

Teachers' Certificates. — The new law relating to the granting of teachers' 
certificates is also bearing good fruit, in that teachers are compelled to become 
progressive. The present law leaves no place for a lazy teacher. Two or three 
years ago the only question asked by a board of directors of the superintendent 
was, " does such an one hold a certificate?" Now they not only ask the grade 
of the certificate, but the general average also, and will closely examine the 
standing in each branch, and, if the standing and general average are above 
the ordinarj'^ grade of certificate, will ofl'er a better salary. 

Obstacles. — One of the greatest obstacles to successful school work, and one 
that effects very many districts, is a lack of harmony and cooperation among 
the patrons of the school. It would seem that it is more difficult for neighbors 
to agree about* school matters than upon any other subject. District bound- 
aries do not suit some, the school house is not located to suit the convenience of 
another, and some will not send to that teacher, and so it is in one-half the dis- 
tricts in the county. Queries: Is it so in other counties and in other States? 
What are the remedies? An active, intelligent superintendent can do much 
by means of local institutes and educational meetings, and by a personal inter- 
est in, and supervision of school matters in each district. But the superin- 
tendent can not do everything and can not reach every case, and this brings 
up another subject, viz : the amount of work the county svpervitendent is 
expected to perform. In this county, east and west, there are schools 140 miles 
apart, and north and south 45 miles apart. It takes five months for the super- 
intendent to pay each school one visit, and to do this he must travel overalDOut 
1200 miles of country road, some of it mountainous, and much of it through the 
rain and mud. Lane county contains one hundred and twenty-five organized 
school districts and the amount of office work, if properly attended to, is very 
large and increasing year by year. The districts of tliis county have never 
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been platted^ and the descriptions but very imperfectly written, so that there 
is constant trouble over boundary lines. The present superintendent at his 
own time, and expense, undertook to plat the district and rewrite the descript- 
ion of the boundaries, aud a little more then one-third of the worli is now 
done. But two years is a short time in which to plan and execute nmch work, 
and certainly nothing but good could result to the schools of the State if the 
county superintc^ndent should be elected for a term of four years. For the 
amount and kind of work the county superintendent is expected to do he is 
poorly compensated. The gross receipts of the ottice in Lane county does not 
exceed $875, and out of this the superintendent must furnish his own means 
of conveyance and pay all traveling expenses. 

Educational Outlook. — The general outlook for the schools of Lane county 
is quite encouraging. Educational matters are thought of and talked of. 
Theory and practice are discussed, new methods are being introduced, more 
money for school purposes raised and longer terms taught. Teachers were 
never so progressive as now, and never before so well equipped for etticient 
school-room work. With good pul)lic schools throughout toe county and a 
free State university located in our midst, the boys and girls and young men 
and young women of Lane county enjoy exceptional educational advantages, 
and the prospect for a wide and thorough education of our people is bright, 
indeed. 

LINN COUNTY, 1890.— SUPT. L. M. CURL. 

Ermineration . — The actual enrollment and actual average attendance of 
pupils in this county, compared with the enumeration of pei^sons between 4 
ana 20 years of age, seem to be much lower than they ought under ordinary 
circumstances, but when the matter is carefully considered in all of its details 
many reasons can be given for the poor showing : 

First — There are many districts which are large, in which there are many 
children of school age who are too young to go so far to school. 

Second— A great many pupils do not attend school after they have attained 
the age of 13 or 15, and there are a great many who do not enter a school 
before the age of 7 or 8. From this it would ai)pear that those who do attend 
school are generally l)etween 7 and 15 yeai's of age, which is sufficiently proven 
to me by observations while making school visits. 

Third — It is questionable whether all reports from district clerks are 
strictly accurate. 

This is sometimes the fault of the clerk, and sometimes the fault of the 
teacher. 

Fourth — In some cases pupils have bt^^n enrolled in two or more districts, 
but in both or in all districts where this has occurred the clerks were conscien- 
tious in their belief that the pupils should be enrolled in their district. 
Boundary lines have been the source of much trouble in this respect. It is 
sometimes difficult to tell the actual residence of [)Upils. 

Fifth — It is claimed that in some cases clerks have enumerated persons 
whom they knew to be under 4 or over liO years of age, solely for the purpose 
of enlarging their ]>roportion of the i)ublic Vund. 

Apparalufi. — The law reciuiring distjicts to spend all the numey tlie^^ draw 
each year has been the cause of much improvement in the line of apparatus 
within the last two years. A few years ago seanxly a sch(K)l furnished with 
the necessary apparatus could Ik' found. At the present time there are but 
few that are wholly without, and some are well supplied, having about every- 
thing that is needed. 

Examination of Teaclivrx. — The examination of teachers under the new 
law is generally satisfactory, and it is g( nerally l)elieved that if it is strictly 
followed it wili bring into the field a belter class of teachers. 

Directors^ Duties. — One very important dut^^ of the director is receiving 
more attention than formerly— that of employing teachers. Directors are 
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coming to the conclusion that it. is better to hire the best teachers, even at 
advanced prices. 

Arbor Day. — Arbor day was observed in a great many if not all of tlie 
schools in the county. In some of tlie districts instead of planting trees the 
time was spent with appropriate exercises and in thinning out what Nature 
had planted. Arbor day circulars were sent to every district in the county 
and the day was generally observed. 

MALHEUR COUNTY, 1890— 8UPT. FKANK L. MOORE. 

Eemarks. — I have not visited all the schools in the county at the date of 
this report, for the following reasons : There were but two scliools in session 
when 1 (lualified as superintendent, and they were closed in a few days. 
When I made a tour of the county for the purpose of looking after the inter- 
ests of schools some of the isolated districts had not employed their teachers. 
I i)ropose to visit the schools in the southern part of the county during the 
latter part of the present month. 

It is my intention to hold a Teachers' Institute at the close of the next 
public examination. But few teachers reside in this county, and, on account 
of the great distance which many of them are from the county scat, it is almost 
a hardship to compel them to attend an institute. 

Notwithstanding a circular letter issued to district clerks, in accordance 
with your suggestion, many of their reports are very incomplete. 

MARION COUNTY, 1890.— SUPT. D. W. YODER. 

Enrolltnent, — The enrollment of pupils between the ages of 4 and 20 years, 
as shown by the clerks' annual reports for the year ending March, 1890, is as 
follows: Male, 4,104; female, 3,8o4 ; total, 7,948. Number enrolled in public 
schools, male, 2,026 ; female, 2,285 ; total, 4,861. Number enrolled in private 
schools, 500. Total number enrolled, 5,361. Average daily attendance, male, 
1,852 ; female, 1,595 ; total, 8,447. 

AjiparatuH. — Directors are beginning to see the necessity of supplying 
their schools with apparatus. More than $1,000 worth of maps, charts, globes, 
manakins, etc., were purchased during the school year ending March, 1890. 
The total estimated value of apparatus in this county is lf?2,479.71. 

Dlrettora^ Duties. — The duties of directors are fully explained in section 
87 of the school laws of Oregon. District meetings should select the best men 
in the district for this most important office. 

CltrkH^ Reports. — As a rule clerks make their annual reports promptly 
and accurately. The book of records and blank for clerks' reports furnished 
by the State board of education are excellent and a great help to the clerk. 

Ctcrk'H^ Bondn. — The clerks' bonds are filed in this office in accordance 
with the provisions of the school laws of Oregon. 

/School'/ioiiscs. — During the past year a number of very good school-houses 
were erected and furnished with the latest improved furniture, and eight more 
are in course of constru(?ti(m. Our people are taking an active interest in the 
district schools and in a few years the small, uncomfortable school-house will 
be a thing of the past. 

Local Meeti7)(/s. — Local educational meetings were held at different points 
in the county. These meetings were well attended and much interest was 
manifested by teachers and parents. 

Coiinti/ Institutes. — In July, 1889, we held a county normal institute, which 
was well attended. Seventy teachers were enrolled. The aim of the normal 
institute is to review the branches taught in the i^ublic schools and to discuss 
the best methods of teaching them. 

Teachers^ Examinations. — The examinations under the new law have been 
quite satisfactory. I have endeavored to follow the rules and regulations laid 
down by the State board in respect to teachers' examinations. 
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The law governing teachers' certificates Is a good one, and, if properly car- 
ried out by superintendents and l)oar<is of examiners, will place competent 
teachers in our sch<K)l-roonis. 

Teachers Qnanjiofitionjt, — The qualifications of teachers are legion and but 
few, if any, possess all. The most imjiortant are: Teaching power, knowledge 
of the branches, governing power, and love of the work. Without these, no 
teacher can succeed. 

Condiiuift/ of Work. — One great hindrance to the progress of our common 
schools, for which there is apparently no nniedy, is the constant change of 
teachers. Competent teachers should be employed by the year and retained as 
long as possible in the same place. 

Teachfr^^ ^Safaric't. — The average amount of salary paid teachers in this 
county is alKmt fi»rty dollars '>"4()) i^er month, hardly enough for a county as 
rich as ours. 

Teachern' Rf ports. — Teachers, as a rule, report promptly to this offii*e. 

School Reviews. — Keviews should be fnquent and thorough. Principles 
should be thoroughly mastere<l. This can only be done by constant rei>etition. 

Arbor Da If. — Arbor Day was observed l)y appropriate exercises in a numlier 
of school districts. 

Outlook. — The educational outlook is bright. We have an able and wid(- 
awake corjjs of teachers in the schools of this county. Our i^eople are taking 
an interest in scliool matters, and are building Ix^tter houses, patronizing the 
schools better, and, I think, in the future will pay better salaries. 

MORROW COUNTY, 1889.— SUPT. J. H. STANLEY. 

ReinarkH. — Since last year's refvort there has Ikvu a decrease of 248 in our 
school iK>i>ulation. The m(!st of the decrease has Inen in the north end of the 
county, near the Columbia river. We had a ver>' dry season, and many who 
were fanning l>ecame discouraged and left t be county. Rut pros^KH'ts are lietier 
than even lx?fore and many aie locating with us. It is my opinion that next 
8prin<5 tlie population will l)e larger than ever In^foiv. 

Have had trouble in oljtaiiiing correct financial statements fnnn ourclerks. 
Some have kept their accounts in their minds only. I think we shall have 
but little trouble in this matter hereafter as the clerk's record btx^k furnishetl 
by the State is very complete and will aid in securing cornx't results. 

The spirit of progre.-s is abroad in Morrow county and we shall endeavor 
to awaken more enthusiasm during the <-oming year than ever l>efore. 

MULTNOMAH COUNTY, ls89 — SUPT, W. A. WETZELL. 

First — I have spent much time in the pivpan\tion of this report, and I 
believe it to be very lit arly correct. Many of the clerks' reports to me I was 
obliged to return two and three tinu^ for eornvtion, and in several cases had 
to apply in i)erson for the information 1 desired. 

/NfV/oo/ Population.— ThevQ has been a marked inereast* in school |x>nula- 
tion over last year. The most of this ineivave ct>nu^ from the city of Portland. 
The increase in this city alone is over iHX). In East Portland i>veV :!(K). 

Salaries. — I find that Mr. Ciove, in his iviH)rt for ISSS, n^|>orte<l the average 
salary t^) male teachers for that year as S7;>, and to female teachers $o9. This 
was certainly an error, for I fiiid that the sidarit^ paid that year weriMiot in 
excess of those paid during the year just I'hvsiMb 

JUjokx of Ue/erencf. — I also'find! l>y tlu' ix^port n^fernnl to alH)ve, that there 
were 121 Wel>ster's unabridginl dietionari* s in the schools of the i*ountv for the 
year 1888. After the nuisi eari^ful investigiition 1 can fin<l but oS, Tliere are 
only 13 in the scIuhUs of Portland. We have 10 in F*ast Portland, and the 
schools of Albina are ^upplied with ti, and then.* an» but 2J) in the county 
schools. 
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Financial Repoi'ta, — I have had much trouble in reconciling the financial 
statements of many of my clerks. They are certainly very careless in keeping 
their accounts. However, I think this matter will Be remedied through the 
use of the clerks' record book which has been supplied by the State. This is 
an admirable book, well adapted to the wants of the country districts, and will 
aid materially in systematizing the business of the school officers. 

Local Meetings, — The series of local teachers' meetings inaugurated last 
October have created much interest in educational matters throughout the 
county. Teachers and parents are becoming more enthusiastic over the work 
of their schools, and a spirit of emulation is springing up which can not fail 
to produce good results. 1 have succeeded admirably in securing the attend- 
ance at these meetings of the school officers and patrons of the schools, and in 
districts where it was convenient 1 have encouraged the teachers to prepare a 
short literary programme for an evening session. I usually occupy about 
thirty minutes during the evening in discussing school matters which apply 
immediately to the wants and needs of that section. 

Perinits, — In the matter of issuing permits I have adopted a plan which I 
think worthy of consideration: I have refused to examine applicants for per- 
mits who have not a school in view, or the promise of a school, provided they 
can pass the required examination. As a result I have issued but nineteen of 
such papers. You are aware, perhaps, that many teachers make appUcation 
for permits who have no intention of usinu: them at the time. 

The delay in forwarding you this report has been occasioned by a few 
clerks who are either ignorant of the law regarding the time for fiUng their 
reports, or else are very careless in performance of their duties. 

POLK COUNTY, 1890.— SUPT. W. I. REYNOLDS. 

Schools. — ^Number of districts in the county, 55 ; whole number of children 
reported, 2,905 ; increase during the year, 88. Number enrolled in school 
during year, 1,960; per cent, 67, increase over last year, 179. Value of school- 
houses, $31,000 ; increase, $4000. New houses built, 4 ; old houses repaired, 
repainted, etc., 6. Number of school houses, 54; districts without hoilfees, 1. 
Value of school furniture, $8,974 ; increase during the year, $817. Value of 
school apparatus, $1,878 ; increase during the year, $678. The average amount 
paid male teachers per month, $46, an increase of $2 per month over the year 
befoie. The average amount paid female teachers is $39, an increase of $4 per 
month. Districts furnished with Webster's unabridged dictionary, 32, an 
increase of 12. Seven local institutes have been held, with an average attend- 
ance of 20 teachers. Number of teachers employed in the county, 58. Num- 
ber of teachers taking an educational journal, 38. Whole amount of money 
spent for the common schools $24,835. Average number of months taught, 7. 
There are only five districts which have no apparatus of any kind, of which 
fact our people are proud. 

(Jouniy Institutes. — The time allowed for county institutes is entirely too 
short ; nothing less than two weeks should be allowed and provisions made so 
that competent instructors could be employed for that time. Attendance 
should be made obligatory on all teachers in tlie county. 

Clerks' Jic2^orts. — There is great difficulty in making a correct report in 
counties where there are joint districts. The teachers can not or will not keep 
the attendance, etc., of the children from each county separate, and in report- 
ing the average attendance always send to each superintendent the average of 
the whole school ; and in my county there being six joint districts, it makes 
the report incorrect in some of the totals. And in one case the clerk reported 
the whole number of children in both counties. I would say abolish the joint 
districts in this way : Let the clerk report to the superintendent of the county 
having the largest number of children, reporting nothing to the other superin- 
tendent but the number of children in his county, placing the district solely 
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under the jurisdiction of one superintendent, and thus avoid the conflict of 
authority which sometimes arises under joint jurisdictiqn. 

jSchool Financf's. — Hect^o:. 42, Ongon scliool law, 1889, should he changed 
to read as follows (commeiicing on the ninth line): Shall be exhausted within 
and during the year for which sucli apportionments are made, and shall be 
expended for school purposes only ; proolded^ that any district being unable 
to ust^ all its approi)riation for legitimate purposes, may return to the county 
superintendent all such excess for re-distribution witiiout forfeiture of their next 
appropriation. Tliis change would work no hardship on any district, while 
the other does. Snow in the mountains and other causes might and have pre- 
vented districts from continuing school, thereby violating the law when tbey 
did not so intend. 

Apjxiratuti. — The law regarding school apparatus should be so changed 
that 10 per cent, nnist be used by each district every year in necessary maps, 
globes, library, etc., and in a few years we would have these necessary articles 
in every school-house. 

Graded Course hi our Public iSehoofs. — ^ot a cast-iron rule, but such a 
course as would be laid down by our l)est talent. It cannot fail to help our 
young teachers and guide them in their work. Such a graded course, ill con- 
nection with public graduation exercises and the granting of diplomas by the 
county board of examiners, said diplomas having the power of a third-grade 
certificate, would work beneficially, causing uniformity in the schools of the 
county, giving the pupils of the public schools something definite to work 
for and keeping a great many of them in school to finish the course who would 
otherwise dro]) out^ This can not be done successfully by the county superin- 
tendent until some legislation is had on the subject. iPolk county is now ready 
to enter on this forward move. 

I am well pleased with the laws regarding clerks' report^, local educational 
meetings, examinations, teachers' certificates, and think that that law will 
operate to make teaching a profession in this State. 

SHERMAN COUNTY, 1890.— SUPT. C. J. BRIGHT. 

School CV7?x?6s.— (Jlerks of school districts should exercise great care in tak- 
ing the school census. The annual enumeration should be required to be made 
within the ten days next preceding the first Monday in March of each year, 
and the clerks should be allowed reasonable wages while making same. There 
is a growing tendency among the clerks in the rural districts to take the 
census in their school districts during the winter, as many of the clerks are 
farmers and busy on their farms when the census should be made. This in 
many instances will give a very inaccurate report, as pupils may die, emigrate, 
immigrate or come of school age between the taking of the census and the 
first Monday in March. Especially is this the ca**e in newly siHtled com- 
munities, where there is almost always a tide of immigration. The total num- 
ber of persons of school age in Sherman county, as shown by the clerks' 
otficial reports on March 3, 1890, was males, 317; females, 280; total, 597 — three 
districts failing to report. 

J^nrollm cut.— The total number of pupils enrolled in the public schools 
during the year 1889 was, males, 252; females, 193; total 445, a liitle less than 
75 per cent." Up to June 1, 1890, the enrollment in the public schools of this 
county is males, 187; females, 183; total, 370. Nearly sixty-two per cent of all 
reported and five districts are not holding spring terms of school, which at the 
usual rate would make the general enrollment about the same per cent. 

Avrrar/e Attendance. — The actual average daily attendance in this county 
upon the public schools is as follows, viz : Male, 176 ; female, 139 ; total, 315, 
or a little less than 71 per cent of the enrollment in the public schools, and but 
53 per cent of the pupils enumerated. Up to June 1, 1890, the total average 
daily attendance is 310, or 52 per cent of the enumeration, and with five 
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schools so far not running. At the usual rate the percentage of attendance 
will be considerably increased, probably to 61 or 62 i)er cent of the enumera- 
tion. 

Apparatus. — Our schools are practically without apparatus. At the 
beginning of this school year there was but one district furnished with a 
Webster's unabridged dictionary. There were eleven districts without appa- 
ratus, four districts having kss than ten dollars' worth, and but seven districts 
having more than ten dollars' worth of apparatus. I am persuaded, however, 
that there will be considerable improvement in this respect during the present 
year. 

School Directors. — As a general rule the best qualified men absolutely 
refuse to accept the office of director. In many instances among the rural 
schools the educational interest has declined (if ever manifested), the public 
nioney wasted, or nearly so, and this safeguard of our nation has been shorn 
of its usefulness by the proper parties refusing to do their duf^ in this matter. 
The school law specifies a number of duties as belonging to the office of 
director. These duties should be carefully studied and rigidly fulfilled, espe- 
cially yielding to and performing the duties enjoined upon every citizen. 
Although the law enjoins upon the directors the duty of visiting their respect- 
ive schools from time to time, as well to keep alive the interest in school mat- 
t-ers as to see that everything moves along properly, yet from one-half to three- 
fourths of the directors never darken the school-room door with their presence 
when school is in session. There are numerous duties devolving upon school 
directors, and citizens should see to it that responsible and capable men or 
women should be chosen directors, and that they, as such, do their duties. 
Meanwhile the citizens themselves should not be derelict therein. 

Clerks^ lieports. — Have had considerable difficulty in getting proper 
reports from district clerks. The blanks are very full, specific, and by the sug- 
gestions printed thereon, a very ordinary person intellectually should be able 
to fill one out correctly. Clerks generally are not careful as to details, seeming 
to regard them as unimportant. I am inclined to think that superintendents 
should have circular letters printed giving particular instruction as to Just how 
every blank should be filled and probably it would be well to send out a report 
blank properly filled for reference. 

Clerks' Bonds. — Have had no trouble as to clerks' bonds. With few excep- 
tions they have been properly executed and promptly filed. 

Buildings. — Districts are generally poorly equipped in regard to buildings 
and apparatus. In this county the average school-house is about 16x24 feet in 
size, "box," of rough inch lumber supposed to be battoned, but in many 
instances the crevices between the boards remain uncovered, making the build- 
ing uncomfortable and even dangerous to health. These old ''rickety shells" 
are being rapidly supplanted with large, well built, substantial and comfort- 
able buildings, and the old "home-made" seat by the improved patent desk, 
and it is to be hoped that in the near future there will be marked improvement 
in these respects in Eastern Oregon. 

Local Meetings. — Local educational meetings I find to be of great import- 
ance and very effective in awakening an interest in educational maters. Dur- 
ing the past year we have had two well attended, effective educational meet- 
ings and I am persuaded that the eflfect was preceptible and wholesome. 

County Institutes. — County institutes are essential to the best educational 
results. The very best ideas, latest methods, and widest experience are pub- 
lished at the institute. No active progressive teacher can afford to miss the 
institutes. 

Examinations. — As all our examinations have been conducted under the 
new law, I have no report to make. 

Certificates. — As to teachers' certificates, will say : I fail to see the advan- 
tages of refusing a second " first-grade " certificate to a teacher. I confess that 
no teacher ought to be allowed to teach on more than one second ox third grade 
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but ill new cnunties, ae a rule, there are not teachers enough to supply t 
ftchooltf, much Uas " profexsional " leachere, hence id my judgment the i'ef\u 
to gruut a second first grade cettitlcate to iirat'ticai tcHchers will oftener 
detrimental than beneHiiiul to the public echoola. 

'Jcacherti' (^ualiftt!ationa.-~So much has t)een Bald, and ea well, as to " 
te&cbtrs' (juallticatious by the various educators, and so widely have their 
many excellent views Iteen disseniinattd thiit it ueems unnecessair to enlarge 
upon It here ; i^ufflce it to say a teacher should be rigidly vioral. He ahoidil he 
Capable; that is, he must or should liave a good general stock of knowled) 
and particularly of the sulijects to he taught; he should be practical in t 
stilotest sense of the term; he should be industrioils in habit, observing . 
nmuner, and sympathetic in disixieition ; he should be an accurate readeri 
character, a person of decision, aud, in fact, a model man or woman in evr 
respect. 

TeacJien' Permanency. — Teachers should be retained in Iheirrespecti' 
iehools as long as good eflfeetive work will warrant. One of the greatest 
obstacles to our school work is the continual change of teuchers. tjcliool 
officers should be very careful in hiring their teachers and employ one if possi- 
ble to remain several terms. 

Salaries. — Here we have a problem: Generally speaking, m » new ijum 
try sparsely settled the inhabitants are far from wealthy. While aesistau< 
from the State is considerable, it ia nothing to what it should be. Bad niai 
^;ement of the school lands in tbe past has despoiled the ^hool fuud of ueii^ 
a million dollars, hence, all told, the teacher's salary is cut down to a mere 
pittance, aud the general result is that instead of our schools being filled with 
veterans, as it were, who have grown old in the work, they are largely sup- 
plied with beginners— youths — making it a stepping^tone to" something more 
remunerative. The average wages paid teBchers m the State of Oregon to-day 
fbr the average number months school taught, I will venture to say, will 
hardly support a teaciier and enable him at the same time to save anything 
for a ''rainy day." In there any wonder that there ia a dearth of leacheri^ 
That teachers are transitory? Or that the best minda soon leave the profession? 
But what is the remedy? Some we might suggest are; Greater care must be 
taken in Hie future with regard to school injids, etc. A deeper interest must 
be enlisted in school matters in the rural districts, and citixeua must be wilting. 
lio levy and pay school district tases. The State and counties and ediool dlf 
trtcts would then have more means, salaries would be higher, better teachers 
would be employed, and teaching would become a permanent profession. 

2eache'r»' Iteportii. — The law requires teachers to make accurate and 
prompt reports to county superintendTents at the uiose of each terra of school. 
And t.hia is a duty that teachers should scrupulously perform. Prompt aud 
accurate reports and publication of same go far toward building up and 
Improving our schools. 

RevieiVB.—Ail teachers sliould give their pupils frcqiKnt reviews. Pupils 
should he thoroughly familiar with the leading facts or principles gone over, 
and fi'equent reviews will certainly accomplish this result. 

Wri)ttn Examinations OK vety uaetiil, both in exercising the memory and 
dcvcliiping independent thought.. They cause a pupil to crystali7« or elaborate 
his idi-ai into thoughts and Hentences, tnereby giving command of knowledge. 
Written examinations should be conducted wherever practicable at least once 
a. month. 

New Distrliitt. — School superintendents should be very careful in estab- 
lishing new school districts, and tiefore lasulog his order therein should cau- 
vass the proposed new district in person, considering its advantages niid disad-: , 
vantages; also the eftect upon the district or districts eoncemefl i" "-- - ■---<-" 
lishment of the said new district. Such petitions should ije gr ■ 
after due consideration and exercising sound discretion, it l« _ 
beet interests of those concerned woula be promoted thereby. 
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School Sitea. — The location of schools is an important and often difficult 

Question to settle. Locating the site frecjuently gives rise to a strife that hin- 
ers the school for some time, if, indeed, it does not break up the organization 
— the district. This question, I am inclined to thinly, could best be settled by 
a committee of five persons, the county superintendent ex-offirlo chairman, and 
the other four should be chosen by the legal voters of the district at a legally 
called school meeting for that purpose, the superintendent voting only in caise 
of a tie in committee meetings. 

This plan would probably dispose of the question as nearly satisfactory as 
it could be done. 

Finances. — Having spoken to some length concerning finances (under the 
head of teachers' salaries), will only add here that districts generally should 
be more thoroughly organized and give more attention to their finances. I 
believe in school district taxation. Each district should levy a small tax every 
year for school purposes. 1 would also favor a poll tax in each county of $1, 
to be used as a building fund, for the purpose of aiding districts to build and 
equip school-houses and schools. People in Oregon complain of high taxes at 
18 or 20 mills. In one of the oldest counties, and above the average in wealth, 
in Iowa last year the tax was 54 mills; but they have schools there, and school- 
houses too. Let us look after our school finances. 

/School Records. — I have no objections to offer to the present system of 
school records. Consider the blanks and record books prepared for the several 
offices very full and complete, but teachers and clerks should be very accurate 
and persistent in reporting promjp% and correctly. 

Legislation. — As to needed school legislation, will say : I presunie there 
never will come a time when our system of laws will suit everyone. Our 
present laws, if studied and enforced, will certainly be very effectual in build- 
ing up our schools. I would suggest, however, that the statute pertaining to 
clerks' reports be changed so as to require the clerk to make the school census 
within the ten days next preceding the annual meeting, and that they be 
allowed a reasonable compensation therefor ; that the law pertaining to assess- 
ment and taxation be made more specific, in this, that directors should give 
due notice of the time and place of sitting as a board of equalization to examine 
and correct the assessment roll a^ returned by the clerk. 8uch notice should 
be given to the votei*s of the district for not less than ten days preceding the 
sitting of said board of ecjualization, as in convening the annual meeting. I 
would have that clause of the law allowing but one first-grade county certifi- 
cate to any teacher repealed. I believe these changes would bj of assistance in 
maintaining schools and in administering the law. 

Arbor Day. — Observance of Arbor day is a beautiful custom. It not only 
greatly improves the school premises, but stimulates the study of history, 
geography and literature. It produces many results of a beneficial nature 
which we cannot stop to recall here. Suffice it to say that experience has 
demonstrated its usefulness. In Eastern Oregon there are many obstacles to a 
proper observance of this law. The dryness of the climate and the want of 
general improvement, damage by stock, etc., render it discouraging in many 
districts. In other districts the houses are but makeshifts and some of thein 
on railroad land; hence no desire to improve the premises. In other districts 
the attendance is so small and the pupils live so far away and attend but three 
months in the year. Suitable trees are hard to obtain also in many places, and 
consequently Arbor day is unheeded. In Sherman county during the present 
year Arbor day was observed by exercises in most districts, but there 
is but one district in which trees have been planted and are being cultivated 
under the Arbor day law. There is a growing sentiment in their favor, how- 
ever, and I am persuaded that when more substantial improvements are estab- 
lished and the land deeded to the school district. Arbor day will be pretty gen- 
erally observed. 

Recommendations. — Inasmuch as a uniform series of questions is used 
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throughout this State in public examinations, and as said questions are passed 
upon by competent boards of examination, I would recommend that the law 
be so amended as to allow teachers obtaining certiticates from county boards 
of examination to teach in any pubUc school in this State by having their 
certificates endorsed by the county sui)erintendent of the county in which 
such school or schools bhall be located. Such endorsement shall not, or should 
not, have the effect to extend the the time for which suck certificates were 
issued, but make such certificate valid in any county where so endorsed. In 
some places there is a dearth of teachers, while in others there is a superabund- 
ance, and the trouble and expense of passing so many examinations is a great 
hindrance many tim^s to counties and districts remote from the centers of 
population securing competent teachers. 

General Topics. — First, otficial labor ; second, general suggestions ; third, 
educational outlook. We have at present 23 districts, with schools fairly well 
attended and generally in a flourishing condition. More districts are levying 
taxes every year and the terms are lengthening out. A graded school has been 
inaugurated at Wasco, a commodious building is being erected, and it is 
intended ere long to open a high school depcirtment. We have been fortunate 
in securing excellent teachei*s generally, and the efl'ect of their energetic eflbrts 
is plainly visible. "The education of the masses " has b^ en said to be *'the 
safeguard of our republic." Let us not sit in idleness, but do and act. 

UNION COUNTY, 1890.— SUPT. J. L. CAIITER. 



18^9. 



(a) Enumeration :i,4n3 

fb) Actual enrollment '2,2"<.S 

(c) Average attendance 1,575 



1890. 



3,'6o 
2,5tiG 
1,752 



In the three respective items above there is an increase in ea(?h in the year 
1890 over that of 1889. I think the enumeration has been taken with more 
care than in any previous year, and is about correct. 

Ajyparatui<.—lj2iiit year the estimated value of the school apparatus of this 
county was ^800 ; this* year it is estimated at $1,254.20. In the report of last 
year but J?18.4o was expe'nded for school api)aratus ; this yearns report shows an 
expenditure of S731.18 for that purpose. There seems to be in the minds of 
the teachers, school boards and patrons of our schools a desire for more and 
better appliances for efficient work. Many have expressed a wish to expend 
annually {^30 for this purpose, as provided for in the school laws. 

Dlrectoi'H, — The members of most of the school boards of this county seem 
to be desirous to inform themselves as to the duty required of them, and, as a 
rule, ready to i)erforHi the same. Often, however, either from neglect to in- 
form themselves or a wMsh to shirk responsibility, matters are referred to the 
county superintendent which should l)e settUd by them. In all our school 
districts the best qualified men should be chosen as school directors. 

Clerks^ JieimrtH. — At the time the blanks were sent out a circular letter was 
issued urging all clerks to report promptly and accurately ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this fact, many reports had to be returned for correction, some of them a 
second time. 

Clerkn^ Bonds. — The clerks' bonds of the sixty-two districts of this county 
have been properly filled out and are on file in this office. A few had to be 
returned for correction. 

Dutrict School-houses. — Six or seven new school-houses have been built in 
the county during the past year, all frame, well finished and painted ; many 
others have been repaired. A few districts are using rented houses; a few 
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othere have dilupiiiated buildings of their own 
Bi>nti, but most of the illatrlcts ol the couuty a 
are In a fair coiiditkiii. 

Liical Eil'icitdunal Me/iiiign.—Oue local I'duofttionul meeting was held, 
which vroji well attended by teuchertt and friends uf edituatloii ftum the mjr- 
rounrtliig (liatriets. I had designed to hold these meetiugs more fn'iiuently, 
but pressing deiriunds In other branches of the superiuttndeiicy liave pre- 
vented. I regiird this as the /.icm' means of iateresting tbe masses in educational 
muttfrs. 

Covnt// Jfistituten, — During the past year we have had in this eounty two 
institutes. Tiie first, a normal of one week's duration, was held last August 
in La Grande, and the regular couiity Institute was held in Union during the 
first week in March. At the normal we had tw{> regularly employed leaders, 
who are timungtbe best uoniuil in»truL'tors in the Htate, and the occatuon 
proved one of much pruHt lu the t^-aehera of the couuty, mid of interest to all 
attending our public meetings. Alile instrueturs from other pans of the Htate 
were also pi-ereut and rendi/red valuable aid. The county Institute held in 
March was alsti well attended by the teachers of the county, most of whom 
took active part in the exeieisee. The State superintendent, also the princi- 
pals of the La Grande and B:iker City gchoola, were present, each of whom 
delivered able Itctures and took active part in the discussion of the various 
subjects coming befort' the Inslttute. Our teachers seem ineUned to regard the 
requirements of the l;i\v a? to ^ittiniiing county institutes. 

ExamiHalifnin, ijiuii'ijh-'i'i'ins, /-.Vi-.— ^I'he new law, providing that permits 
may be granted only iu ra-i' (if mi\'^Mity during the "Interim of the regular 

' rly esaminaliiin.-, i^ 'n i—iii il hut once to any applicant, and to hold 
nly till the next i|iiiiriiTly cxaiiiinutiou, is surely a great improvement 
on LLie old law, as it places all applicants for certificates upon an equal footing. 
The rtiisiing of the standard of ccrtilicBtes of the various erades is also one uf 
the demands of the present lime, us there seems to be a desire on the part of 
school Ixiards and patrons In general for a belter qualified class of teachers. 

J'carhern' I'emuiitenci/, Aaiariee, c(e.— The frequent changing of teachers 
in the various districts is certainly a great hindrance to the proper advance- 
ment of pupils. How to avert this dimeulty iaone of the per))lexliig questions 
uf the scuool work. The salaries of teachers, as compared with that of other 
professiona and vocations, Is small, and the term of ejnployment Is short, 
hence our more efficient teachers are often led to forsake the school work for 
more remunerative employment. 

The average monthly salaries paid male teachers in this county during the 
past year was $52,58, while during the previous year it wasJM. Average 
monthly salary of female teachers during the past year was $41.a8; during the 
year previous it was >12 — a slight increase In the salary of the former and a 
decrease in the latter. 

If wc could have enough public nsoney to continue our schools for a term 
of sis to nine mnntha I think it would tend to create a more permanent class 
of teachers, as they would then not necessarily lie out of employment so much 
of the time. 

TeaBhem' Reports. — A majority of the teachers' reports coming to me 
have been in some particular incorrect The errors occur more especially In 
giving the average number belonging and the average daily attendance, 
columns 8 and 9. I think the cause of this is neglect on the part of the teacher 
to study the loatructionB given on back of report. 

Eeiiiews and Examinat'inna. — These very important parts of the teacher's 
work are hy some neglected, by others somewhat overdone. Unquestion- 
ably frequent reviews and thorough examinations at least one in three, J 
months are a part of every successful teacher's work. A partial or brief revie" 
of each previous day's work might be given with pront, and so on with t! 
weekly and monthly r — ' 
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But the habit or custom in some of our graded schools of requuing a 
monthly written examination in the intermediate and even higher dcpail- 
ments, seems to have proven in many instances of much harm to pupils, and 
sad to say, more frequently to the brighter and more ambitious class. Severe 
nervous prostration to more or less of our boys and girls seems to follow as a 
result of these rigid monthly examinations. We advise frequent reviews, but 
let the written examination be held not ofleuer than once in three months. 

New School Districts. — It would seem quite proper that new districts 
should not be required to have school during the ftrst year after their organiza- 
tion, and hence should not forfeit their money on that account ; but after the 
present year I think it proper tliat districts which have been organized more 
than one year should be required to expend each year the pubhc money for 
school purposes, or let it revert to the general fund. 

School Becords, — The teachers' register and clerks' record book provided 
by the State seem to be well adapted to the needs of our public schools ; their 
use seems to tend toward system and completeness in the work of both our 
teachers and school officers. 

Arbor Day. — The recently law enacted in 18S9, setting apart one day in 
each year to be known as Arbor day, we think a just ana wise law. Its 
observance will tend to beautify and ornament our scnool grounds, and hence 
to cultivate and elevate the tastes and liner sentiments of our youth. 

During the past two years 1 have devoted almost my entire time to the 
school work of the county, as school superintendent ; while the work has been 
in some measure laborious, it has nevertheless been to me a pleasant work. 

In conclusion 1 would say that, in consideration of the interest manifested 
in the work by the teachers, school officers, patrons and the people in general, 
I am led to conclude, unhesitatingly, that the educational outlook in our 
county is very encouraging. 

WALLOWA COUNTY, 1890.— SUPT. F. M. McCULLY. 

Remarks. — The present county supeiintendent of schools assumed charge 
of the office July 5, 1889. Some of the data in the foregoing report may not 
be exact, but it is the result of carefiilly-made estimates, where definite informa- 
tion was possi ble. 

Our average attendance is low on account of contour of country, distances 
from school-houses, and other unavoidable causes incident to new counties. 

The work done by teachers is quite satisfactory and is rapidly improving. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY, 1890.— SUPT. CLARK SMITH. 

Enumeration y Etc. — The total enumeration of those between 4 and 20 years 
of age for the year ending March, 1890, for this county, i^j 4,o48, indicating an in- 
crease of 715 during the last two yeais. The actual enrollment tor the same 
year was 2,9o5, an increase of oo8 pupils in the schools. The average daily 
attendance shows an increase of 416 pupils. In many of the frontier districts 
there are parents who still find it necessary to keep their children at home 
during the busy season, but it is confidently believed that a marked change for 
the better is taking place. 

Apparatus^ ±.tc. — During the past two years a considerable quantity of 
apparatus, maps, charts and dictionaries has been purchased, adding very 
niueli to the interest and capacity of the schools. 1 have urged upon the 
direetoi-s the propriety of purchasing full sets for each district, believing the 
money wisely expended. 

Directors^ Etc. — A large proportion of our school directors exhibit a very 
commendable zeal and interest in the schools under their charge in making 
visits themselves and in advising others to do so. A noticeable stimulus for 
good is given to their schools, which, in my official visits, is very easily pre- 
ceived. 
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Clerks* Reports. — A few clerks stiy there is too much niinutise called for in 
their report, and when they get it all mixed one is ready to assent that for them 
it is "too much." But a number of districts continue in office the same 
person for clerk a number of years witli very good results, for such send in full 
and accurate reports. The amount paid to the 76 clerks in this county last 
year was less then $10 each. 

Clerks* Bonds. — It is a good provision of our law that the clerk's bond 
shall be accepted by the directors before it is sent to the superintendent. The 
directors are usually acquainted with the persons oft'ered for bondsmen, and 
know of their responsibility, which the superintendent can not often ascertain 
without the expenditure of more time than he can spare for that purpose. 

Certificates. — The present law works satisfactorily so long as the teacher 
finds eiriployment in the county where the certificate is obtained. But when 
a teacher can not find employment in the county granting his certificate, and 
is compelled to go to another county to teach, the question arises whether or 
not that county can grant him another certificate of the same grade. It has 
been the custom in this county to take up the certificate first received if it has 
not been used, and give on examination another of the same grade good, for a 
full term in this county. 

Official Labors. — During the the two years past I have found it advisable 
to visit each district twice annually oroftener if the teacher has been changed. 
As we have 76 districts, this requires a large amount of travel and time and 
considerable expense. The work in the office is also considerable, which is no 
more than covered by the salary allowed, $240. Since the law compels the 
visitation it ought also compel the compensation to be adequate. And on this 
account I would recommend that the next leglislature amend the law so that 
superintendents may have an adequate salary. 

YAMHILL COUNTY, 1890.— SUPT. L. H. BAKER. 

Enumeration. — The clerks' annual reports show 8,983 persons between the 
ages of 4 and 20 years residing in this county. The teachers' reports show an 
enrollment in the public schools of 2,693; number enrolled under 6 years of 
age, 119, making a total of 2,812; leaving a balance of 1,171 not attending any 
school. This number, however, is still further reduced by the fact that quite a 
number enumerated by the clerks attend private schools, but not reported by 
the clerks as such. 

The Average Daily Attendance — During the year is 1,837. In 1889 the 
daily average was 1,710, with a total enrollment of 2,565. While the difference 
between the enumeration and enrollment seems startling?, it should be noted 
that children are enumerated at 4 years of age, yet not admitted to the public 
school as a rule until 6 years of age. Again, many from various causes leave 
school before the age of twenty, some much younger, so that the enrollment 
may be considered as fair, coniparcd with the total number of school age. The 
difference, however, betw(»en the actual enrollment and the average daily 
attendance is not what it should be. Yet, comparing one year with another, 
there seems to be a slight improvement in this line. The full measure of suc- 
cess in the schools cannot be attained until regular attendance can be secured. 

Apparatus. — Much improvement in the matter of school apparatus has 
been made during the past year. School officers are showing a disposition to 
furnish schools with needed apparatus and also of funishing the school-room 
with the latest improved furniture. 

Clerks^ Reports. — There is not the care taken that should be in the elec- 
tion of district clerks. Much depends upon the efficiency and public progress- 
ive spirit of the clerk, though in this respect I find also a decided improvement 
in the completeness and accuracy of the reports as compared with past years. 
With few exceptions this county is well supplied with good, well-furnished 
school-houses, ranging in value ftom $500 to $10,000. The few old buildings 
that remain will soon be replaced by new and commodious buildings. 
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Local Educational Meetings have been held throughout the county during 
the year, and wherever held have been well received by the people, and an 
impetus thus given to educational matters not obtiiiiud in any other way. 

Con lit t/ InHtitutcH have been held and well attended. The teachers' insti- 
tute is an inseparable part of a well-regulated school system. 

Examination of Teachers,— The present law governing teachers' certifi- 
cates meets with general approval, as its tendency is to elevate the calling 
of the teacher to a profession and making it for him a life work. 

Only in this way can the best talent for the profession be secured and 
retained, and the highest and best attainments ciin only be obtained by a per- 
n^nency and continuity of the work. The question of teachers' salaries will 
then be settled, for usually the competent teacher can command a reasonable 
salary, though it must be admitted that the teacher's salary \xia compared with 
other professions is far too small to hold the best talent. 

ReviewH and Examinaflons in the common schools are now receiving more 
attention. While this work is followed to excess in some graded schools there 
is little danger in the country schools, and as it tends to thoroughness it should 
be encouraged. 

Arbor Da//. — So far Arbor day has receiv^ed little attention, but it is des- 
tined to become a distinct feature in the school system in the near future. As 
the necessity for the preservation of the forests becomes more and more appar- 
ent this day exercises will be a potent factor in educating the rising generation 
in this most important matter. 

Educational Outlook, — In conclusion I would say the educational outlook 
for the county is good. We have less of a call for a cheap teacher and more 
for the competent. The financial standing of school affairs is yearly growing 
better, and the act requiring the funds for the current year to be all appropri- 
ated for school purposes is a most wholesome one. 

Finally, with good and well furnished school-houses, with funds to sup- 
port a free school from six to nine nionths during the year in a State and 
county rich in agricultural and other resources, with a climate unsurpassed in 
the world, the outlook for the future seems indeed good. 
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